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PREFACE. 

The object of the present series is to put forth clear and 
correct views of history in simple language, and in the 
smallest space and cheapest form in which it could be 
done. It is meant in the first place for schools; but it is 
often found that a book for schools proves useful for other 
readers as well, and it is hoped that this may be the case 
with the little books the first instalment of which is now 
given to the world. The present volume is meant to 
be introductory to the whole course. It is intended to 
give, as its name implies, a general sketch of the history 
of the civilized world, that is, of Europe and of the lands 
which have drawn their civilization from Europe. Its 
object is to trace out the general relations of different 
periods and different countries to one another, without 
going minutely into the affairs of any particular country, 
least of all into those of our own. This is an object of 
the first importance, for, without clear notions of general 
history, the history of particular countries caiv x\eN^x \i^ 
rigbtJ^ understood. This General Sketch w\\\ b^ toWow^^ 
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by a series of special histories of particular countries, 
which will take for granted the main principles laid 
down in the General Sketch. In this series it is hoped 
in time to take in short histories of all the chief 
countries of Europe and America^ giving the results of 
the latest historic^ researches in as simple a form as 
may be. Those of England and Scotland will shortly 
follow the present introductory volume, and other 
authors are at work on other parts of the plan. The 
several members of the series will all be so far under 
the supervision of the Editor as to secure general ac- 
curacy of statement, and a general harmony of plan 
and sentiment. But each book will be the original work 
of its own author, and each author will be responsible 
for his own treatment of the smaller details. For his 
own share of the work the Editor has, besides the 
General Sketch, taken the histories of Rome and Switzer- 
land. The others will be put into the hands of various 
writers, on whose knowledge and skill he believes that 
he can rely. 



SOMERLEAZE, WELLS, 

August 23, 1872. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NATIONsS<^iV\^ 

Different nations of the world (i) — difference between East and 
West (2) — the Aryan nations (3) — connexion among their lan- 
guages (3) — amount of progress made by them before their disper- 
sion (4) — their advances in religion and government (5)—/^ 
Semitic nations (6) — their religious influence on the world (6) — 
the Turanian and other Non-Aryan nations (7) — their extent in 
Asia (7) — traces of them in Europe (7) — moi>ements oft'ie Ar)'ans 
in Europe and Asia (8) — geographical shape of Europe (9) — thi 
three great peninsulas (10) — advance of the successive Aryan 
swarms {11)— 'the Greeks and Italians (11, 12) — the Celts (12) — 
the Teutons (13) — the Slaves amd Lithuanians (14) — later Tura- 
nian settlements in Europe ; Hungarians and Turks (14) — dif- 
ferent degrees of importance among the Aryans of Europe (15) — 
Rome the AntrcU point of all European History (15) — Division 
of periods before and after the Roman Dominion (16). 

I. Different Aspects of History. — The history of the 
various nations of mankind may bb looked aX. '\xv xwaLXv-^ 
and very different ivays; and the importance ol 6SR«e.TiV 
Darts of history varies widely according to t3cv^ 'v^^ >sk 
'■"^'^ B 
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which they are looked at. One who wishes to trace out the 
history of religion, or of language, or of manners and 
customs, will often find as much that is useful for his 
purpose among savage nations, who have played no im- 
portant part in the world, as among the most famous and 
civilized people. But researches of this sort cannot be put 
together into a continuous tale ; they are not history strictly 
so called. By history in the highest sense we understand 
the history of those nations which have really influenced one 
another, so that their whole story, from the beginning to our 
own time, forms one tale, of which, if we wholly leave out 
any part, we cannot rightly understand what follows it. 
Such a history as this is found only in the history of the 
chief nations of Europe, and of those nations of Asia and 
Africa which have had most to do with them. 

2. Difference between East and West. — But between the 
history of the East, as we may vaguely call it, that is chiefly 
the history of Asia and Africa, and the history of our own 
Western world in Europe and America, the gap is in many 
ways wide. To take one point of difference among many, 
the history of the East does not give the same political 
teaching as that of the West, It is in a much greater degree 
the history of a mere succession of empires and dynasties, 
and in a much less degree the history of the people. We 
shall therefore do right if we deal with the history of the 
West as our main subject, and treat of the history of the 
East only so far as it bears on the history of the West. For 
history in the highest sense, for the history of man in his 
highest political character, for the highest developements of 
art, literature, and political freedom, we must look to that 
family of mankind to which we ourselves belong, and to that 
division of the world in which we ourselves dwell. The 
^ranch of history which is history in the highest and truest 
is the history of the Aryan nations of Europe, and of 
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those who have in later times gone forth from among them 
to carry the arts and languages of Europe into other con- 
tinents. The history of these nations forms Western or 
European history, the history of Europe and of European 
Colonies, But here too we shall find some periods and 
countries of higher interest and importance than others. 
Still the whole, from the earliest times to which we can trace 
it back, forms one connected story. No part is altogether 
void of interest in itself, none is altogether cut off from con- 
nexion with the general thread of continuous history. And 
with regard to particular times and places, this part of history 
reaches the highest degree of interest and importance that 
history can reach. It takes in the history of those times and 
places which most directly concern ourselves, and it takes in 
the history of those times and places which have had the 
deepest and most lasting influence on the world in general. 
It is then to the history of Europe, and of the Aryan nations 
in Europe and in European colonies elsewhere, that the 
present sketch, and the more detailed histories which are 
to follow it, will mainly be devoted. The history of other 
parts of the world, and of other families of the human race, 
will be dealt with only so far as those other nations and 
countries are brought into connexion with the long unbroken 
tale of European history. 

3. The Aryan Nations,— Some readers may perhaps by 
this time have asked what is to be understood by a word 
which has been already used more than once, namely, the 
Aryan nations. That is»the name which is now generally 
received to express that division of the human race to which 
we ourselves belong, and which takes in nearly all the 
present nations of Europe and several of the chief nations 
of Asia. The evidence of language shows that there 
was a time, a time of course long before lYve "be^vwcvVcv^ cA 
recorded history, vrhen ih^ forefathers of a\\ X\ie^^ xi^xlvycc^ 

B 2 
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were one people, speaking one language. Sanscrit^ the 
ancient language of India, Persian^ Greek, Latin, English, 
and other tongues, many of which we shall soon have 
occasion to speak of, are really only dialects of one common 
speech. They show their common origin alike by their 
grammatical forms, such as the endings of nouns and verbs 
and the like, and by what is more easily understood by people 
in general, by their still having many of the commonest and 
most necessary words, those words without which no language 
can get on, essentially the same. Now many of the nations 
which now speak these languages have for ages been so 
far parted from one another, that it is quite impossible that 
they can have borrowed these words, and still less these 
grammatical forms, from one another. We can thus see that 
all these nations are really kinsfolk, that they once were only 
one nation, the different branches of which parted off from 
one another at a time long before written history begins. 

4. Early State of the Aryan Nations. — But what we 
know of the languages of the various Aryan nations tells us 
something more than this. By the nature of the words 
which are common to all or most of the kindred tongues we 
can see what steps the forefathers of these various nations 
had already taken in the way of social life and regular govern- 
ment in the days before they parted asunder. And we can 
see that those steps were no small steps. Before there were 
such nations as Hindoos and Greeks and Germans, while the 
common forefathers of all were still only one people, they had 
risen very far indeed above the state of mere savages. They 
had already learned to build houses, to plough the ground, 
and to grind their corn in a mill. This is shown by the 
words for ploughing, building, and grinding being still nearly 
the same in all the kindred languages. It is easy for any- 
^^e to see that our word mill is the same as the Latin mola, 
^^f/Asr our old word to ear — ^that is, to plough — the ground, 
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which is sometimes used in the Old Testament, is the same 
as the Latin arare, which has the same meaning. But no 
one ought to fancy that the English word is derived from the 
Latin, or that we learned the use of the thing from any 
people who spoke Latin, because the same words are found 
also in many other of the kindred languages, even those which 
are spoken in countries which are furthest removed from 
one another. We see then that words of this kind— and I 
have only chosen two out of many — are really fragments 
remaining from the old common language which was spoken 
by our conmion forefathers before they branched off and 
became different nations. It is therefore quite plain that 
the things themselves, the names of which have thus been 
kept in so many different languages for thousands of years, 
were already known to the Aryan people before they parted 
into different nations. And I need not say that people who 
build houses, plough the ground, and grind their com, 
though they may still have very much to learn, are in a 
much higher state than the people in some parts <^ the 
world are in even now. 

5. Early Aryan Religion and Government. — But lan- 
guage again tells us something more of the early Aryan 
people than the progress which they had made in the 
merely mechanical arts. We find that the names for various 
family relations, for the different degrees of kindred and 
affinity, father^ mother^ brother^ sister^ and the like, are the 
same in all or most of the kindred tongues. We see then 
that, before the separation, the family life, the groundwork 
of all society and government, was already well understood 
and fully established. And we see too that regular govern- 
ment itself had already begun ; for words meaning king or 
ruler are the same in languages so far distant from one another 
as Sanscrit, Latin, and English. The Latin words rcx^rt^trt^ 
regnunty are the same as the Old-EnglisYv rica^ rixian^ricc^ 
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words which have dropped out of the language, but which 
still remain 4n the ending of such words as bishopricky 
where the last syllable means government or possession. 
And we can also see that the Aryans before their dispersion 
had already something of a religion. For there is a common 
stock of words and tales common to most of the Aryan 
nations, many of which they cannot have borrowed from one 
another, and which point to an early reverence for the great 
powers of the natural world. Thus the same name for the 
sky, or for the great God of the sky, appears in very different 
languages, as Dyaus in Sanscrit, Zeus in Greek, and the Old- 
English God 7>'ze/, from whom we still call the third day of 
the week Tiwesdceg oit Tuesday, And there are a number of 
stories about various Gods and heroes found among different 
Aryan nations, all of which seem to come from one common 
source. And we may go on and see that the first glimpses 
which we can get of the forms of government in the early days 
of the kindred nations show them to have been wonderfully 
like one another. Alike among the old Greeks, the old 
Italians, and the old Germans, there was a King or chief with 
limited power, there was a smaller Council oi nobles or of old 
men, and a general Assembly of the whole people. Such 
was the old constitution of England, out of which our 
present constitution has grown step by step. But there is 
no reason to think that this was at all peculiar to England, 
or even peculiar to those nations who are most nearly akin 
to the English. There is every reason to believe that this 
form of government, in which every man had a place, 
though some had a greater place than others, was really 
one of the possessions which we have in common with 
the whole Aryan family. We see then that our common 
Aryan forefathers, in the times when they were still one 
people, times so long ago that we cannot hope to give 
em any certain date, had already made advances in civiliza- 
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tion which placed them far above mere savages. They 
already had the family life ; they already had the bc;;innings 
of religion and government ; and they already knew most 
of those simple arts which are most needed for the comfort 
of human life. 

6. The Semitic Nations. — Such then were the original 
Aryans — that one among the great families of mankind to 
which we ourselves belong, and that which has played the 
greatest part in the history of the world. Still the Aryan 
nations are only a small part among the nations of the earth. 
It is not needful for our purpose to speak at any length o! 
the nations which are not Aryan ; but a few words must be 
given to the two great families which have always pretty 
well divided Europe and Asia with the Aryans, and with 
whom the history of the Aryans is constantly coming in 
contact. Next in importance to the Aryans we must place 
those which, are called the k9^»z/V/^ nations, among whom 
those with whem we have most concern are the Hebrews^ 
the PhagfiicianSy and the Arabs. And in one point we must 
set them even above the Aryans ; for the three religions 
which have taught men that there is but one God — the 
Jewish^ the Christian^ and the Mahometan^-Yi2iVQ all come 
from among them. But those among the Semitic nations to 
whom this great truth was not known seem often to have 
fallen into lower forms of idolatry than the Aryans. Now the 
Semitic nations have, so to speak, kept much closer together 
than the Aryans have. They have always occupied a much 
smaller portion of the world than the Aryans, and they 
have kept much more in the same part of the world. Their 
c|^f seats have always been in south-western Asia ; and 
though they have spread themselves thence into distant 
parts of the world, in Asia, Africa, and even Europe, yet 
this has mainly been by settlements in comparatively laAft 
times, about whose history we know soTiitXK\Xi^. TV^vt 
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languages also have parted off much less from one another 
than the Aryan languages have ; the Semitic nations have 
thus always kept up more of the character of one family than 
the Aryans. 

7. The Turanian Nations. — The rest of Asia, which is not 
occupied either by Aryan or by Semitic people, is occupied 
by various nations whose tongues differ far more widely 
from one another than the Aryan tongues do. Still there 
is reason to believe that many of them at least were 
originally one people, and at all events it is convenient for 
our purposes to class together all those nations of Europe 
and Asia which are neither Aryan nor Semitic. The people 
of the greater part of Asia are commonly known as the 
Turanian nations. In the old Persian stories Turan^ the 
land of darkness, is opposed to Iran or Aria^ the land of 
light ; and it is from this Iran^ the old name of Persia, that 
it has been thought convenient to give the whole family the 
name of Aryans, And besides that large part of Asia which 
is still occupied by the Turanians, it is plain that in earlier 
times they occupied a large part of Europe also. But the 
Aryans have driven them out of nearly all Europe, except a 
few remnants in out-of-the-way corners, such as the Fins and 
Laps in the north. The Basques also on the borders of 
Spain and Gaul, whether akin to the Turanians or not, are 
at least neither Aryan nor Semitic, so that for our purposes 
they may all go together. Except these few remnants of the 
old races, all Europe has been Aryan since the beginning 
of written history, except when Semitic or Turanian invaders 
have come in later times. But in Asia the nations which 
are neither Aryan nor Semitic, the Chinese^ Mongols^ Turk^, 
and others, still far outnumber the Aryan and Semitic nations 
put together. 

8. The Aryan Dispersion. — We have seen that there was 
a time, Jong before the beginning of recorded history, when 
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the forefathers of the various Arjans dwelled together as one 
people, spealdng one language. And the advances which 
they had made towards civilization show that they must 
have dwelled together for a long time, but a time whose 
length we cannot undertake to measure. Nor can we 
undertake to fix a date for the time of the great separation, 
when the families which had hitherto dwelled together 
parted off in different directions and became different 
nations, speaking tongues which are easily seen to l>e 
near akin to each other, but which gradually parted from one 
another so that different nations could no longer understand 
each other's speech. All that we can say is that these are 
facts which happened long before the beginnings of written 
history, but which are none the less certain because we learn 
them from another kind of proof. The various wandering 
bands must have parted off at long intervals, one by one, 
and it often happened that a band split off into two or more 
bands in the course of its wanderings. And in most cases 
they did not enter upon uninhabited lands, but upon lands 
in which men of other races were already dwelling, among 
whom they appeared as conquerors, and whom, for the most 
part, they drove out of the best parts of the land into out- 
of-the-way corners. First of all, there are the two great 
divisions of the Eastern and the Western^ the Asiatic and 
the European^ Aryans, divisions which became altogether 
cut off from one another - in geographical position and in 
habits and feelings. From the old mother-land one great 
troop pressed to the south-east and became the forefathers 
of the Persians and Hindoos^ driving the older inhabi- 
tants of India down to the south, into the land which is 
pipperly distinguished from Hindostan by the name of the 
Deccan, The other great troop pressed westward, and, 
sending off one swarm after another, fornved \)cv^ N^xvci>ia 
Aryan natioiis of Ewvoi^q, The order m v:\vvci\v \N\«i 
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came can be known only by their geographical posi- 
tion. The first waves of the migration must be those 
whom we find furthest to the West and furthest to the 
South, But, in order fully to take in the force of the 
evidence furnished by the geographical position of the 
various Aryan nations in Europe, it is needful to say a 
few words as to the geographical aspect of the continent 
of Europe itself. 

9. Geographical Shape of Europe. — A glance at the map 
will show that, of the three continents which form the Old 
World, Europe^ Asia^ and Africa^ the first two are far more 
closely connected with one another than either of them is 
with the third. Africa is a vast peninsula — in our own day 
indeed it may be said to have become an island — united to 
the other two by a very narrow isthmus. But Europe and 
Asia form one continuous mass, and in some parts the 
boundary between the two is purely artificial. Some maps, 
for instance, make the Don the boundary ; others make it 
the Volga. The most northern and the most central parts of 
Europe and Asia form continuous geographical wholes ; it is 
only the southern parts of the two continents which are quite 
cut off from one another. And it is in these southern parts 
of each that the earliest recorded history, at all events the 
earliest recorded history of the Aryan nations, begins. Cen-^ 
tral Europe and central Asia form one great solid mass of 
nearly unbroken territory. The southern parts of each con- 
tinent, the lands below these central itiasses, consist of a 
series of peninsulas, running, in the case of Europe, into the 
great inland sea called the Mediterranean — the sea which 
brings all three continents into connexion — in the case of 
Asia into the Ocean itself. Europe thus consists of a gr^at 
central plain, cut off by a nearly unbroken mountain range 
from a system of islands and peninsulas to the south, which 
^ a£^ain balanced to the north by a sort of secondary system 
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of islands and peninsulas, the Baltic being a sort of northern 
Mediterranean. We might almost say the same of Asia, as 
the mouths of the great rivers which run to the north form 
several peninsulas and inland seas. But then this part of the 
world has always been, so to speak, frozen up, and it never 
has played, nor can play, any part in history. 

10. The three great European Peninsulas. — We thus 
see that the southern part of Europe consists mainly of three 
great peninsulais, those of Spain, Itafyy and what we may 
roughly call Greece. Of these, the two eastern peninsulas 
are purely Mediterranean, while Spain, from its position at one 
end of the Old World, could not help having one side to the 
Ocean. So Northern Europe may be said to consist of the 
two Scandinavian peninsulas and of our own British islands, 
which in a certain way balance Spain, and which, in a 
general glance, seem peninsular rather than insular. Now 
of the three southern peninsulas, it will be seen at once that 
the eastern one has a character of its own. Though the 
nearest to Asia, it is in its geographical character the most 
thoroughly European. As Europe is, more than either of 
the other continents, a land of islands and peninsulas, so 
Greece and the countries near to it arc, more than any other 
part of Europe, a land of islands and peninsulas. It is 
therefore hardly more than we should expect when we find 
that the recorded histofy of Europe begins in this eastern 
peninsula, that is to say, in Greece ; that for several ages the 
history of Europe is little more than a history of this and 
the neighbouring peninsula, that is to say, of Greece and 
Italy ; that the third peninsula, that of Spain, first appears 
in European history as a kind of appendage to the other two ; 
and that the historical importance of central and northern 
Europe belongs to a later date still. 

11. The Aryan Settlement of Europe. The OittVLa ^tA 
Italians. — This doQS not howevernecessaiW^ piON^^CcvaX^^ 
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two peninsulas of Greece and Italy were positively the first 
parts of Europe which received Aryan inhabitants. There 
can be no doubt, from the close likeness of the Greek and 
Latin languages, that the Aryan inhabitants of those two 
peninsulas branched off from the original stock as one 
swarm, and parted most probably at the head of the great 
Hadriatic Gulf, They thus became two nations, or rather two 
groups of many nations ; but the fact that the Greek and 
Latin languages agffte so closely together shows that there 
was a time when the forefathers of the Greeks and the fore- 
fathers of the Italians had already parted off from the fore- 
fathers of the Hindoos and Germans, but had not yet parted 
off f^rom one another. Now the time when they occupied 
these two peninsulas must have been long before the be- 
ginnings of recorded history, so that it is impossible to give 
any details of the way in which the land was conquered. 
Still it is not in the least likely that they found the land un- 
inhabited. They may have found earlier inhabitants who were 
not Aryans, as the Aryans certainly did in many other parts 
of Europe, or they may even have found Aryan settlers earlier 
than themselves. The exact relations between the Greeks 
and the other ancient nations of south-eastern Europe are in 
some respects very hard to make out, and the little that can 
be said about it in such a sketch as this had better be said 
when we come to speak of Greece somewhat more par- 
ticularly. But of the people whom the Italians found in the 
middle peninsula of the three, we must say something more. 
12. The Italians and Celts. — In the case of the Italians, 
we know a little more of the nations, both Aryan and other- 
wise, whom they seem to have found in their peninsula. In 
some parts they most likely found a non- Aryan people, and it 
can hardly be doubted that, if they entered their peninsula by 
^H^ from the head of the Hadriatic Gulf, they already found 
^^K^^ people in the northern part of it. The Celts were 
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the first wave of the Aryan migration in central Europe, and 
we therefore find them the furthest to the west of any Aryan 
people. In historical times we find them in Gaul^ in the 
British Islands^ in parts of Spain and Italy, and in the border 
lands of Italy and Germany south of the Danube. Now it 
is not likely that they found any part of these lands quite 
uninhabited j it is far more likely that they found an earlier 
people dwelling in them, whom they slew or drove out. In 
Spain indeed and in Southern Gaul wc know that they did 
so, because, as has been already said, there is a small district 
on each side of the Pyrenees, where a non-Aryan tongue is 
still spoken by the Basques. These, we cannot doubt, are 
remnants of the earlier people who inhabited Spain and 
Southern* Gaul, and most likely other parts of Western 
Europe, before either the Celts or Italians came. And we 
can hardly doubt that the Italians found people of this 
race, perhaps in their peninsula itself, and at any rate on its 
borders. But the Italians never settled far west of tlieir own 
peninsula ; the first Aryans who pushed their way into 
Western Europe as far as the Ocean were the Celts. But we 
must now mark that, as the Aryans pressed upon and slew or 
drove out the Turanians and other earlier settlers whom they 
found in the lands into which they came, so presently other 
Aryan swarms came pressing upon the first Arjans, and 
dispossessed or drove them out in like manner. Thus, in 
Western Europe, while the earlier inhabitants have been 
driven up by the Celts into very small corners indeed, the 
Celts themselves were in the end also driven up into corners, 
though not into quite such small corners. Thus, out of all 
the lands where the Celts once dwelled, their languages, 
of which the British or Welsh, the Breton, and the 
Irish tongues still survive, are now spoken only in certain 
parts of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. This c\\a.w^^ \s v^x>\'i 
because^ sls we shall see as we go on, a W^e ^^\\. o^ ^^ 
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Celts were conquered by the Romans^ and learned to speak 
their language. But it is also partly because another wave 
of Aryan settlement presently came into Western Europe, 
pressed upon the Celts from the east, and drove them out ol 
a great part of the land, just as they had driven the earlier 
people. And so in later times, other branches of the Aryan 
family have pressed backwards and forwards, and have 
conquered and displaced other Aryan nations, just as much 
as those that were not Aryan. But there can be no doubt 
that the Celts, whom we find the furthest to the west of any 
Aryan people, were the first Aryans who made their way into 
the western lands of Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 

13. The Teutons or Dutch. — The second Aryan swarm in 
Western Europe, that which came after the Celts, is the one 
with whose history we are more concerned than with that ol 
any other ; for it is the branch of the Aryan family to which we 
ourselves belong. These are the Teutons^ the forefathers of the 
Germans and the English^ and of the Danes^ Swedes^ and Nor- 
wegians in Northern Europe. They do not appear in history 
till a much later time than the Celts, and then we find them 
lying immediately to the east of the Celts, chiefly in the land 
which is now called Germany, From this they spread them- 
selves into many of the countries of Europe ; but in most 
cases they got lost among the earlier inhabitants, and learned 
to speak their language. The chief parts of Europe where 
Teutonic languages are now spoken are Germany^ England^ 
and Scandinavia, In the last-named country we cannot 
doubt that the present Teutonic inhabitants were the first 
Aryan settlers; for it is plain that they found a Turanian 
people there, some of whom still remain, by the name of 
Laps and Fins^ in the extreme north of Sweden and Norway 
and on the eastern coast of the Baltic. But in most places 
the Teutons, as the second wave, came into lands where 
^fcr Aryan settlers had been before them. Som^lvmes they 
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may have simply come in the wake of the Celts as they were 
pressing westward ; but sometimes they found the Celts in 
the land and drove them out, as was especially the case in 
our own island. Of the first coming of the Teutons into 
Europe we can say nothing from written history, any more 
than of the first coming of the Celts. But many of their 
chief settlements, and among them our own settlement in 
Britain, happened so late that we know a good deal about 
them. The true name of the Teutons is Theodisc or Dutchy 
from Theody people, as one might say " the people," as op- 
posed to foreigners. The Germans still call themselves 
Deutschen in their own language, and not so long ago the 
word Dutch was still used in English in a sense at least as 
wide as this, and did not mean only the one people to whom 
alone we now commonly give the name. 

14. The Slaves and Lithuanians. — The third wave ol 
Aryan settlement in the central parts of Europe consisted ol 
the Slaves and Lithuanians ^ whom for our purpose we may 
put together. It must not be thought that the word Slave ^ 
as the name of a people, comes from slave in its common 
sense of bondman. It is just the other way, for the word 
slave got the sense of bondman because of the great number 
of bondmen of Slavonic birth who were at one time spread 
over Europe. This third swarm forms the Aryan inhabitants 
of the central part of Eastern Europe, of Old Prussia and 
Lithuania^ of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, of parts of Hungary, 
and of a large part of the countries which are subject to 
the Turks, They thus lie to the east of the Teutons, who in 
after-times turned about and greatly enlarged their borders at 
their cost. And it is also among these Slavonic people that 
we find the only instances in Europe of a Turanian people 
turning about and establishing themselves at the cost of AxNj-axw 
nations. One of these \s the Hungarians 01 Magyars, -a. 
peopie allied to the Fins, who pressed in as coivc\>x^xox^^ "axA 
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founded a kingdom which still lasts, and where the old 
Turanian tongue is still spoken. The other case is that ot 
the Ottoman Turks, who still bear rule over many of the 
Greeks, Slaves, and other Aryan and Christian people in 
south-eastern Europe. And as we go on, we shall find other 
cases in eastern Europe of Turanian nations invading or 
ruling over Aryans ; but it is only the Hungarians and the 
Ottoman Turks who founded kingdoms which have lasted to 
our own time. The last Aryan people to be mentioned in 
this survey of Europe are the Lithuanians^ whose language 
and history is closely connected with that of the Slaves. 
They are the smallest, as the Slaves are the largest, of the 
great divisions of the Aryan settlers in Europe. But they 
are of great importance, because their language is in some 
sort the very oldest in Europe, that is, it is the one which 
has in mJiny thing^s undergone the least change from the 
common Aryan tongue from which all set out. But it is only 
in a very small part of Europe, on the south-east comer of 
the JBaltic, that the Lithuanian tongue is still spoken. 

15. Rome the Centre of European History. — Such is a 
very short sketch of the settlement of the chief Aryan 
nations in Europe. The history of these nations forms 
European history. But, even among these Aryan nations in 
Europe, some have played a much more important part than 
others. Thus the Lithuanians and Slaves have always 
lagged behind the other nations. Nor have the Celts 
played any great part in history, except when they have 
come under either Roman or Teutonic influences. The 
nations which have stood out the foremost among all 
have been the Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutons, And 
among these it is the Romans who form the centre of the 
whole story. Rome alone founded an universal Empire in 
^Wz& aH earlier history loses itself, and out of which all 
^ history grew. That Empire, at xYie l\m^ of its 
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greatest extent, took in the whole of what was then the civil- 
ized world, that is to say, the countries round about the 
Mediterranean Sea^ alike in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
Roman Empire was formed by gradually bringing under its 
dominion all the countries within those bounds which had 
already begun to have any history, those which we may call 
the states of the Old World, And it was out of the breaking 
up of the great dominion of Rome that what we may call 
the states of the New Worlds the kingdoms and nations of 
modem Europe, gradually took their rise. Thus through the 
whole of our sketch we must be ever thinking of Rome^ ever 
looking to Rome, sometimes looking forward to it, sometimes 
looking back to it, but always having Rome in our mind as 
the centre of the whole story. In the former part of our 
sketch we have to deal with kingdoms and nations which are 
one day to come under the power of Rome. In the latter 
part of our sketch we have to deal with kingdoms and 
nations, many of which actually formed part of the Roman 
dominion, and all of which have been brought, more or less 
fully, under Roman influences. In this way Rome will never 
pass out of our sight 

16. Division of Periods. — We may thus say that the 
history of the civilized part of the world falls into three 
parts. There is the history of the states which were in 
being before the Roman dominion began, and out of whose 
union the Roman dominion was formed. Then there is 
the history of the Roman dominion itself. Lastly, there 
is the history of the states which arose out of the break- 
ing up of the Roman dominion. But we shall have much 
more to say about the states which grew up out of the 
breaking up of the Roman dominion than about the 
states which were brought together to form it. There 
are two reasons for this. History which we can. fwlVj 
trust, history which was written down at ot sooii ^i\sx ^'^ 

C 
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time when things happened, begins only a few hundred years 
before the Roman power came to its full growth. But a 
far longer time has passed since the days when the Roman 
dominion began to break in pieces. Thus the portion 
of trustworthy history which comes after the days of the 
Roman dominion is much longer than the portion which 
comes before it. And in these later times we have to deal 
with many great and famous states, among which are those 
which have grown into the chief powers of Europe in our 
own day. But in the earlier time, the time before the Roman 
dominion, we know very little of most of the European 
nations : the history of most of them may be said to begin 
at the time when the Romans began to conquer them. Of 
most of them therefore the little that we have to say will be 
best said when we come to speak of the Roman conquests. 
But there is one Eiuropean coimtry which has a history of its 
own before its conquest by the Romans, and a history longer 
and nobler than that of the Romans themselves. This 
coimtry is Greece, Of Greece then, and of Greece alone, we 
must give a separate sketch in the next chapter, before we 
begin to trace the steps by which Rome won her universal 
dominion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GREECE AND THE GREEK COLONIES. 

Connexion between the Greeks and Italians {i) — their relation to other 
neigMwurin^ nations (l) — their early advances over their kindrea 
(l) — meaning of the name Hellas {2)— geographical character of 
the country (2) — number of islands and peninsulas (2) — consequent 
number ofsmcUl states (2)^-early political superiority of Greece (3) 
— rdaiions between the Greeks and Phoenicians (4) — extent of the 
Fhanician Colonies (4) — extent of the Greek Colonies {^^\— dis- 
tinction between Greeks and Barbarians (6) — relcUions of the Greeks 
to the kindred nations (6) — relations among the cities of Greece (7) 
— relations of the colonies to the mother cities (7) — early consti- 
tutions of the Greek mties ; likeness of those to other Aryan 
nations (8) — Kingship^ Aristocracy, Democracy (%) — Tyranny (9) 
— Greek religion and mythology (10) — the Homeric poems (11) — 
the Dorian migration (11) — the Messeman wars (11) — reforms 
of Soldn at Athens (iiy-growth of the Persians (12) — their con- 
quests of Lydia and the Greek cities of Asia {12)— frst Persian 
invasion of Greece; Battle of Marathdn (13) — second Persian 
invasion of Greece ; Battles of Salamis, Plataia, and My kali (13) 
—greatness of Athens {i^)— beginning of the Pdoponnesian Wdf 
(15) — Athenian expedition to Sicily (15) — Athens overcome by 
Sparta {15) — the dominion of Sparta {16)— the Peace of Antal- 
^das (i6) — rise of Thebes (17) — rise of Macedonia under Philip ; 
his supremacy in Greece ( 1 8) — conquests of Alexander the Great ( 1 5O 
— ^ects of his conquests ; spread of Greek civilization in Asia (20) 
— the Successors of Alexander in Asia and Egypt (21) — the later 
Kings of Macedonia and Epeiros (22) — character of the later 
history of Greece {22,)'-Jrevalence of Federal GcruemrtMf^i in later 
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Greece; Leagues of Achaia^ ^tolia^ and elsewhere (24) — greatness 
of Sparta under Kleomenis (25) — interference of Rome in Greek 
affairs (25)— Summary (26). 

I. The Greek People. — Whether the Greeks were the first 
Aryan people to settle in Europe or in Eastern Europe we 
cannot tell for certain. But we do know for certain that they 
were the first Aryan nation whose deeds were recorded in 
written history; and there never was any nation whose 
deeds were more worthy to be recorded. For no nation ever 
did such great things, none ever made such great advances in 
every way, so wholly by its own power and with so little help 
from any other people. Yet we must not look on the Greeks 
as a nation quite apart by themselves. We have already 
seen that the Greek people were part of a great Aryan 
settlement which occupied both the two eastern peninsulas, 
and that the forefathers of the Greeks and the forefathers 
of the Italians must have kept together for a good while 
after they had parted company from the other branches 
of the Aryan family. There is some reason to think that 
some of the other nations bordering near upon Greece, 
both in the eastern peninsula and in the western coast of 
Asia, in Illyria, Thrace, Phrygian and Lydia, were not only 
Aryan, but were actually part of the same swarm as the 
Greeks and Italians. However this may be, it seems quite 
certain that most of the nations lying near Greece, as in 
Efieiros and Macedonia, which lie to the north, in Sicily 
and Southern Italy, and in some parts of the opposite coasts 
of Asia, were very closely akin to the Greeks, and spoke 
languages which came much nearer to Greek even than the 
languages of the rest of Italy. The people of all these 
countries seem to have had a power beyond all other people 
of adopting the Greek language and manners, and, so to 
speak, of making themselves Greeks. The Greeks seem, in 
to have been one among several kindred nations which 
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shot in advance of its kinsfolk, and which was therefore able 
in the end to become a sort of teacher to the others. And 
one thing which helped the Greeks in thus putting themselves 
in advance of all their kinsfolk and neighbours was the nature 
of the land in which they settled. 

. 2. Geographical Character of Greece. — Anyone who turns 
to the map will see that the country which we call Greece^ 
but which its own people have always called Hellas^ is 
the southern part of the great eastern peninsula of Europe. 
But we must remember that, in the way of speaking of the 
Greeks themselves, the name Hellas did not mean merely 
the covmtry which we now call Greece, but any country where 
Hellines or Greeks lived. Thus there might be patches, so 
to speak, of Hellas anywhere ; and there were such patches 
of Hellas round a great part of the Mediterranean Sea 
wherever Greek settlers had planted colonies. But the first 
and truest Hellas, the mother-land of all Hellenes, was the 
land which we call Greece, with the islands round about it. 
There alone the whole land was Greek, and none but Hellenes 
lived in it. It is, above all the rest of Europe, a land of 
islands and peninsulas ; and that was, no doubt, one main 
reason why it was the first part of Europe to stand forth as 
great and free in the eyes of the whole world. For in early 
times the sea-coast is always the part of a land which is first 
civilized, because it is the part which can most easily have 
trade and other dealings with other parts of the world. Thus, 
as Greece was the first part of Europe to become civilized, so 
the coasts and islands of Greece were both sooner and more 
highly civiUzed than the other inland parts. Those inland 
parts are almost everywhere full of mountains and valleys, so 
that the different parts of the land, both on the sea-coast and 
in the inland parts, were very much cut off from one another. 
Each valley or island or little peninsula had its o>wtv. tov^^^ 
with its own little tenitoxy^ forming, wYieivev^T "\\. c.o>3\^,'a. 
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separate government independent of all others, and with the 
right of making war and peace, just as if it had been a great 
kingdom. 

3. Character of Grecian History. — The geographical 
nature of the land in this way settled the history of the 
Greek people. It is only in much later times that a great 
kingdom or commonwealth can come to have the same 
political and intellectual tife as a small state consisting of 
one city. In an early state of things the single city is always 
in advance of the great kingdom, not always in wealth or in 
mere bodily comforts, but always in political freedom and 
in real sharpness of wit Thus the Greeks, with their many 
small states, were the first people from whom we can learn 
any lessons m the art of politics, the art of ruling and 
persuading men according to law. The httle common- 
wealths of Greece were the first states at once free and 
civilized which the world ever saw. They were the first 
states which gave birth to great statesmen, orators, and 
generals who did great deeds, and to great historians who 
set down those great deeds in writing. It was in the Greek 
commonwealths, in short, that the political and intellectual 
life of the world began. But, for the very reason that their 
freedom came so early, they were not able to keep it so long 
as states in later times which have been equally free and 
of greater extent. 

4. The Greeks and the Phoenicians. — ^Whether the Greeks 
found any earlier inhabitants in the land which they made 
their own is a point on which we cannot be quite certain, but 
it is more likely that they did than that they did not. But 
it is certain that, when they began to spread themselves from 
the mainlaRd into the islands, they found in the islands 
powerful rivals already settled. These were the PhcenicianSy 
as the Greeks called them, who were a Semitic people, and 

^^ho played a great part in both Grecian and Roman history. 
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Their real name among themselves was Canaanites^ and 
they dwelled on the coast of Palestine^ at the east end of 
the Mediterranean Sea, especially in the great cities of 
SidaUy Tyre, and Arados or ArvatL They were a more 
really civilized people, and made a nearer approach to free 
government, than any other people who were not Aryans. 
They were especially g^ven to trade and to everything which 
had to do with a seafaring life. Thev had thus begun to 
spread their trade, and to found colonies, over a large part of 
the Mediterranean coast, before the Greeks became of any 
note in the world. They had even made their way beyond 
what the Greeks called the Pillars of Hiraklis, that is, 
beyond the Strait of Gibraltar^ and had sailed from the 
Mediterranean Sea into the Ocean, They had there foimded 
the city of Gades, which still keeps its name as Cadis, and 
they founded other colonies, both in Spain and on the north- 
west coast of Africa, of which the most famous was Carthage. 
They had also settlements in the islands of the iCgaean Sea, 
as well as in the greater islands of Cyprus and Sicily, and it 
was in these islands that they met the Greeks as enemies. 
But, even before the Greeks had begun to send out colonies, 
they had a good deal of trade with the Phoenicians. And as 
the Phoenicians were the more early civilized of the two 
nations, the Greeks seem to have learned several things of 
them, and above all the alphabet. The Greeks learned the 
letters which the Phoenicians used to write their own Ian- 
gu^e, which was much the same as the Hebrew, and they 
adapted them, as well as they could, to the Greek language. 
And from them the alphabet gradually made its way to the 
Italians, and from them to the other nations of Europe, with 
such changes as each nation foimd needful for its own tongue. 
The Phoenicians ^id much in this way towards helping on 
the civilization of the Greeks : but there is no reason to 
bdieve that the Phoenicians, or any othet ^eo^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^ 
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Africa, founded any settlements in Greece itself after the 
Hellenes had once made the land their own. 

5. Foundation of the Greek Colonies. — From the main- 
land of Greece the Greek people gradually spread them- 
selves over most of the neighbouring islands, and over a 
large part of the Mediterranean coast, especially on the 
shores nearest to their own land. In fact, we may say 
that the Phoenicians and the Greeks between them planted 
colonies round the whole coast of the Mediterranean, save in 
two parts only. One of these was Egypt on the south ; the 
other was Central and Northern Italy ^ where the native 
inhabitants were far too strong and brave to allow strangers 
to settle among them. The Greeks thus spread themselves 
over all the islands of the jEgcean Sea^ over the coasts ot 
Macedonia and Thrace to the north and of Asia Minor to 
the east, as well as in the islands to the west of Greece, 
Korkyra and the others which are known now as the Ionian 
Islands, A great part of this region became fully as Greek 
as Greece itself, only even here in some parts of the coast 
the Greek possessions were not quite unbroken, but were 
simply a city here and there, and nowhere, except in Greece 
itself, did the Greek colonists get very far from the sea. 
Other colonies were gradually planted in CyPruSy in Sicily 
and Southern Italy ^ and on the coast of Illyria on the eastern 
side of the Hadriatic. And there was one part of the 
Mediterranean coast which was occupied by Greek colonies 
where we should rather have looked for Phoenicians; that 
is, in the lands west of Egypt, where several Greek cities 
arose, the chief of which was KyrinL These were the only 
Greek settlements on the south coast of the Mediterranean. 
But some Greek colonies were planted as far east as the 
shores of the Euxine, and others as far west as the shores ot 
Gaul and Northern Spain, One Greek colony in these 
which should be specially remembered was Massalia, 
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now Marseille, This was the only great Greek city in the 
western part of the Mediterranean, and it was the head of 
several smaller settlements on the coasts of Gaul and Spain. 
In the southern part of Spain, and in the greater part of 
northern Africa, the Greeks could not settle, because there 
the Phoenicians had settled before them. And no Greek 
sailors were ever bold enough to pass the Pillars of H^ra- 
kl^ and to plant colonies on the shores of the Ocean« 

6. Greeks and Barbarians. —We have thus seen the extent 
of country over which the Greek people spread themselves. 
There was their own old country and the islands nearest to 
it, where they alone occupied the whole land ; and there 
were also the more distant colonies, where Greek cities were 
planted here and there, on the coasts of lands which were 
occupied by men of other nations, or, as the Greeks called 
them. Barbarians, This word Barbariansy in its first use 
among the Greeks, simply meant that the people so called 
were people whose language the Greeks did not understand. 
They called them Barbarians^ even though their blood and 
speech were nearly akin to their own, if only the difference 
was so great that their speech was not understood. It fol- 
lowed that in most parts of the world it was easy to tell 
who were Greeks and who were Barbarians, but that along 
the northern frontier of Greece the line was less strongly 
drawn than elsewhere. Along that border the ruder tribes 
of the Greek nation, the JStolians, Akarnanians, and others, 
lived alongside of other tribes who were not Greek, but who 
seem to have been closely allied to the Greeks. If you turn 
to the map, you will see along this northern border the lands 
of Macedonia^ Epeiros, and Thessaly, Macedonia was ruled 
by Greek Kings, but it was never counted to be part of 
Greece till quite late times. Thessaly ^ on the other hand, 
was always reckoned as part of Greece, though the people 
who gave it its name s^^va. not to have \>eexi ol ^mx€^^ ^\^^ 
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origin. In Epeiros again the same tribes are by some writers 
called Greeks and by others Barbarians, and it was only in 
quite late times that Epeiros, like Macedonia, was allowed 
to be a Greek country. So, among the colonies, though all 
were planted among people whom the Greeks looked on as 
Barbarians, yet it made a great practical difference whether 
the people among whom they were planted were originally 
akin to the Greeks or not Thus, in many countries, as in 
the lands round the iCgaean and also in Italy and Sicily, 
the Greeks settled chiefly among people who were really 
very near to them in blood and speech, and who gradually 
adopted the Greek language and manners. Thus both Sicily 
and Southern Italy became quite Greek countries, though in 
Sicily the Greeks had to keep up a long struggle against the 
Phoenicians of Carthage, who also planted several colonies in 
that island. In Cyprus also the same struggle went on, and 
the island became partly Greek and partly Phoenician. But 
in those of the iCgaean Islands where the Phoenicians had 
settled, the Greeks drove them out altogether. For there 
was no chance of the Phoenicians taking to Greek ways as 
the Italians and Sicilians did. 

7. The Greek Commonwealths. — Greece itself, the land to 
the south of the doubtful lands like Macedonia and Epeiros, 
was the only land which was wholly and purely Greek, where 
there was no doubt as to the whole people being Greek, and 
where we find the oldest and most famous cities of the Greek 
name. Such, in the great peninsula called Pehponnisos, were 
Sparta and Argos^ and, in early times, Mykinij Corinth 
too on the Isthmus, and beyond the Isthmus, Megara, 
Athens y Thebes^ and, in very early times, Orchomenos, Each 
Greek city, whenever it was strong enough, formed an inde- 
pendent state with its own little territory ; but it often hap- 
pened that a stronger city brought a weaker one more or 
khfv under its power. And in some parts of Greece several 
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towns joined together in Leagues^ each town managing its 
own affairs for itself, but the whole making war and peace 
as a single state. Thus in Peloponn6sos, first MykinS, then 
Argos, and lastly Sparta^ held the first place, each in turn 
contriving to get more or less power over a greater or 
smaller number of other cities. And it would almost seem 
that in very early times the Kings of Myk^n^ had a certain 
power over all Peloponn^sos and many of the islands. Still, 
even when a Greek city came more or less under the power 
of a stronger city, it did not wholly lose the character of a 
separate commonwealth. And when the cities of Old Greece 
began to send out colonies, those colonics became separate 
commonwealths also. Each colony came forth from some 
city in the mother country, and it often happened that a colony 
sent forth colonies of its own in turn. Each colony became 
an independent state, owing a certain respect to the mother 
city, but not being subject to it And, asc the colonies were 
commonly planted where there was a rich country or a posi- 
tion good for trade, many of them became very flourishing 
and powerfuL In the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ, many of the colonial cities, as MilHos in Asia, Syba- 
ris in Italy, and Syracuse in Sicily, were among the most 
flourishing of all Greek cities, far more so than most of 
the cities in Greece itself. But the colonies were for the 
most part not so well able to keep their freedom as the cities 
in Greece were. 

8. Forms of Government. — In the earliest days of Greece 
we find much the same form of government in the small Greek 
states which we find among all the Aryan nations of whose 
early condition we have any account. But both the Greeks 
and the Italians were unlike the Teutons and some of the 
other Aryan nations in one thing. That is because they were 
gathered together in cities from the very beginning, while 
some of the other nations were collectloivs, tvo\. ^q \sx>\Oct ^ 
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cities as of tribes. Still the early form of government was 
much the same in both cases. Each tribe or city had its 
own King or chief, whose office was mostly confined to one 
family, for the Kings were commonly held to be of the blood 
of the Gods. The King was the chief leader both in peace 
and war; but he could not do everything according to his own 
pleasure. For there was always a Council of elders or chief 
men, and also an Assembly of the whole people or at least 
of all those who were held to have the full rights of citizens. 
This kind of kingship lasted in Greece through the whole of 
the earliest times, through what are called the Heroic Ages, 
and in the neighbouring lands of Epeiros and Macedonia a 
kingship of much the same kind lasted on through nearly the 
whole of their history. But in Greece itself the kingly power 
was gradually abolished in most of the cities, and they be- 
came commonwealths. At first these conmionwealths were 
aristocracies J that is to say, only men of certain families 
were allowed to fill public offices and to take part in the 
assemblies by which the city was governed. These privi- 
leged families would in most cases be the descendants of the 
oldest inhabitants of the city, who did not choose to admit 
new-comers to the same full rights as themselves. Some of 
the Greek cities remained aristocracies till very late times ; 
but others soon became democracies; that is to say, all citizens 
were allowed to hold offices and to attend the assemblies. 
But it must be remembered that everyone who lived in a 
Greek city was not therefore a citizen. For in most parts 
of Greece there were many slaves; and if a man from one 
city went to live in another, even though the city in which 
he went to live was a democracy, neither he nor his chil- 
dren were made citizens as a matter of course. In a few 
cities the name King, in Greek Basileus^ remained in use 
as the title of a magistrate, though one who no longer held 
^e chief power. And in Sparta they always went on having 
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Kings of the old royal house, two Kings at a time, who re- 
tained much power both in military and in religious matters, 
though they were no longer the chief rulers of the state. 

9. The Tyrants. — All the three chief forms of government, 
Monarchy^ Aristocracy, and Democracy ^ were held in Greece 
to be lawful ; but there was another kind which was always 
deemed unlawful. This was Tyratuiy, It sometimes hap- 
pened, especially in cities where the nobles and the people 
were quarrelling as to whether the commonwealth should 
be aristocratic or democratic, that some man would snatch 
away the power from both and make himself Tyrant, That 
is to say, he would, perhaps with the good will of part of the 
people, seize the power, and much more than the power, ol 
the old Kings. The word Tyrant meant at first no more 
than that a man had got the power of a King in a city where 
there was no King by law. It did not necessarily mean that 
he used his power badly or cruelly, though, as most of the 
Tyrants did so, the word came to have a worse meaning than 
it had at first The time when most of the Tyrants reigned 
in Greece was in the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ ; and the most famous of them were Peisistratos and 
his sons, who ruled at Athens in the sixth century. In the 
colonies, and especially in Sicily, Tyrants went on rising and 
falling during almost the whole time of Grecian history. But 
in old Greece we do not hear much of them after the sons 01 
Peisistratos were driven out, about the end of the sixth century, 
till quite the later times of Grecian history, when Tyrants 
again were common, but Tyrants of quite another kind. 

10. The Greek Religion. — The religion of the Greeks was 
one of those forms of mythology which have been already 
spoken of as growing up among most of the Aryan nations. 
All the powers of nature and all the acts of man's life were 
believed to be under the care of different deities, of different 
d^frees of power. Tlie head of all was Ztui \)ei^ Cio^ ofl ^^ 
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sky, and he is described as reigning on Mount Olympos in 
Thessaly, where the Gods were believed to dwell, with his 
Council and his general Assembly, much like an early Greek 
King on earth. The art and literature of the Greeks, and 
indeed their government and their whole life, were closely 
bound up with their religion. The poets had from the begin- 
ning many beautiful stories to tell about the Gods and about 
the Heroes^ who were mostly said to be children of the Gods. 
And when the Greeks began to practise the arts, it was in 
honour of the Gods and Heroes that the noblest buildings 
and the most beautiful statues and pictures were made. 

II. The Early History of Greece. — Of the earliest times 
of Grecian history we have no accounts written down at the 
time ; we have to make out what we can from the tradi- 
tions preserved by later writers, and from the notices of the 
poets. For composition in verse always goes before com- 
position in prose, and the earliest Greek writings that we 
have are those of the poets. The poems which go by the 
name of Homer, the Iliad and Odyssey, give us a picture of 
the state of things in the earliest days of Greece, and allusions 
and expressions in them also help us to some particular facts. 
But scholars no longer believe that the story of the war of 
Troy is a true history, though the tale most likely arose out 
of the settlements of the Greeks on the north-west coast ot 
Asia. These settlements were among the earliest of the 
Greek colonies, the very earliest probably being the settle- 
ments in the southern islands of the ^gaean, which Homer 
himself seems to speak of. These were so early that it is 
vain to try to give them any exact date. Presently we get 
glimmerings, which seem to have been preserved partly by 
poets and partly by tradition, of a great movement by which 
the DormnSy a people of Northern Greece, came and con- 
quered the Achaiatts in Peloponnisos and reigned in their 
chief cities, Argos, Sparta, Corinth, and others. The other 
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chief division of the Greek nations was the lonians, whose 
chief city was Athens^ and who are said to have planted many 
colonies in Asia about the same time when the Dorians came 
into Peloponn^sos. And, when we get down to times to 
which we can give something more like exact dates, we 
have remains of several poets which sometimes help us 
to particular facts. Thus we learn something of a war in 
which Sparta conquered her neighbours of Messini from 
the poems of the minstrel Tyrtaios^ who made songs to 
encourage the Spartan warriors. This was in the seventh 
century before Christ ; and in the neact century, SoI6h, the 
famous lawgiver of Athens^ made laws for his own city, and 
first gave the mass of the people a share in the government, 
which was the beginning of the famous democracy. Sol6n 
was also a poet, and we have some remains of his verses, 
which throw light on his political doings. So again, the 
poems of Theognis of Megara throw some light on the dis- 
putes between the nobles and the people in that city. But 
from fragments like these we can get no connected history, 
so that most of what we know of these days comes from 
later writers, who did not live near the time, and whose 
accounts therefore cannot be trusted in every detaiL It is 
only when we come to the Persian Wars, in the beginning of 
the fifth century before Christ, that we begin to have really 
trustworthy accounts. For those times we have the his- 
tory of Hh'odotoSy who, though he did not himself hve at 
the time, had seen and spoken with those who did. By this 
time the chief cities of Greece had settled down into their 
several forms of government, aristocratic or democratic. 
And most of the colonies had been founded, especially those 
in Italy and Sicily, which were at this time very flourishing, 
though many of them were under Tyrants. Greece had now 
pretty well put on the shape which she was to wear during 
(he greatest times of her history, and s\xe "ViaA Ticr« VaXs^a 
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the trial of a great foreign invasion and to come out all the 
stronger for it. 

12. The Persians. — The people of Persia^ though they lived 
far away from the shores of the Mediterranean, in the further 
part of Asia beyond the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris^ 
were much more nearly allied to the Greeks in blood and 
speech than most of the nations which lay between them. 
For they belonged to the Eastern branch of the Aryan family, 
who had remained so long separate from their kinsfolk in 
Europe, and who now met them as enemies. The Persians 
first began to be of importance in the^sixth century before 
Christ, when, under their King Cyrus^ they became a con- 

, quering people. He took Babylon,, which at that time was 
the great power of Asia, and also conquered the kingdom of 
Lydia in Asia Minor, a conquest which first brought the 
Persians across the Greeks, first in Asia and then in Europe. 
For the Greeks who were settled along the coast of Asia had 
been just before conquered by Croesus^ King of Lydia, the first 
foreign prince who ever bore rule over any Greeks ; and now, 
ais being part of the dominions of Croesus, they were con- 
quered again by Cyrus. The Greek cities of Asia, which had, 
up to this time, been among the greatest cities of the Greek 
name, now lost their freedom and much of their greatness. 
And from this time various disputes arose between the Persian 
Kings and the Greeks in Europe. The Athenians had now 
driven out their Tyrants and had made their government 
more democratic. They were therefore full of life and energy, 
and they gave help to the Asiatic Greeks in an attempt to 
throw off the Persian yoke. Then the Persian King Darius 
wished to make the Athenians to take back Hippias, the son 
of Peisistratos, who had been their Tyrant. At last Darius 
made up his mind to punish the Athenians and to bring the 
other Greeks under his power ; and thus the wars betwcfen 

Greece and Persia began. 
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13. The Persian Wars.— The first Persian expedition 
against Greece was sent by Darius in the year 490 H.c A 
Persian fleet crossed the ^gaean, and landed an army in 
Attica. But, far smaller as their numbers were, the Athe- 
nians, under their general Miltiadh, utterly defeated the 
invaders in the famous battle of Marathon. In this battle 
the Athenians had no help except a small force from their 
neighbours of Plataia, a small town on the Boeotian border, 
which was in close alliance with them. This was the first of 
all the victories of the West over the East, the first battle 
which showed how skill and discipline can prevail over mere 
numbers. As such, it is perhaps the most memorable battle in 
the history of the world. Ten years later, in 480 B.c, a much 
greater Persian expedition came under King Xerxis himself, 
the son of Darius. He came by land, and all the native 
kingdoms and Greek colonies on the north coast of the 
-<Egaean, and even a large part of Greece itself, submitted to 
him. Some Greek cities indeed, especially Thebes, fought 
for the Barbarians against their countrymen. But Athens, 
Sparta, and several other Greek cities withstood the power 
of Xerxes, and in the end drove his vast fleet and army 
back again in utter defeat. In this year 480 were fought 
the battle of Thermopylai, where the Spartan King Lednidas 
was killed, and the seafight of Salamis, won chiefly by the 
Athenian fleet under ThemistokUs, After this Xerxes went 
back ; but in the next yeafr his general Mardonios was defeated 
by the Spartans and other Greeks in the battle of Plataia, 
and the same day the Persians were also defeated both by 
land and sea at Mykali, on the coist of Asia. These three 
battles, Salamis, Plataia, and Mykali, decided the war, and 
the Persians never again dared to invade Greece itself. But 
the war went on for several years longer before the Persians 
were driven out of various posts which they held north of the 
iEgaean. Still they were at last wholly drivetv omX oI^.mxq^^, 
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and they were even obliged to withdraw for a time from the 
Greek cities of Asia. 

14. The Growth of Athens.— At the beginning of the Persian 
Wars Sparta was generally looked up to as the chief state of 
Greece ; but, as Athens was much the stronger at sea, it was 
soon found that she was better able than Sparta to carry on 
the war against the Persians, and to recover and protect the 
islands and cities on the coasts. Most of the cities therefore 
joined in a League, of which Athens was the head, and which 
was set in order by the Athenian Aristeidhy sumamed the 
yust But after a time Athens, instead of being merely the 
head, gradually became the mistress of these smaller states, 
and most of them became her subjects, paying tribute^to her. 
Athens thus rose to a wonderful degree of power and splendour, 
beyond that of any of the other cities of Greece. The chief 
man at Athens at this time was Periklh, the greatest states- 
man of Greece, perhaps of the world, under whose influence 
the Athenian government became a still more perfect demo- 
cracy. In his time Athens was adorned with the temples 
and other public buildings which the world has admired 
ever since. This was also the time of the great dramatic 
poets, ^Eschylus^ Sopkoklh, Euripidh^ and Aristophanis, 
.^Eschylus had fought in all the great battles with the Persians. 
Euripides and Aristophanes were younger men who lived on 
through the next period. Oratory, which was so needful in a 
democratic state, began to be cultivated as an art, and so 
were the different forms of philosophy ; in fact, there never 
was a time when the human mind was brought so near to 
its highest pitch as in these few years of the greatest power 
and splendour of Athens. 

15. The Peloponnesian War. — But the great power of 
Athens raised the jealousy of many of the other Greek cities, 
and at last a war broke out between Athens and her allies 
on the one side, and Sparta and her allies on the other. 
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This war, which began in the year 431 RC. and lasted for 
twenty-nine years almost without stopping, was known 
as the Peloponnesian War, because it was waged by the 
Athenians against Sparta and her allies, among whom 
were the greater part of the cities of Peloponnhos^ besides 
Thebes and some other cities in other parts of Greece. 
Of this war we know all the events in great detail, because 
we have the history of it from writers who lived at the time. 
The history of the greater part of the war was written by 
Thucydidisy who was not only living at the time, but himself 
held a high command in the Athenian army. And the history 
of the latter years of the war was written by Xenophon, another 
Athenian writer, who also lived at the time. This war might 
be looked on as a war between lonians and Dorians ^ between 
democracy and oligarchy y Athens being the chief of the Ionian 
and democratic states, and Sparta the chief of the Dorian 
and aristocratic states. But the two parties were ne\'er 
exactly divided either according to descent or according to 
forms of government It is perhaps more important to re- 
mark that Sparta had many free and willing allies, while 
Athens had but few, so that she had to fight mainly with 
her own powers and those of the allies who were really her 
subjects. During the first ten years of the war, down to the 
year 421, the two parties contended with nearly equal success, 
the Athenians being much the stronger by sea, and the 
Spartans and their allies by land. A peace was then made, 
but it was not very well kept ; so that Thucydid^s says lliat 
the years of peace ought to be reckoned as a part of the war. 
Then, in 415, the Athenians sent a fleet to attack the city of 
Syracuse in Sicily. The Syracusans got help from Sparta, 
and so the war began again ; but, after two years of fighting 
and siege, the Athenians were altogether defeated before 
Syiacuse. The allies of Athens now began to rcvol', and 
the war during the later years was caTT\(i^ ^x\ v\w\ViN\ 
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wholly on the coasts of Asia. The Persians now began to 
take a share in it, because they were eager to drive away 
the Athenians from those coasts, and to get back the 
Greek cities in Asia. But they did more in the way of 
giving, and sometimes only promising, money to the Spartans 
than by actually fighting. Several battles, chiefly by sea, were 
fought in these wars with varying success ; and it is wonder- 
ful to see how Athens regained her strength after her loss 
before Syracuse. At last, in the year 405, the Athenians 
were defeated by the Spartan admiral Lysandros at Aigos- 
potamos in the Hellespont. Athens was now besieged, and 
in the next year she had to surrender. She now lost all 
her dominion and her great naval power, and was obliged to 
become a member of the Spartan alliance. Her democra- 
tical government was also taken away, and an oligarchy of 
thirty men was set up under the protection of Sparta. But in 
the next year, 403, the oligarchy was put down, and Athens, 
though she did not get back her power, at least got back 
her freedom. 

16. The Dominion of Sparta. — At this time, at the end of 
the fifth century before Christ, Sparta was more than ever 
the greatest power of Greece. From this time Athens has 
no longer any claim to be looked on as politically the first 
power of Greece. But she still remained one of the greatest 
among the Grecian cities, and, as her political power grew 
less, she became more and more the acknowledged chief in 
all kinds of literature and philosophy. Her loss of any- 
thing like an equal power with Sparta led to great changes 
in the course of the next century. New powers began to 
come to the fi-ont. We shall, first of all, see the foremost 
place in Greece held for a while by Thebes^ the chief city of 
Boeotia, which had always been reckoned one of the greater 
cities of Greece, but which during the Peloponnesian war had 
played only a secondary part as one of the allies of Sparta. 
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We shall next see the power over all Greece fall into tlic 
hands of a state which had hitherto not been reckoned to be 
Greek at all, through the victories of the ^^'SX Macedonian 
Kings, Philip and Alexander, But for a while the Spartans 
had it all their own way. No state in Greece could stand 
up against them ; the government of most of the cities passed 
into the hands of men who were ready to do whatever the 
Spartans told them, and in many of them there even were 
Spartan governors and garrisons. A few years after the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans made war upon 
Persia, and their King Agesilaos waged several successful 
campaigns in Asia Minor. But by this time several of the 
Greek cities had got jealous and weary of the Spartan 
power, and the Persian King Ariaxerxis, against whom the 
Spartans were fighting, was naturally glad to help them 
with both money and ships. So in the year 394 Agesilaos 
had to come back to withstand a confederacy formed against 
Sparta by Athens, Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, Several 
battles were fought ; and, though the Spartans commonly 
had the victory, yet it was shown that the Theban soldiers 
were able to do great things. In the former part of this 
war the Persian King sent his great Phoenician fleet to help 
the Athenians ; but afterwards he was persuaded to change 
sides, and in 387 a peace was made, called the Peace of 
Antalkidas, by which the Greek cities of Asia were given up 
to Persia, and those of Europe were declared to be every one 
independent. But in truth the power of Sparta now became 
greater than ever, and the Spartans domineered and inter- 
fered with the other cities even more than before. Among 
other things, they treacherously seized the Kadmeia or citadel 
of Thebes, and put a Spartan garrison in it. They also put 
down a confederacy which the people of Olynthos were 
making among the Greek cities on the coasts of Macedonia 
and Thrace, and thus took away what might have been a 
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great check to the growing power of the Macedonian 
Kings. 

17. The Rise of Thebes. — It was now that the power of 
Sparta was at its very highest that it was overthrown. The 
TkebanSy who had shown in the former war that they were 
nearly as good soldiers as the Spartans themselves, now 
rose against them. In 379 the Spartans were driven out 
of Thebes ; a democratical government was set up, and 
Thebes, under two great citizens, Pelopidas and Epamei- 
ndndas^ became for a while the chief power of Greece. 
The Spartans were defeated in 371, the first time they had 
ever been defeated in a pitched battle, at Leuktra in Boeotia. 
After this Epamein6ndas invaded Peloponncsos several 
times. He greatly weakened the power of Sparta by restor- 
ing the independence of Messini, which the Spartans had 
long ago conquered, and by persuading the Arkadians to 
join in a League and to found Megalopolis or the Great City, 
near the Spartan frontier. During the first part of this war 
the Athenians took part with Thebes, and in the later part 
with Sparta ; and in the course of it they won back a great 
deal of their power by sea, and again got many of the islands 
and maritime cities to become their allies. At last, in 362, 
Epamein6ndas was killed dXMantineia in a battle against the 
Spartans and Athenians, and after his death, as there was 
no one left in Thebes fit to take his place, the power of the 
city gradually died out. 

1 8. The Rise of Macedonia. — We have already seen that, 
though the Macedonians were probably closely allied to the 
Greeks, and though the Macedonian Kings were acknow- 
ledged to be of Greek descent, yet Macedonia had hitherto 
not been reckoned as a Greek state. Its Kings had not 
taken much share in Greek affairs, but several of them 
had done much to strengthen their kingdom against the 

neighbouring Barbarians, and also to bring in Greek arts 
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and civilization among their own people. Just at this. time 
there arose in Macedonia a King called Philip the son of 
Amyntas, who did much greater things than any of the Kings 
who had gone before him. His great object was, not exactly 
to conquer Greece or make it part of his own kingdom, but 
rather to get Macedonia acknowledged as a Greek state, and, 
as such, to win for it the same kind of supremacy over the 
other Greek states which had been held at different times by 
Myken6, Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes. He artfully 
contrived to mix himself up with Grecian affairs, and to 
persuade many of the Grecian states to look upon him as 
their deliverer, and as the champion of the god Apollon. The 
great temple oi Delphi had been plundered by the Phokians, 
and Philip put himself forward as the avenger of this crime, 
and got himself acknowledged as a member of the Ainphi- 
kiionic Council^ the great religious assembly of Greece, which 
looked after the affairs of the Delphian Temple. This was 
much the same as formally acknowledging Macedonia to be a 
Greek state. Philip also conquered the Greek city of Olynthos 
in the neighbourhood of his own kingdom, and made the 
peninsula called Chalkidiki^ which runs out as it were with 
three fingers into the iEgsean, part of Macedonia. This he 
might perhaps not have been able to do, if the Spartans had 
not already destroyed the great Greek alliance which the 
Olynthians had begun to make in those parts. Philip was 
several times at war with Athens, and it was during these 
wars that the great orator Dimoslhenh made himself famous 
by the speeches which he made to stir up his countrymen to 
act vigorously. PhiUp's last war was against Athens and 
Thebes together, and in 338 he gained a victory over them 
at Chairdneia in Boeotia, from which the overthrow of Grecian 
freedom may be dated. After this, all the Greeks, except the 
Spartans, were partly persuaded, partly compelled, to hold a 
synod at Corinth, where Philip was elected captain-general of 
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all Greece, to make war on Persia and avenge the old inva- 
sions of Greece by Darius and Xerxes. But, while he was 
making ready for a great expedition into Asia, he was mur- 
dered in the year 336 by one of his own subjects. 

19. Alexander the Great. — Philip was succeeded by his 
son Alexander^ known as Alexander the Great, He was 
presently acknowledged as the leader of Greece against the 
Persians, as his father had been. Thebes however, where 
Philip had put a Macedonian garrison, now revolted, but it 
was taken and destroyed by Alexander. In the next year, 
334, Alexander set out on his great expedition, and he never 
returned to Macedonia and Greece. In the course of six 
years he completely subdued the Persian Empire, fighting 
three famous battles, at the river Granikos in Asia Minor in 
334, at IssoSy near the borders of Cilicia and Syria, in 333, 
and at Arbila or GaugamHa in Assyria in 331. In these last 
two battles the Persian King Darius was present, and was 
utterly defeated. Between the two last battles Alexander 
besieged and took Tyre^ and received the submission of 
Egypty where he founded the famous city which has ever 
since borne his name, Alexandria, Soon after the battle of 
Gaugam^la Darius was murdered by some of his own officers, 
and Alexander now looked upon himself as King of Persia. 
He afterwards set out, half exploring, half conquering, as far 
as the river Hyphasis in northern India, beyond which his 
soldiers refused to follow him. At last he died at Babylon 
in 323, having made greater conquests than were ever made 
by any European prince before him or after him. And there 
was no conqueror whose conquests were more important, and 
in a certain sense more lasting ; for, though his great empire 
broke in pieces almost at once, yet the effects of his career 
have remained to all time. 

20. Effects of the Conquests of Alexander. — The con- 
quests of Alexander, though they were won so quickly, and 
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though a large part of them were soon lost again, made a 
great and lasting change throughout a large part of the world. 
Both he and those who came after him were g^eat builders of 
cities in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and as far as their con- 
quests reached. In each of these cities was placed a Greek or 
Macedonian colony, and in the western part of Asia most of 
these cities lived and flourished, and some of them, like Alex- 
andria in Egypt and Antioch in Syria, soon took their place 
among the greatest cities in the world. The Greek language 
became the tongue of all government and Uterature through- 
out-many countries where the people were not Greek by birth. 
It was thus at the very moment that Greece began to lose 
her political freedom that she made, as it were, an intellec- 
tual conquest of a large part of the world. And though, in 
the cities and lands which in this way became partially 
Hellenized^ there was neither the political freedom nor the 
original genius of the great statesmen and writers of old 
Greece, yet mere learning and science flourished as they had 
never flourished before. The Greek tongue became the 
common speech of the civilized world, the speech which men 
of different nations used in speaking to one another, much 
as they use French now. The Greek colonies had done 
much to spread the Greek language and manners over a 
large part of the world. The Macedonian conquests now 
did still more ; but they did not, as the old colonies had done, 
carry also Greek freedom with them. 

21. The Successors of Alexander. — The great empire of 
Alexander did not hold together even in name for more than 
a few years after his death. He left no one in the Macedo- 
nian royal family who was at all fit to take his place, and 
his dominions were gradually divided among his generals, 
who after a little while took the title of Kings. Thus arose 
the kingdom of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and that of the de- 
scendants of Seleukos in the East, which gradually shranJ^ 
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up into the kingdom of Syria, In the countries beyond 
the Tigris the Macedonian power gradually died out; but 
various states arose in Asia Minor, which were not strictly 
Greek, but which had a greater or less tinge of Greek culti- 
vation. Such were the kingdom of Pergamos and the League 
of the cities of Lykia, These arose in countries which had 
been fully subdued by Alexander, and which won their 
independence only because the descendants of Seleukos 
could not keep their great dominions together. But Alex- 
andei'^s conquests had been made so fast that some parts 
even of Western Asia were not fully subdued. Thus out of 
the fragments of the Persian Empire several kingdoms arose, 
like those of Pontos and Bithynia^ which were ruled by native 
Kings, but which also affected something of Greek civilization. 
And some real Greek states still contrived to keep their inde- 
pendence on or near the coast of Asia, as the city of Byzan- 
tioHy the island of Rhodes, and the city of Hirakleia, which 
last was sometimes a commonwealth and sometimes under 
tyrants. Of many of these states we shall hear again as they 
came one by one under the power of Rome. But we are now 
more concerned with what happened in Macedonia and in 
Greece itself. 

22. The later Macedonian Kings. — The death of Alexander 
was folfowed by a time of great confusion in Macedonia and 
Greece. Even while Alexander was away in Asia, the Spar- 
tans, under their king Agis, had tried to throw off the Mace- 
donian yoke, but in vain. After Alexander's death another 
attempt was made by several of the Greek states, especially 
the Athenians, who were again stirred up by Dtoosthen6s, 
and the ^tolians. These last were a people of western 
Greece, the least civilized of all the Greek states, but which 
now began to rise to great importance. This was called 
the Lamian War, In the end the Athenians had to yield, 
and they were obliged by the Macedonian general Antipatros 
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to change their constitution, making it much less democratical 
than before, and depriving many of the citizens of their 
votes. For many years there was the greatest confusion in 
Macedonia and Greece and all the neighbouring countries. 
And things were made worse by an attack from an enemy 
with whom the Greeks had never before had an>'thing to do. 
Greece and Macedonia were invaded by the Gauls, By these 
we need not understand people from Gaul itself, but some of 
those Celtic tribes which were still in the east of Europe. 
After doing much mischief in those parts, the Gauls crossed 
over into Asia, and there founded a state of their own which 
was called Galatia, and, as they too began to learn some- 
thing of Greek civilization, Gallo-grcecia, Meanwhile Kings 
were being constantly set up and overthrown in Macedonia, 
and each of them tried to get as much power and influ- 
ence as he could in Greece itself. At this time too Epei- 
ros, a country which hitherto had been of very little im- 
portance, became a powerful state under its King Pyrrhos, 
who at one time obtained possession of Macedonia. He also 
waged wars in Italy and Sicily, which will be spoken of in 
the next chapter, and he had a great deal to do with the 
affairs of Peloponn^sos, where he was at last killed in be- 
sieging Argos in 272. From this time things became rather 
more settled; a second time of freedom, if not df great- 
ness, began in Greece, and a regular dynasty of Kings fixed 
itself in Macedonia. The old royal family was quite extinct, 
and the second set of Macedonian Kings were the descen- 
dants of Antigvnosy one of the most famous of Alexander's 
generals. His son DimHrioSy sumamed Poliorketes or the 
Besieger^ got possession of the crown of Macedonia in 294. 
Both he and his son Antigonos Gonaias were driven out more 
than once, but in the end Antigonos contrived to keep the 
Macedonian crown, and to hand it on to his descendants, who 
held it till the Macedonian kingdom was coTic^^t^^\i^ '5>a\s\R., 
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23. The later History of Greece. — The last days of Gre- 
cian history, before the country came altogether under the 
p'ower of the Romans, are distinguished in several ways from 
the times which went before them. The states which are 
most important in these times are not the same as those 
which were most important in the old days of the Persian 
and Peloponnesian Wars. First of all we must remember 
that Macedonia and Epeiros must now be reckoned as Greek 
states, and that a large part of Greece, especially in the north* 
was now always, till the Roman conquest of Macedonia, more 
or less subject to the Macedonian Kings, or at least under 
their influence. And, among the states of Greece itself, the 
division of power was very different from what it had been 
in earlier times. In the days which we have now come to 
neither Athens nor Thebes was of very great account, and, 
though Sparta was of great importance during part of the 
time, yet its greatness was only, as we may say, by fits and 
starts. We may say that the chief powers of Greece now 
were Macedonia^ Achaia, ^tolia^ and Sparta, Achaia and 
iCtolia are states of which but little is heard in Grecian 
history since the heroic times, and the strength which they 
had now chiefly came from a cause which must be explained 
a little more at length. 

24. The Achaian and ^tolian Leagues. — What chiefly 
distinguishes this part of Grecian history from earlier times 
is that we have now but little to do with single cities, but 
with cities and tribes bound together so as to make states of 
much greater size. With the exception of Sparta, the Greek 
states which play the greatest part at this time were joined 
together in Leagues^ so as to form what is called a Federal 
Government, such as there is now in Switzerland and in the 
United States of America, That is to say, several cities 
agreed together to give up part of the power which naturally 
belonged to each city separately to an Assembly or Council or 
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body of magistrates, in which all had a share. In a govern- 
ment of this kind the central power commonly deals with 
all matters which concern the League as a whole, while each 
city still acts much as it pleases in its own internal affairs. 
There had been several Leagues of this kind in Greece from 
the beginning, but they were chiefly among the smaller and 
less famous parts of the Greek nation, and they did not play 
any great part in Grecian affairs. The only one which was 
of much note in earlier times was the League of Ba^otia^ and 
that could hardly be called a League with any truth, for 
Thebes was so much stronger than the other Bcrotian cities 
as to be practically mistress of all of them. But now the 
Federal states of Greece come to be of special importance, 
because it was found that, as long as the cities stood one by 
one, they had no chance of keeping their freedom against 
the Macedonian Kings, and that their only chance of doing 
so was by several cities acting together in matters of peace 
and war as if they were one city. The greatest of these 
Leagues, was that of Achaia^ which began with the ten 
small Achaian cities on the south side of the Corinthian 
Gulf. These cities had been joined together in a League 
in early times, but in the times of the Macedonian power 
they had gradually fallen asunder, and in the days of 
Antigonos Gonatas several of them were in the bands of 
Tyrants, who reigned under Macedonian protection. This 
was the case with many other cities of Greece also, and it 
was the great object of the League, as it grew and strength- 
ened, to set free these cities and to join them on to its own 
body. It was about the year 280 that the old Achaian 
towns began to draw together again, the chief leader in this 
work being Markos of Keryneia, About thirty years after, 
in 251, the League began to extend itself by admitting the 
city of Sikydn as a member of its body. Siky6n had just 
been set free by Aratos^ who now became the leading man in 
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the League, and, under his administration and that of Philo- 
poimin who followed him, the League took in one city after 
another, Corinth^ Megalopolis y Argos, and others, at first 
only with their own good will, but afterwards sometimes 
by force. At last all the cities of Peloponn6sos and some 
cities beyond the Isthmus became members of the League. 
The ^toltan League on the other side of the Corinthian 
Gulf did not bear so good a character as the Achaian, 
though its form of government was much the same. For the 
-/Etolians, though a brave people and always stout in defend- 
ing their own freedom, were ruder and fiercer than most of 
the Greeks, and were much given to plunder both by sea 
and land. The ^Etolian League thus greatly extended itself, 
and became more powerful than that of Achaia, but its policy 
was not so just and honourable as that of Achaia conmionly 
was. There were also smaller Leagues in Phdkis and 
Akamaniay besides the League of EpeiroSy which was now 
counted as a Greek land, and which had got rid of its Kings 
and had changed itself into a Federal commonwealth. Thus, 
except Sparta at one end and Macedonia at the other, by far 
tJie greater part of Greece was parted out among the dif- 
ferent Leagues. 

25. The last Days of Independent Greece. — For a long 
time the great object of the Achaians was to set free the 
cities which were more or less under the Macedonian power. 
But at last they became jealous of Sparta, which was again 
becoming a great power, and in 227 a war broke out between 
Sparta and the League. Sparta had now a great King called 
Kleofnenhy who had upset the old oligarchy and had greatly 
increased the power both of the Kings and of the people. By 
so doing he put quite a new life into his country, and he 
pressed the Achaians so hard that at last, in 223, they asked 
help oi Aniigonos DSsdn, King of Macedonia, which they only 
grot by giving up to him the citadel of Corinth, The Mace- 
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donians and Achaians together defeated Kleomenes, and 
Sparta's second time of greatness died with him. The 
next King of Macedonia, Philips kept on the alliance with 
Achaia, and the Achaians and Macedonians fought together 
in a war with iEtolia; but, though the League gained in 
extent, it lost in real power and freedom by joining with a 
prince who was strong enough to be its master. Peace was 
made over all Greece in 216, but by this time the Romans 
had begun to meddle in Greek affairs, and from hence the 
history of Greece and Macedonia chiefly consists of the steps 
by which they were swallowed up in the Roman dominion. 
This last stage of their history will therefore best be told in 
our sketch of the history of Rome. 

26. Summary. — The history of Greece which we have thus 
run through, though it is the history only of a small part of the 
world for a few hundred years, is worth fully as much study 
as any later and wider part of history. It is, as it were, the 
history of the world in a small space. There is no lesson to 
be taught by history in general which is not taught by the 
history of Greece. The Greeks too, we should never forget, 
were the first people to show the world what real freedom 
and real civilization were. And they brought, not only politics, 
but art and science and literature of every kind to a higher 
pitch than any other people ever did without borrowing of 
others. In all these ways Greece has influenced the world 
for ever. Still the influence of Greece upon later history has 
been to a great degree indirect. Greece influenced Rome, 
and Rome influenced the world. But with the history of 
Rome an unbroken chain of events begins which is going 
on stilL We will now try and trace it from the beginning. 
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by the Gatds (8) — wars with the Samnites and ImBhs; gradual 
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War; alliance of Rome with JEtolia and A^haia (iS) — campaign 
of Antiochos in Greece; Roman conquest of yEtolia (19) — Third 
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(20) — Fourth Macedonian War; Macedonia becomes a Province 
(21) — war with Achaia; destruction of Corinth {it)— the Mace- 
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(25) — invasion of the Cimbri and Teutoms; ihtir dcftat by 
Marius (26) — Rome dominant round the Mediterranean; hit 
relations with Egypt (27) — internal disputes at Rome; her relations 
to her allies; murder of the Gracchi (27) — the Social War ; final 
conquest of the Samnites (28) — Civil IVar of Marius and Sulla; 
Dictatorship of Sulla (28) — war with Mithridates ; campciigtts of 
Sulla and Pompeius (29) — Roman conquest of Syria; dealings wUh 
Parthia (30) — disputes at Rome; rise of Casar (31) — Ccesar's con- 
quests in Gaul; his campaigns in Germany and Britain (32)- 
Civil War of Pompeius and Casar ; Dictatorship and death oj 
Ccesar (33) — Second Civil War ; Battles of Philippi and Aktion ; 
Egypt becomes a praznnce (34) — the younger Cicsar bicomes 
Augustus ; beginning of the Roman Empire (35). 

I. The Geography of Italy. — We now come to the history 

of the second of the three great peninsulas, that of Italy. 

But we must remember that in early times the name of Italy 

did not take in so large a country as we now understand by 

that name, and that a great part of its inhabitants did not 

belong to the race of whom we shall have to speak of as 

Italians. The greater part of Northern Italy, all north of the 

Po and a good deal to the south of it, was counted as part 

of Gaul, and was inhabited by Celtic people akin to those on 

the other side of the Alps. Thus there was Cisalpine Gaul^ 

Gaul on this side — that is the Italian side — of the Alps, as 

well as Transalpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps. Milan, 

Verona, Bologna, and other famous Italian cities thus stand 

in what in early times was part of Gaul. And the country 

in the extreme north-west was held by the Voietians, a 

people whose origin is not very clear. They gave their name 

to the province of Vetutia; but it must be remembered that 

they had nothing to do with the city of Venice, which did not 

begin till many ages later. And the land between the Gulf 

of Genoa and the Po was held by the Ligurians, a people 

who were most likely not Aryans at all, but a remnant of the 

older inhabitants, like the Basques. And people akin to tha 

£ 
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Ligurians seem also to have held the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica, and part of Sicily. None of these lands were 
counted as part of Italy in the earliest times, so that the 
name of Italy belonged much more strictly to the peninsula 
than it docs now. The name seems to have been first given 
to quite the southern part only, and to have gradually spread 
itself northwards. The map will at once show that the 
peninsula of Italy, though it is so long 'and narrow and has 
so great an extent of sea-coast, is not so broken up by bays 
and arms of the sea, nor has it so many islands round about 
it, as the other peninsula of Greece. And though some parts 
of Italy are mountainous, and though the great chain of the 
Apennines runs from one end of the peninsula to the other, 
yet the whole land is not cut up into little valleys in the way 
that the more part of Greece is. Two things came of this 
difference between Greece and Italy. First, the Italians 
never became a seafaring people in the same degree that the 
Greeks did, nor did they in the same way send out colonies 
to all parts of the world that they knew. Secondly, in Italy 
itself there never were so many great cities as there were in 
Greece, and the small Italian towns were less jealous of their 
separate independence, and more ready than the Greek cities 
to join together in leagues. 

2. The Inhabitants of Italy. — Setting aside those coun- 
tncs which were not then reckoned as part of Italy, we find 
Bt the beginning of history three chief nations dwelling in the 
peninsula. The part of Italy between the Amo and the 
Tiber was called Ftruria, the land of thfe Rasena as they 
called themselves, otherwise called Tyrrhenians, Tuscans, and 
Ehusirums, The exact origin of the Etruscans is a great 
puzzle, but most likely they were an Arj-an people, though 
their tongue was quite different from that of any of the 
Other nations of Italy. In early times they seem to have 

^^ over a much larger coutvIty both northwards and 
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southwards, but in trustworthy history they appear only in 
the lands already spoken of on the western coast, where they 
formed a confederation of twelve cities. They were great 
builders and skilful in many of the arts, and they were held 
to be specially wise in divination and all other matters 
belonging to the worship of the Gods. The Etruscans, like 
the Gauls and Ligurians, were settled in what we now call 
Italy before authentic history begins. At the other end, 
quite in the south, the Greeks planted many colonies, but 
these belong to a later time, when we may say that trustworthy 
history was beginning among the Greeks, though it had not 
yet begun among the Italians. The map will show that this 
part of Italy is much more like Greece, much more broken 
up by bays and peninsulas, than the rest of Italy. The Greeks 
were, as we have already seen, therefore able to found many 
colonies here, some of which flourished so greatly in early 
times that the country was known as Great Greece, But at the 
time when history begins, all Italy in the older sense (that is, 
not reckoning Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul), except Etruria, 
was inhabited by people whom we may specially call Italians, 
These, as we have already said, belonged to the same Aryan 
swarm as the Greeks, and their common forefathers must 
have stayed together after they had branched off from the 
forefathers of the Celts, Teutons, and others. The greater 
part of Italy was occupied by tribes sprung from this one 
swarm, some of whom however were more closely allied to 
the Greeks than others. But all may be looked on as coming 
nearer to the Greeks than to any other branch of the Aryan 
family. But, long before history begins, the Greeks and the 
Italians had parted off into distinct nations, and the Italians 
had also parted off into distinct nations among themselves. 

3. The Latin and Oscan Races. — ^We thus see that, set- 
ting aside the Etruscans and the Greeks who settled in later 
times, all the other nations of ancient Italy were allied to one 

E 2 
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another, and all were more remotely allied to the Greeks. But 
they had parted fer more widely among themselves than the 
different tribes of the Greek nation ever did. The Italian 
nations fall naturally into two great classes, which we may 
call roughly the O scans ^ lying to the north-east, and the 
Latins, lying to the south-west. Of these the Latins were 
those who were more closely allied to the Greeks. The 
Siculi or Sikels especially, in Southern Italy and in Sicily, to 
which island they gave their name, and some other of the 
tribes in the south, seem to have been as near to the Greeks, 
and to have been as easily Hellenized, as their neighbours 
in Epeiros and on the coast of Asia. The Oscan tribes, 
SabineSj Umbrians, and others, were far more widely re- 
moved from the Greeks, and presently the Oscan races began 
to press southward at the expense both of the Latins and of 
the Greek colonies. It was these Oscans of the south, the 
Samnitesy Lucanians^ and others, whose incursions gradually 
destroyed the greatness and freedom of the Greek colonies 
in Italy. 

4. Language, Religion, and Government. — Our know- 
ledge of the ancient nations of Italy, besides the Romans, is 
very scanty, but it would seem that the differences between 
the Latin and Oscan races answered rather to the differences 
between the Greeks and their most nearly allied neighbours 
than to the differences of Dorians and lonians among the 
Greeks themselves. Still we cannot doubt that they always 
had much in common in language, religion, and govern- 
ment. The old languages of Italy all gradually gave way 
to the Latin, and we have only a few fragments remaining of 
any of them. And of their religion, even of that of the Latins, 
we know very little, because, when the Greeks and Romans 
came to have dealings with one another, they began to call 
each other's Gods by the names of those among their own 
Gods which seemed most like them. Thus the Greek Zeus 
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and the Latin Jupiter got confounded, and the other Gods in 
the like sort. But one thing we can see, that none of the 
Italian nations had so many stories to tell about their Gods 
as the Greeks had. As for their government, we can see the 
same elements as among the Greeks and other Aryans, — the 
King or other chief, the nobles, and the ordinary freemen. 
In fact, owing, as we have already said, to the nature of the 
country, the common form of government in ancient Italy 
was much the same as that common in the ruder parts of 
Greece, several kindred districts or small towns joining 
together in a League. Of these Leagues the most famous 
in history was that of the Samnites^ an inland people of the 
Oscan stock, and that of the thirty cities of the Latins on 
the west coast south of the Tiber. 

5. The Origin of Rome. — But there was one Latin city 
which was destined to be mighty and famous above all, and 
to become the mistress of Latium, of Italy, and of the world. 
This was the town of Rome on the Tiber. There were all 
manner of traditions in ancient times, and all manner of 
conjectures have been made by ingenious men in later days, 
as to the origin of this greatest of all cities. Into these we 
cannot go now. The story most generally believed by the 
Romans themselves was that Rome was founded by Romulus^ 
a son or descendant ^ijEneas (in Greek Aineias\ one of the 
Trojan heroes who was said to have escaped after the taking 
of Troy, and to have taken refuge in Italy. But Romulus or 
Ramus is merely one of those names which were made up 
because people fancied that every city and nation must have 
taken its name from some man. The tales about the 
foundation of Rome and about its early Kings are mere 
legends which cannot be trusted. There can be little doubt 
that Rome was at first a city of the Latins, founded on the 
river Tiber as a Latin outpost to guard the march or border 
against the Etruscans on the other side of thft x\n«» ksA. 
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there seems reason to believe that hard by the Latin town of 
Rome was ^e Safiine town of Curium^ and that the two towns 
made a league, and that their people gradually became two 
tribes in one city, instead of two distinct cities. Even if this 
tale should not be true, it is at least very well made up. For 
it sets forth the way in which Rome became the greatest of 
all cities, namely by constantly granting its citizenship both 
to its allies and to its conquered enemies. Step by step, the 
people of Latium, of Italy, and of the whole civilized world, 
all became Romans, This is what really distinguishes the 
Roman history from all other history, and it is what made the 
power of Rome so great and lasting. 

6. The Roman Kings. — There can be little doubt that 
Rome, like the Greek cities, was at first governed by Kings, 
who ruled by the help of a Senate and an Assembly of the 
People. But the Roman Kings, unlike those in Greece, were 
not hereditary, nor were they even chosen from any particular 
family. It is said, and it is not at all unlikely, that the old 
rule was to choose the King in turn from the Romans of Rome 
and from the Quirites of Curium, The legend gives us the 
names of seven Kings, and it is most likely that the two or 
three last names on the list are those of real persons. These 
are the dynasty of the Tarquinii^ about whom there have 
been many opinions, but who most likely were Etruscans, and 
who seem to have adorned Rome with buildings and works 
of Etruscan art. At all events they greatly extended the 
power of Rome, so that she became the greatest of all Latin 
cities. The last King, Lucius TarquiniuSy called Superbus or 
the Proudy is said to have acted as a cruel tyrant, and to 
have had no regard for the laws of the Kings who had gone 
before him. He was accordingly driven out with his family, 
and the Romans determined to have no more Kings, and they 
ever after hated the very name of King, This is said to have 
happened B,c 510, about the same time when the Tyrant 
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Hippias son of Peisistratos was driven out of Athens. There 
can be no doubt that the driving out of tbe Kii^ of Rome 
is a real event, but, as we have no accounts of it written at 
the time or for ages after, we cannot be certain as to the 
details of the story or as to the exact time when it happened. 
7. The Roman Commonwealth. — The Roman history is, 
for want of contemporary accounts, very uncertain for a 
long time after the driving out of the Kings. Much of 
what commonly passes for Roman history is really made 
up of legends, which are often most beautiful as legends, 
but which still are not history. Much of it also comes 
from what is worse than legends, namely, mere inventions in 
honour of Rome or of some particular Roman family. We 
must wait for two hundred years and more after the Kings 
before we come to history of which we can fully trust the 
details. Still we can make out something, both as to the 
internal constitution of Rome and as to the steps by which 
she made her way to the headship of Italy. The chief thing 
to be remembered is that Rome was a city bearing rule over 
other cities. The government of the Roman commonwealth 
was the government of a city ; and so it always remained, 
even after Rome had come to be the head of Italy and even 
of the world. When the Kings were driven out, the powers 
which had belonged to the Kings were entrusted to two 
magistrates, who were at first called Prcetors and afterwards 
Consulsy and who were chosen for one year only. The Senate 
and the Assembly of the People went on much as they had 
done imder the Kings, but soon after the Kings were driven 
out there began to be great dissensions within the Roman 
Commonwealth. For there was a very old division of the 
Roman people into Patricians and Plebeians or Commons^ of 
whom the Patricians for a long time kept all the chief powers 
of the state in their own hands. Most likely the Patricians 
were the descendants of the first citizens, and the Plebeians 
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were the descendants of allies or subjects who had been after- 
wards admitted to the franchise. This division must have 
begun in the time of the Kings, as it began to be of great 
importance very soon after they were driven out. At first 
the Consuls and other magistrates were chosen from among 
the Patricians or old citizens only, though the Plebeians 
voted in choosing them. There were long disputes between 
the two orders^ as the privileges of the Patricians were 
felt to be very oppressive, and gradually the Plebeians 
obtained the right to be chosen to the consulship and other 
high dignities. The first plebeian Consul was Lucius 
SexHus in B.C. 366, about the time when Epameinondas was 
warring in Peloponndsos. After this the two orders were 
gradually reconciled, and many of the greatest men in the 
later history of Rome were Plebeians. 

8. Wars of Rome with her Neighbours. — At the time 
when the kingly government of Rome came to an end, she 
was strong enough to make a treaty with Carthage^ in which 
she contracts, not only on her own behalf, but also on that of 
all the. Latin cities of the coast as her subjects or depen- 
dent allies. But she seems to have lost a good deal of her 
power after the Kings were driven out. Her chief enemies 
were the Etruscans on the one side of her, and the 
various Oscan nations, especially those called the ^quians 
and VolsciafiSy on the other. With the Latin cities she was 
for a long time in close alliance, Rome, as a single city, being 
one party to the treaty, and the other Latin cities, as a 
League, being the other party. About B.c. 396 Rome greatly 
extended her power by the conquest of Veiiy the nearest of 
the great Etruscan cities. This was taken by Marcus Furius 
CamilluSy who was then Dictator; that is, he was invested for 
six months only with greater powers than the Consuls them- 
selves, as was often done in times of special danger and diffi- 
culty. But soon after this the Roman power received a great 
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check, for in B.C. 390 the Romans were defeated at the river 
Allia by the Gauls, who, it will be remembered, held most of 
the northern part of what is now called Italy. They were 
now pressing southward, and invaded Etruria. The city of 
Rome itself was taken, but the Gauls were soon either driven 
out or paid to go away, and it is wonderful how soon Rome 
got over this great blow. And from this time the Roman 
history becomes somewhat more trustworthy, for we at all 
ev^ats have the lists of the Consuls and other magistrates, 
even though there is still much falsehood and exaggeration 
in our accounts of their actions. The Romans had still to 
withstand several invasions of the Gauls, and they had 
many wars with their neighbours, in which, on the whole, 
they went on increasing their territory, and ever and 
anon admitting those whom they conquered to their own 
citizenship. 

9. The Roman Conquest of Italy. — At last, about B.C 343, 
there began a series of greater wars in Italy, in which the 
Romans may truly be said to have been fighting for the do- 
minion of the whole land. And in the space of about sixty 
yeaurs they gradually won it. The Samnites, an Oscan nation, 
were now the chief people in the South of Italy, a brave and 
stout people, quite able to contend with the Romans on equal 
terms. The first war with the Samnites did not last long, 
and it was followed in 340 by a war between Rome and her 
old allies the Latins, The Latins wished for a more com- 
plete union with Rome and for one of the Consuls to be 
always a Latin ; but to this the Romans would not agree. 
The end of the war was that the Latin League was broken 
up and the cities were merged in the Roman state one by 
one. Then, in 326, began a second Sanmite War which 
lasted eighteen years, and a third which lasted from 298 to 
29a In these two latter wars the Sanmites were helped by 
tibe Etruscans and Gauls, but all were graduallY svibdvi^ 
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and by the year 282 Rome was pretty well mistress of all 
Italy except some of the Greek cities in the South. 

10. The Italian States under Rome. — The condition of the 
Italian states under the Roman dominion was very various, 
but we may say that the free people of Italy now formed 
three main classes, Romans^ Latins^ and Italians, Many of 
the allied and conquered states were altogether merged in 
Rome at a very early time, their people becoming Romans 
and forming tribes in the Roman Assembly. Rome in the end 
gradually admitted all the people of Italy to her own citizen- 
ship. But, till an Italian city which was subject to Rome 
received the Roman citizenship, its people had no voice at all 
in the general government, in choosing the magistrates, or in 
matters of peace and war. And, after such a city received 
the Roman citizenship, the only way in which its citizens 
could influence such matters was by themselves going to Rome 
and giving their votes in the Roman Assembly. This should 
be carefully borne in mind throughout, as it was the natural 
consequence of the Roman government always being the 
government of a city. Among the states whose people did 
not at once become Romans, some had the Latin franchise, 
as it was called, the franchise which was at first given to the 
cities of Latium and afterwards to others in different parts. 
This did not give full Roman citizenship, but it made it much 
•easier to obtain it. Lastly, the Italians or Allies kept their 
own independent constitutions in all internal matters, but 
they had to follow the lead of Rome in all matters of peace 
and war. Thus it was that the Roman dominion in Italy 
was a dominion of a city over cities. 

1 1. The War with P3rrrhos. — ^We now come to the beginning 
of the wars of Rome with the nations out of Italy, beginning 
with one in which they had to fight for their newly won 
dominion in Italy itself. Soon after the Roman power had 

reached into Southern Italy, the people of the Greek citv of 
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Taras or Tarentum contrived to offend the Romans, and they 
then asked Pyrrhos^ Kii^g of Epeiros, to come and help them 
as the champion of a Greek city threatened by Barbarians. 
Pyrrhos came over in 281, and the Romans had now to try 
their strength against a way of fighting ^aite different from 
their own, and that under the most famous warrior of the age. 
Pyrrhos was joined by some of the lately conquered nations 
in Southern Italy, who were glad of a chance of throwing off 
the Roman yoke. He defeated the Romans in two battles, 
but with so much loss on his own side that he was glad to 
make a truce and to go over into Sicily^ where some of the 
Greek cities had asked him to help them against the Cartha- 
ginians, In 276 he came back to Italy, but in the next year 
he was defeated at Beneventum and left Italy altogether. 
In the next few years the small part of Italy which still held 
out against Rome was subdued. 

12. Carthage. — Rome was now mistress of Italy, and she 
soon began to be entangled in wars beyond its boundaries. The 
greatest power besides Rome in the western Mediterranean 
lands was the city of Carthage on the north coast of Africa. 
This, as we have already said, was a Phcenician city, one of 
the colonies of the older Phoenician cities of T3rre and Sidon. 
Carthage, like Rome, was a city bearing rule over other cities ; 
for she had gained a certain headship over the other Phoenician 
cities in Africa, much as Rome had over the Latin and other 
cities in Italy. And besides the kindred Phoenician cities, 
Carthage bore rule also over many of the native tribes 
whom the Phoenician settlers found in Africa. And, unhke 
Rome up to this time, she had, as trading cities and countries 
always strive to have, large dominions beyond the sea. Car- 
thage at this time bore rule over the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica^ and she had also large possessions in Sicily. But in 
Sicily a constant warfare was kept up between the Phoenician 
and the Greek settlements, in which the Tyrants who at dif- 
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ferent times reigned in Syracuse specially distinguished them- 
selves. Such were GelSn, who reigned at the time of t]ie.Per- 
sian War, Dionysios, who reigned at the time of the war be- 
tween Sparta and Thebes, and Agathoklh^ who lived in the 
time of Pyrrhos. As Tyrants in their own city, these men 
did many evil things; still they deserve some honour as 
champions of the Greek nation against the Phoenicians. 
These wars also bring out another point of difference between 
Carthage and Rome. For, while the Romans waged their wars 
by the hands of their own citizens and allies, the wars of 
Carthage were mainly carried on by barbarian mercenaries, 
that is, soldiers serving simply for pay, whom they hired from 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, anywhere in short. A state which does 
this can never hold up for good against one which uses native 
armies ; and it is a sign of the great wealth and power of 
Carthage, helped still more by a few very great men who 
appeared among her citizens, that Carthage could hold up so 
long as she did. Carthage had indeed one other great advan- 
tage, namely that; as a trading city, she was very strong by 
sea, while the Romans had as yet had hardly anything to do 
with naval affairs. Thus Carthage and Rome were the two 
great states of the West, and it could hardly fail but that war 
should spring up between them about something. And it 
was the more likely,1is the island of Sicily lay between them, 
where the Carthaginians had large possessions, and where the 
Greek cities were closely connected with the Greek subjects 
of Rome in Southern Italy. 

13. The First Punic War. — A cause of quarrel was soon 
found in the disputes among the different towns in Sicily. 
Rome, as the head of Italy, undertook to protect the,Mamer- 
tines^ a body of Campanian mercenaries who had seized the 
town of Messini on the strait. Their enemies were HierSn^ 
King 0/ Syracuse — ^for those who were formerly called Tyrants 
now called themselves Kings — and Carthage. Thus arose the 
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first Punic War, so called from the Latin form of the name 
Phoenician, This war went on between Carthage and Rome 
for twenty-four years, beginning in B.C. 264, and Hieron had 
soon to change the Carthaginian alliance for the Roman. 
During so long a time the two great cities contended with 
very varied success, the war being chiefly carried on in 
and about Sicily, though at one time the Roman Consul 
Marcus Atilius Regulusy who is one of the most famous 
heroes of Roman legend, carried the war into Africa. For a 
long time the Carthaginians had greatly the advantage at 
sea ; but gradually the Romans came to be their match at 
their own weapons, and at last a great naval victory was 
won by the Consul Caius Lutatius Catulus, which made the 
Carthaginians ask for peace. The First Punic War ended 
in B.C. 241. 

14. Beginning of the Roman Provinces. — This victory over 
the Carthaginians was the beginning of a new state of things, 
and gave Rome quite a new class of subjects. For, when 
peace was m^de, Carthage had to give up her possessions 
in Sicily^ and the island, except the part which belonged 
to Hieron, became a Roman province. This was the be- 
ginning of the Roman provinces, that is the dominions of 
Rome out of Italy. Their condition was much worse than 
that of the Italian allies, for the provinces were ruled by 
Roman governors, and had to pay tribute to Rome. The 
Provincictls in fact were mere subjects, while the Italians, 
though dependent allies, were ^iTXS. Allies. Though they were 
bound to serve in the Roman armies and to follow Rome in 
all matters of war and peace, they still kept their old consti- 
tutiox>s and no Roman governors were sent to rule them. 

15. The Second Punic or Hannibalian War.— Twenty- 
three years passed between the end of the first Punic War 
and the beginning of the second. But in the meanwhile 
the Romans got possession rather unfairly, of the islands of 
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Sardinia and Corsica^ which Carthage had kept by the peace. 
On the other hand a Carthaginian dominion was growing up 
in Spain under Hamilcar Barkas, one of the greatest men that 
Carthage ever reared, his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and his son 
Hannibaly tbo greatest man of all, and probably the greatest 
general that the world ever saw. Another quarrel arose 
between Carthage and Rome, when Hannibal took the Spanish 
town of Saguntum, which the Romans claimed as an ally. 
War began in 218, and Hannibal carried it on by invading 
Italy by land. This was one of the most famous enterprises 
in all history. Never was Rome so near destruction as in 
the war with Hannibal. He crossed the Alps and defeated 
the Romans in four battles, the greatest of which was that of 
Cannes in B.C. 216. Many of the Italian allies revolted 
against Rome, and the war went on in Italy till B.C. 203. By 
that time the Romans had taken Syracuse, which, after 
Hier6n*s death, had forsaken their alliance, so that all Sicily 
was now a Roman province. They had also, while Hannibal 
was in Italy, conquered the Carthaginian possessions in Spain. 
Lastly, the Roman general who had been so successful in 
Spain, Publius Cornelius Scipio, crossed over into Africa, so 
that Hannibal had to leave Italy and go back to defend Car- 
thage itself. He was defeated by Scipio in the battle of 
Zatna in B.C. 202. Peace was now made, Carthage giving 
up all her possessions out of Africa, and binding herself not 
to make war without the consent of the Romans. That is 
to say, Carthage now became a dependent ally of Rome. 
The Semitic races could no longer dispute the dominion of 
the Mediterranean lands with the Aryans. 

16. The Third Punic War.— The last war with Carthage 

began about fifty years after the second. The Carthaginians 

were always at variance with their neighbour Massinissa 

King of Numidiay who had been an useful ally of Rome in 

the former war. The Romans constantly favoured Massi- 
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nissa, and in B.C. 149 war broke out again between Rome 
and Carthage. Three years later Carthage was taken by the 
younger Scipio, Publius Cornelius Scipio ^milianus ; the 
city was destroyed ; part of its territory was g^ven to Massi- 
nissa, and part became the Roman province oi Africa, This 
is an example of the way in which Rome advanced step by 
step. By the First Punic war Carthage lost territory, but it 
remained quite independent The Second made it a dependent 
ally of Rome, but left it free in its internal government. The 
Third destroyed the city and made the country a province. 
It is perhaps llardly needful to say ihaX AfricOy as the name 
of a Roman province, does not mean the whole continent, 
but only the immediate territory of Carthage. 

17. The First Macedonian War. — We see the same way 
of advancing step by step in the next great conquest made 
by Rome, which was going on at the same time as the Punic 
Wars. This was the conquest oi Macedonia and Greece, Many 
things were beginning to bring the Romans and the Greeks 
together, and, when any people began to have anything to do 
with Rome, however friendly their dealings might be at first, 
it always ended in the other nation being sooner or later 
swallowed up in the Roman dominion. The Romans already 
had Greek subjects in Italy and Sicily. They werp now 
b^^inning to know something of the language and literature 
of Greece, and to imitate them in writings of their own. For 
it is about this time that the Roman literature which we now 
have begins. The Romans now began to have dealings with 
the Greeks in Greece itself ; but their first dealings were quite 
friendly. A war broke out with Illyria in B.C. 229, which ended 
in the island of Korkyra and the cities of Apolldnia and 
Epidamnos submitting to Rome. These were Greek cities 
on the Illyrian coast, and they welcomed the Romans as 
deliverers. But Rome had now got possession on the Greek 
side of the iEgaean, and the conquest of those lands had 
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really begun. In 215 Philip King of Macedonia made a 
league with Hannibal, and in 213 the First Macedonian War 
began, while the second Punic War was still going on. 
In this war Philip was helped by the Leagues of Achaia, 
Akarnania, and Epeiros^ while Rome found allies in the 
League of JEtoliay in Attalos King of Pergamos in Asia, 
and Nobis Tyrant of Sparta. Since the fall of Kleomenes 
Sparta had been in a state of great confusion, and she had 
had several wars with the Achaians, in which PkilopoimSn, 
the last great general of Greece, greatly distinguished him- 
self. Peace was at last made in 205, and sovie changes of 
frontier were made ; but the chief result of the war was that 
Rome had now begun steadily to interfere in Greek and 
Macedonian affairs. 

18. The Second Macedonian War. — The first war with 
Macedonia did not affect the position of that kingdom, or of 
any other of the Greek states, as independent powers. The 
Second Macedonian War^ which began in B.C. 200, marks 
aiwther stage in the progress of conquest. The Romans 
now stepped in to help the Athenians, who were their allies, 
and who had been attacked by Philip. The -/Etolians took the 
Roman side from the beginning, and the Achaians joined 
them in 198. In 197 the war was ended by the defeat of 
Philip at Kynoskephali in Thessaly, and the next year, 196, 
the Roman Consul Titus Quinctius Flamininus proclaimed 
the liberty of all those parts of Greece which had been under 
his power. Philip thus lost a large part of his territory, and 
had to become a dependent ally of Rome. And from this 
time we may count the Greek allies of Rome, though nomi- 
nally free, as practically dependent. 

19. The Conquest of ^tolia. — The ^tolians now invited 
the Seleukid King Antiochos the Great to cross over from 
Asia and attack the Romans in Greece. He crossed over in 
1^2, and several Greek states joined Aim, but the Achaians 
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held steadily to Rome. In 191 Antiochos was defeated at 
Thernwpylai by the Consul Manius Acilius Glabro, and his 
allies the iEtolians were presently, in 189, obliged to become 
a Roman dependency, being the first within the borders of 
Greece itself. Rome also took the islands of Zmkynthos and 
KephalUniay and the Achaian League was extended over all 
Peloponnesos. Rome was now really mistress of Greece, and 
Grecian history from this time consists mainly of her dealings 
with the states which had become practically her subjects. 

20. The Third Macedonian War. — The Third Macedonian 
IVar, waged with Perseus the son of Philip, began in 171. 
Most of the Greek states were now on the Macedonian side, 
as it had become plain that Rome was much more dangerous 
than Macedonia. But the Achaians remained allies of Rome, 
though they were from this time treated with great insolence. 
The war ended with the victory of Lucins ^milius Paullus 
at Pydna in 168. The Macedonian kingdom was now cut uj) 
into four commonwealths, all dependencies of Rome. Epciros 
was subdued and most of its cities destroyed. 

21. Final Conquest of Macedonia and Greece. — ThQ Fourth 
Macedonian War happened at exactly the same time as the 
Third Punic War, in 149. The Macedonians rose under one 
Andriskos, who called himself Philip, and gave himself out as 
the son of Perseus. He was successful for a time, but he 
was overthrown in 148, and Macedonia, after so many stages, 
at last became a Roman province. There were also many dis- 
putes between Rome and Achaia, which now grew into a war, 
and in 146 the Achaians were defeated by Lucius Mummius, 
and Corinth was destroyed in the same year as Carthage. The 
League was dissolved for a while, and the Achaian cities 
became formally dependent on Rome. But Athens and 
several other Greek cities and islands still remained nomi- 
nally independent. The history of these times was written 
by Pofybios, a. leading man in the Achaian League, but who, 
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being a prisoner at Rome, formed a close friendship with the 
younger Scipio and other chief Romans. He was thus able 
to look with his own eyes at two different stages of the 
world's history in a way that perhaps no one else ever could. 
22. The Romans in Asia. — Macedonia and Greece formed 
easy stepping-stones for the Romans to meddle in the affairs 
of Asia. By far the greatest of the Macedonian kingdoms 
in Asia was that of the descendants of Seleukos^ which for 
a while took in all Alexander's conquests in Asia. But this 
great dominion was cut short in the East about B.C. 256 
by the revolt of the Parthians in Northern Persia. They 
established a kingdom under the descendants of their first 
leader Ashk or Arsakhy which in after times was the chiet 
rival of Rome. The eastern provinces of the Seleukid Kings 
thus fell away one by one, but at the time of the Second 
Punic War they still reigned from the ^gaean to far beyond 
the Tigris. But it must be remembered that there were 
several states in Western Asia, both native and Macedonian, 
like the kingdoms of Pergamos and Bithynia, which did not 
form part of their dominion. All these states were more or 
less tinged with Greek culture. We have already seen how 
Antiochos, called the Great, had crossed over into Greece 
and had been there defeated by the Romans. The Romans 
of course then crossed into Asia, and Antiochos was defeated 
by Lucius Scipio at Magnhia in 189. Antiochos had now to 
give up all his dominions west of Mount Tauros, and the 
great dominion of the Seleukid Kings shrank up into a mere 
Kingdom of Syria, But their capital Antioch on the Oront^s 
still remained one of the chief seats of Greek culture, and one 
of the greatest cities of the world. The Romans now became 
really masters of all Western Asia, though, after their manner, 
they did not as yet formally take any part of the land to 
Aemselves. What Antiochos gave up they divided among 
tbeir allies, giving the largest share to Eumenis King oiPer- 
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pantos. The kingdom of Eumends thus became the greatest 
state in Western Asia, and his capital, like Antioch, became 
a great seat of Greek culture and learning. And a little later 
the cities of Lykia joined together in a free and most wisely 
managed Confederation, much after the pattern of the Achaian 
League. But from this time Pergamos, Lykia, and all these 
Macedonian or Hellenized states looked up to Rome, just as 
the Greeks in Greece itself had already learned to do. At last 
in 133 Attalos, the last King of Pergamos, left his dominions 
to the Roman People, and the greater part of them were 
made into a Roman province, by the name of the Province oj 
Asia, the first province that Rome held beyond the iCgaean. 
23. The Romans in Western Europe. Conquest of Cis- 
alpine Gaul. — In all these wars with Carthage, Macedonia, 
and Syria Rome had to struggle with enemies who met her 
on something like equal terms. All were civilized states, and 
the Macedonian Kings, both in Macedonia and in Asia, had 
kept up the military discipline of Philip and Alexander. 
We must now see how Rome dealt with the people of the 
Westy the forefathers of some of the chief nations of modem 
Europe, but who then were only brave barbarians. Her first 
conquest among these was naturally that of those lands within 
the Alps which are now reckoned part of Italy, but which 
were then known as Cisalpine Gaul, The Gauls, it will be 
remembered, had once taken Rome itself, and they had shown 
themselves dangerous enemies to Rome by helping the Sam- 
nites and Etruscans against her. It was no wonder then 
that the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul began almost as soon as 
the conquest of Italy was over. The lands south of the Po 
were won before the First Punic War, and in the time between 
the First and the Second Punic Wars the conquest went on, 
and several colonies were planted beyond the Po. The Gauls 
greatly helped Hannibal in his invasion of Italy, but they 
presently paid dearly for so doing. For, . z.% sootv «& tbit 
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Second Punic War was over, the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
went on, and was ended by about 191. The land was now full 
of Roman and Latin colonies, and it soon became a Roman 
land and began to be reckoned part of Italy. Liguria and 
Venetia were conquered soon afterwards, so that the Roman 
power took in all within the Alps, all that we now call Italy. 

24. The Conquest of Spain. — Meanwhile the third and 
most western of the three great peninsulas, that of Spain, was 
being added, like Greece and the neighbouring countries, to 
the Roman dominion. Spain was the only one of the great 
countries of Europe where the mass of the people were not 
of the Aryan stock. The greater part of the land was still 
held by the Iberians, as a small part is even now by their 
descendants the Basques. But in the central part of the 
peninsula Celtic tribes had pressed in, and we have seen 
that there were some Phoenician colonies in the south and 
some Greek colonies on the east coast. In the time between 
the First and Second Punic Wars Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and 
Hannibal had won all Spain as far as the Ebro for Carthage. 
But during the Second Punic War, between the years 211 
and 206, the Carthaginian territories in Spain were all won 
for Rome by the Scipios. Rome thus became the chief power 
in Spain, even before the Second Punic War was over, and 
before she had conquered all Cisalpine Gaul. But Spain has 
always been a hard country to conquer, and the Romans 
had constant wars with the native tribe^. Still we may look 
on the Roman dominion in Spain as finally established in 
B.C. 133, when the younger Scipio took Numantia, This, it 
will be remembered, was in the same year as the bequest 
of Attalos which gave Rome her first Asiatic possession, and 
Numantia was taken by the same general who had taken 
Carthage, From this time all Spain was a Roman province, 
except some of the mountainous parts in the north, where 
native tribes stiU remained free. 
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25. Beginning of the Conquest of Transalpine Gaul. — 
The conquests of Rome in Transalpine Gaul, Gaul beyond 
the Alps, began a little later. Gaul in the geographical 
sense, the land between the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the Ocean, was then, as now, peopled by different races, 
speaking different languages. In the south the old non-Ar>'an 
inhabitants still held their ground. The districts near the 
Alps wjere chiefly held by Ligurians, while Aquitainey a name 
which then meant the land between the Pyrenees and the 
Garonne, was Iberian, In the centre the Aryan Celts had 
settled, but the next wave, the Teutons , were most likely 
already pressing upon them, though when our kinsfolk first 
crossed the Rhine it would be hard to say. The Mediter- 
ranean coast of Gaul was fringed by that group of Greek 
cities of which Massalia was the head. Massalia was a great 
trading city, and it became an ally, at first a really equal 
and independent ally, of Rome. This was in 218, at the 
beginning of the Second Punic War. The Romans had once 
or twice to cross the Alps to defend their Greek allies, and 
at last, in 125, a ^QxaaLn province was formed in Transalpine 
Gaul, in the land which has ever since kept the name of Pro- 
vence. At the same time the colony of Aquce Sextice^ now 
Aix, was founded. As usual, the Roman dominions advanced, 
and twenty years later the Roman province reached as far as 
Geneva to the north and Tolosa or Toulouse to the west. 

26, The Cimbri and Tcutoncs. — It is not unlikely that the 
Romans would now have gone on and conquered the whole 
of Gaul, if an event had not happened which put a stop for 
some time to their further progress in those parts. For about 
this time Gaul was invaded by a vast host of barbarians called 
Cimbri and Teutones, who came from the North, but about 
whom there has been much doubt whether they really were 
of Celtic or of what we call Teutonic race. They defeated 
several Roman commanders in Gaul, but in 102 the Teutones 
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were utterly defeated by the Consul Caius Marins near 
Aquce Sextics, and in the next year the war was finished by 
the two Consuls Marius and Quintus Lutatius Catulus over- 
throwing the CimbH also at Vercellce in Cisalpine Gaul. This 
was the same sort of danger from which Rome had been saved 
long before by Camillus, the danger of being overthrown, not 
by the chief of a civilized people like Pyrrhos or Hannibal, but 
by a people who were still altogether barbarous. If any 
men of our own race had a hand in this invasion, it gives it a 
special interest for us ; but, at all events, as saving Rome 
from this great danger, the defeat of the invaders was 
one of the greatest events in Roman history, and Caius 
Marius is one of Rome's most famous men. But, fully to 
understand the condition of Rome, and especially to under- 
stand the position of Marius, we must look back a little at the 
state of things in Italy while these great conquests were going 
on abroad. It will however be better to keep the details ot 
the internal affairs of Rome, as far as may be, for the special 
History of Rome, and to speak chiefly of those things which 
concern the relations of Rome to her allies and subjects. 

27. Rome and her Allies. — We have thus seen that, in 
the space of about two hundred years, from the beginning of 
the Samnite Wars to the conquest of Numantia and the 
inheritance of the Province of Asia, Rome had come to be 
the mistress of all the lands round the Mediterranean Sea. 
The whole was not as yet fully annexed and made into 
provinces, but no power was left which had the least chance 
of holding out against Rome. The only great power with 
which Rome had had no war was the kingdom of Egypt. 
There the descendants of the first Ptolemy^ all of whom 
bore his name, still reigned, and Egypt was the richest 
and most flourishing of the Macedonian kingdoms, and its 
capii2\ Alexandra was the greatest seat of Greek learning 
»od science. Bui when the Romans began to be powerful in 
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Asia, even the Ptolemies, who often had wars with the Scleu- 
kids, began to look to Rome as a protector. It was this 
vast dominion, while it made Rome so great in the face of 
other nations, which led to the corruption of her constitution 
within, and at last to the utter loss of her freedom. The 
form of government which had done so well for a single city 
with a small territory did not do at all for the government 
of so large a portion of the world. Throughout the Roman 
dominions the Roman People was sovereign ; the Assembly of 
the People made laws and chose magistrates for Rome itself, 
and sent out generals and governors to conquer and rule 
in the subject lands. The provincials^ and even the allies^ 
had no voice in settling the affairs of the vast dominion of 
which they had become a part, and they were often greatly 
oppressed by the Roman officers. Meanwhile in Rome 
itself the great offices had been gradually thrown open to the 
Plebeians as well as the Patricians^ and hardly any legal 
distinction was left between the two orders. The constitution 
was therefore really democratic j for the sovereign power lay 
in the Assembly of the whole People, which made the laws 
and chose the magistrates. And in choosing the magistrates 
they also indirectly chose the Senate, as it was mainly made 
up of men who had held the different magistracies. Still 
the constitution had a gieat tendency to become practically 
aristocratic. For the men who had held great offices, whether 
patricians or plebeians, began to form a class by themselves, 
and their descendants, who were now called nobles, began 
to think that they only had a right to hold the offices which 
their forefathers had held. Then again the old citizens of 
Rome were largely cut off in the endless wars, and mzxiy/reed- 
inen — that is, men who had been slaves — and strangers got 
the citizenship, so that the character of the Roman People 
was greatly lowered. And, as every citizen who wished to 
vote had to come to Rome in his own person, the Romao^ 
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Assembly had become far too large, and gradually turned 
into a mere mo^. Then again many citizens were wretchedly 
poor, while rich men had made themselves great estates out 
of the land which rightly belonged to the commonwealth. 
Thus, instead of the old political strife hetween pa^rtda?is 
and plebeians y there had come, what was a great deal worse, 
a social strife between the rich and the poor. While Rome 
had still powerful enemies to strive against, these evils did 
not make themselves so much felt ; but, when Rome had 
nothing more to fear, they began to be very glaring, and men 
had to seek for remedies for them. And, along with all this, 
the Italian states, which had not been raised to Roman 
citizenship but which had borne a great part in the wars of 
Rome, now demanded to be made Romans. The cause ot 
the poor against the rich was taken up by Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus y in the year 133 ; and the cause both of the 
poor and of the allies was taken up by his brother Caius in 
123. But both of them were murdered by the oligarchs, who 
wished to keep all power and wealth in their own hands. 

28. The Social War. — After the death of the Gracchi the 
ill will between the nobles and the people, and the further ill 
will between the Romans and the Italians, still went on. 
The next great leader of the popular party was Caius Marius, 
of whom we have already heard as the conqueror of the 
. Teutones. He was not of any high family, but was bom at 
Arpinum, an'old town of the Volscians, whose people did 
not obtain the full Roman citizenship till 188. His sympa- 
thies therefore lay with the people against the oligarchs, and 
still more with the Italians against either the nobles or the 
mob of Rome. He was an excellent soldier, and first began 
to distinguish himself in the war with Jugurtha^ who had 
usurped the kingdom of Numidia^ whose King Massinissa 
had been so useful to Rome in the PUnic War. This war 
beg-an in ill, and in 106 Marius brought the war to an end 
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and led Jugurtha in triumph. Very soon after came the inva- 
sion of the Cimbri and Teutones and Marius' great success 
against them. He was now the chief man in Rome and 
the leader of the popular party. But the complaints of the 
Italians still went on, and in the year 90 most of them rose 
in arms. This was called the Social War, that is the war 
with the Socii or Allies of Rome. It was ended in the 
course of the next year by all the allies, except the SamniUw 
and Lucanians in the south of Italy, submitting and bein^^ 
made Roman citizens. The Samnites, whom it had cost 
Rome so much trouble to conquer two hundred years before, 
still held out. Marius held a command in this war, and so 
did Lucius CorneUus Sulla, who had been his lieutenant in 
the war with Jugurtha ; but Marius did little or nothing, and 
went far to lose his old credit, while Sulla showed himself 
the rising man of Rome. Presently a Civil War, the first 
in Roman history, broke out between Marius and Sulla, in 
which the Social War, which had never quite come to an 
end, merged itself. At one stage of this war Scrtorius, a 
Roman general on the Marian side, held Spain almost as a 
separate power, having a Senate of his own, which ho said 
was the real Roman Senate. In 83 Sulla came back from 
his wars in the East, of which we shall speak directly, and 
the Samnites, who had never laid down their arms, joined 
with the Marian party, and began openly to declare that 
Rome must be destroyed. Rome had never been in such 
danger since quite the old times, and there can be no doubt 
that Sulla, who now saved Rome and crushed the Samnites 
and the Marian party, fixed the future history of the world 
far more than Caesar or anyone else who came after him. 
Sulla now took to himself the supreme power at Rome, with 
the title of Perpetual Dictator, But, when he had quite 
rooted out the Marian party, and had passed a series of laws 
to confirm the dominion of the aristocracy, he gave up his 
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power, and lived as a private man till he died soon after. 
Rome had now passed through her last trial within her own 
peninsula. The Samnites, who had withstood to the last, 
had been utterly cut off, and the other Italians had become 
Romans. 

29. The Mithridatic War. — While Rome went through this 
great trial at home, she had to undergo another almost as 
great abroad. She had to wage a war greater than any that 
she had waged since the conquest of Carthage and Mace- 
donia. One of those states in Asia Minor which had arisen, as 
was before mentioned, out of the ruins of the old Persian Em- 
pire, was Pontos, the Kingdom of the Euxine Sea — Pontos in 
Greek meaning the Sea^ and specially thtf Euxine Sea. Its 
Kings were of native blood, but, like all their neighbours, 
they made a certain pretence to Greek culture, and the 
acquisition of the province of Asia by the Romans made 
them neighbours of Rome. Pontos was now ruled by 
Mithridatis the Sixth or the Great, A war with him broke 
out while the Social War was going on in Italy, and Mith- 
ridatis succeeded in winning all Asia. He then ordered 
all the Romans and Italians who were settled in Asia to be 
massacred in one day, which the people everywhere did very 
willingly — they had made themselves so hateful. Then his 
generals, like Antiochos, crossed over into Greece, where 
many of the Greeks took his side. Sulla then, in 87, came 
into Greece, stormed Athens, won two great battles at Chai- 
rdneia and Orchomenos in Boeotia, and then, being called 
home by the news of the successes of Marius, patched up 
a peace by which Mithridatis gave up all his conquests. 
Such a peace was not likely to last, and, as soon as he 
had a good opportunity, Mithridatis began the war again. 
This was in 74, and the second war between him and 
the Romans, first under Lucius Licinius Lucullus and then 
under C/ic^us Pompeius, called Magnus or the Great, lasted 
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ten years. It ended in the overthrow of the Pontic kingdom, 
which was split up in the usual way, and in the complete 
re-establishment of the Roman power in Asia. 

3a The Conquest of Syria. — In the history of Rome one 
conqaest always led to another, and, after the overthrow of 
Mithridat^, the Roman arms were carried by Pompeius 
much further towards the East than they had ever gone before. 
TigraniSy King oi Armenia, who had helped Mithridat^s, was 
utterly humbled ; Syria, the remains of the great Seleukid 
kingdom, was partly made a Roman province, partly divided 
among dependent princes. Pompeius also took Jerusalem 
in the year 63, 2JulFalestine was henceforth under the Roman 
power, though it was often held by vassal Kings, like the 
Herods in the New Testament. The Roman power now 
reached from the Ocean to the Euphrates, and the Roman 
Commonwealth may now be looked on as having taken the 
place of Alexander and his successors in Asia, as the cham- 
pions of the West against the East. But each increase of 
dominion laid it open to fresh enemies. The Parthian Kings 
became formidable enemies, and indeed rivals, of Rome. 
We shall hear a great deal of the wars and other dealings 
between Rome and Parthia. But the first attempt of the 
Romans against Parthia, which was made by Marcus Lid- 
nius Crassus in the year 54, was utterly unsuccessful. Crassus 
was defeated and killed^ and the more part of his army were 
made prisoners. 

31. State of Things at Rome. — Meanwhile it was being 
shown more and more how unfit the government of the 
single city of Rome was to rule all Italy and the world. New 
discontents arose out of the admission of the Italians to 
the Roman citizenship, and the commonwealth was torn in 
pieces by the disputes of the leading men. We now come 
to the famous men of the last days of the Commonwealth, 
— Pompeius and Crassus, of whom we have already heaidL^ 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero the great orator, Marcus Porcius 
CatOj and the most famous of all, Caius Julius Casar. We 
shall say more of their doings at home in our special History 
of Rome. It may here be enough to say that, as far as 
natural gifts went, Caesar was perhaps the greatest man that 
ever lived, being great in all ways, equally as soldier, states- 
man, and scholar. He was of an old patrician house, but he 
was connected with the family of Marius, and he took up 
the cause of the people not honestly, like the Gracchi, but 
to serve his own ends. The whole commonwealth was now 
utterly corrupt ; still Pompeius and Cicero, though there were 
plenty of faults on their side, did strive to defend the law 
and constitution such as it was, while the Roman people had 
sunk into a mere mob, which men like Caesar could use as 
they chose. 

32. Caesar's Conquests in Gaul. — In the year 59 Caesar was 
Consul, and in the next year he went into Gaul^ which had 
been given him as his province, and where he spent about 
seven years in conquering the whole of the country. Instead 
of a small part of southern Gaul, the Roman dominion now 
reached to the Rhine and the British Channel. In this war 
the Romans first began to have to do with people of our own 
race and with the land in which we now live. Our own 
people, the English^ were still in their old land by the Elbc^ 
and Caesar never came near them. But there were several 
Teutonic tribes in north-eastern Gaul, and in the year 55 
Caesar crossed into Germany itself, but he did not conqucr 
any part of the land. In the same year 55, and again in 54, 
he crossed over into Britain^ but he made no lasting conquest 
and left no Roman troops behind him. Britain was then 
inhabited by a Celtic people, the Britons^ who gave .their 
name to the island, and whom our forefathers, when they 
rame into Britain long after, called the Welsh or strangers. 
Both the German and the British expeditions were made 
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rather to show the power of Rome than to make conquests 
which it would have been hard to keep. The Rhine thus 
became the boundary of the Roman province of Gaul ; that 
is to say, the Germans on the left bank of the Rhine became 
subjects of Rome, along with the Iberian and Celtic inhabi- 
tants of Gaul, while the Germans on the right bank remained 
free. This conquest of Gaul by Caesar is one of the most 
important events in the history of the world. It is in some 
sort the beginning of modem history, as it brought the old 
world .of Southern Europe, of which Rome was the head, 
into contact with the lands and nations which were to play 
the greatest part in later times, with Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain. 

33. The Civil War of Pompeius and Caesar. — Caesar had 
been all this time winning fame and power in Gaul, in order 
to make himself master of his country. Things got into 
great confusion while he was away, which was just what he 
wanted. At last, in the year 49, Caesar openly rebelled, and 
another Civil War now began, Pompeius commanding the 
armies which were faithful to the Conmionwealth. But now 
that the Roman dominion took in so large a part of the 
world, a civil war between Romans was not necessarily 
fought in Italy. The power of Pompeius lay chiefly in the 
lands east of the Hadriatic ; so, while he was gathering his 
forces there, Caesar marched to Rome and got the People to 
make him first Dictator and then Consul for the year 48. 
Then he crossed over to Epeiros, and presently defeated the 
army of Pompeius and the Senate at Pharsalos in Thessaly. 
Pompeius was presently miurdered in Egypt, and in about 
three years* time Caesar was able to overcome all who with- 
stood him in Africa, Spain, and elsewhere. The battle of 
Pharsalos is one of the most important battles in history, as 
it really ended the Roman Commonwealth^ and began the- 
Roman Empire^ which we may almost say Vi^s ^otL<& c>xs. ^Ntx 
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since. The forms of the Commonwealth lasted long after, 
but from this time the Roman world always had a master. 
Caesar was now master of the Roman dominions, and was 
made Dictator for life. He was also called Imperator (the 
word which is cut short into Emperor)^ a title which in 
some sort belonged to every Roman general, but which 
Caesar was allowed to use in a special way. But he was not 
satisfied with being Dictator and Imperator j he wished to be 
King and to wear a diadem. This was more than men could 
bear ; so many of the senators, among whom the chief were 
Caius Cassius and Marcus Junius Brutus^ conspired and 
slew him in the senate-house (March 15th, B.C. 44). Caesar 
was a Tyrants he had overthrown the freedom of his country 
and had seized a power beyond the laws. But it should 
not be forgotten that for the provinces it was a distinct gain 
to get one master instead of many. The real lesson to be 
learned from the overthrow of the Roman Commonwealth is 
that states which boast themselves of their own freedom 
should not hold other states in bondage. 

34. The Second Civil War. — After the death of Caesar 
followed a time of great confusion, lasting for thirteen 
years. Brutus and Cassius, who had killed Caesar, stood 
up for the Commonwealth, and there was a war between 
them and Marcus Antonius^ one of Caesar's officers, and 
Caesar's great-nephew, Caius Octavius, Caesar had adopted 
Octavius as his son; so his name became Caius Julius 
Ccesar Octavianus. These two, along with Marcus JEmi- 
lius Lepidus, formed what was called a Triumvirate for 
settling the affairs of the. Commonwealth. Meanwhile 
Brutus and Cassius, like Pompeius, had gone to the East, 
and in 42 was fought the battle of Philippi in Macedonia 
between them and the Triumvirs, in which the hopes of 
the party of the Commonwealth were crushed. Presently 
Antonius professed to make war i^>on the Parthians, but 
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he did nothing great, for he was utterly bewitched by 
Kleopatra^ Queen of Egypt, the last of the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies. War presently followed between Caesar and 
Antonius, and Antonius and Kleopatra were altogether de- 
feated in a sea-fight at Aktion, near Ambrakia, on the west 
coast of Greece (31). Antonius and Kleopatra presently 
killed themselves, and Egypt became a Roman province. 
All the lands roimd the Mediterranean had now come under 
the Roman dominion, though here and there there were prin- 
cipalities and commonwealths which had not been formally 
made into provinces. 

35. The Beginning of the Empire. — There was now no 
one left to withstand Caesar, and the Senate and People gra- 
dually voted him one honour and office after another, which 
made him practically master of the state, though the outward 
forms of the Commonwealth went on as before. But he was 
never called King^ or even Dictator^ like his uncle, for that 
title had become almost as hateful as that of King. But the 
new title of Augustus was voted to him, and all who succeeded 
him in his power called themselves Ccssar and Augustus, 
But he is specially known as Augustus Ccesar, This is the 
beginning of the Roman • Empire^ for, of the various titles 
borne by Augustus and his successors, that of Emperor 
{Imperator) or chief of the army was the one which pre- 
vailed in the end. The rest of the history of Europe is the 
history of the Roman Empire in one shape or another, and 
we shall see that the title of Roman Emperor went on almost 
to our own times. The first Emperor then was Caius yulius 
Casar Octavianus, and we may count the Empire as beginning 
in B.a 27, when he received the title of Augustus, The last 
Emperor was Francis, King of Germany^ who gave up the 
Empire in a.d. 1806. The differences between the early and 
the later Emperors we shall see as we go on, but there was a 
continuous succession between them without any break. 
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Christianity ; its advance and persecutions (11) — reign of Dio- 
cletian ; his division of the Empire (12) — IcLst persecution of the 
Christians ; Constantine embraces Christianity (12) — Summajy 

(13). 

I. Extent of the Roman Empire. — At the time when the 
government of Rome was practically changed from a 
commonwealth to a monarchy, the Roman power had 
spread over all the lands which could be looked on as 
forming the civilized world. These lands fall naturally 
ilnder three heads, the distinction between which will be 
found to be of great importance as we go on. In the 
Western provinces, as Gaul and Spain, to which we may 
add Africa, where Carthage had been restored by Caesar 
as a JRoman colony, the Romans appeared, not only as a 
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conquering, but as a civilizing people. Roman customs and 
the use of the Latin language took firm root ; the whole 
civilization of these lands became Roman, and the native 
tongues and customs lived on only in out-of-the-way corners, 
such as the mountain land of the Basques in Spain and 
Southern Gaul. But in Greece, and in those lands whither 
the Gre^k speech and customs had been carried by Greek 
colonists or by Macedonian conquerors, the Greek civiliza- 
tion, the older and the higher of the two, still held its ground. 
These lands became politically Rontan, but they remained 
socially and intellectually Greek, and Greek still went on as 
the language of literature and polite life. But in the further 
East, in the lands beyond Mount Tauros, in Syria and 
Egypt, though they had been ruled by Macedonian Kings, 
and though great Greek cities had arisen as their capitals, 
the native languages and religions and general habit of 
thought never died out, nor were they driven, as in the West, 
into out-of-the-way comers. It is only in a very superficial 
sense that these lands can be said to have ever become 
either Greek or Roman. This distinction between what we 
may call the Latin, the Greek, and the Oriental provinces 
must be carefully borne in mind throughout. It was not a 
distinction made by law, but it was one which had most im- 
portant practical results. Speaking roughly, the Roman 
dominion was bounded by the Rhine^ the Danube, the 
Euphrates, and the great desert:^ of Africa, It did not reach 
quite so far as this at the very beginning of the Empire, but 
the few outlying lands which were needed to bring it to those 
boundaries were added during the reigns of Augustus and 
the other earlier Emperors. And within those boundaries 
we may look on the Latin provinces as reaching from the 
Ocean to the Hadriatic, the Greek as reaching from the 
Hadriatic to Mount Tauros, and the Oriental as taking in 
the lands beyond. 

G 
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2. Nature of the Roman Dominion. — It must always be 
remembered that the establishment of the Roman Empire 
was not a formal revolution. The old republican forms 
went on in Rome, and the relations between the ruling 
city and the allied and subject states were in no way changed. 
But as the Empire, as the power of one man, became step by 
step more firmly established, the tendency was to break down 
the old distinctions. Particular families, and sometimes 
whole cities and regions, were admitted to the Roman 
franchise, till at last all the free inhabitants of the Empire 
were declared to be Roman citizens. From this time all the 
subjects of the Empire were legally equal, and all who spoke 
either Latin or Greek began to look on themselves as 
Romans, The Empire, which had once been a collection of 
cities and provinces in different degrees of subjection to one 
ruling city, gradually changed into a vast dominion, all the 
inhabitants of which were alike fellow-subjects of the Em- 
peror. Rome, instead of being the ruling city, thus became 
merely the capital or seat of government. And we shall see 
that, as time went on, Rome ceased even to be the seat of 
government, and other cities took its place. 

3. The Reign of Augustus. — Counting the reign of 
Augustus to begin when he received that new and special 
title, it lasted forty-one years, from B.C. 27 to a.d. 14. 
During all that time he was practically master of Rome 
and of the whole Empire. He became so by the means of 
uniting various great offices in his own person, and by having 
special grants of authority made to him by the Senate for 
periods of ten years. Men thus became gradually used to 
the rule of one man, and, though all the old magistracies and 
the old forms went on, they gradually sank into mere forms. 
The legions were kept up as a standing army, and the 
government gradually became a military monarchy. Au- 

g'ustus however never took on himself anything of the 
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pomp of royalty, but behaved simply as the first magistrate 
of the commonwealth. He did not seek to make any 
great conquests ; still several wars, both successful and un- 
successful, were carried on during his reign. The small part 
of Spain which remained independent was subdued, and the 
Jands south of the Danube were all added to the Empire. 
There were also wars at this time which more concern us, for 
the two Claudii, the stepsons of Augustus, first Drusus and 
then Tiberius^ waged long wars with the Germans beyond the 
Rhine, and it was hoped that Germany would be subdued as 
well as Gaul. Had this happened, the future history of the 
world must have been utterly changed. And every one who 
speaks English or any other Teutonic tongue ought to 
honour the name of the German hero Arminius, who in A.D. 9 
cut off three Roman legions under Pubiius Quinctilius Varus, 
and stopped all fear of Germany becoming a Roman pro- 
vince. Drusus had in some of his wars reached the Elbe, so 
that it is quite likely that he may have come across some of 
our o^^Ti forefathers. 

4. Roman Literature and Art. — The reign of Augustus is 
also famous as the time when many of the best-known Latin 
writers lived. There is nothing in the Latin language which 
at all answers to the native literature of Greece. Before 
the Punic Wars we have only a few scraps. From that time 
the existing Latin literature begins. But the Latin writers, 
especially the poets, were too much given to imitation of 
Greek models to produce anything at all equal to them. But 
there were many great Latin writers in the time of the Civil 
Wars, as Cicero and Ccesar, who were so famous in other 
ways, and the poets Lucretius and Catullus, But the 
Augustan Age, as it is called, became specially famous for 
the number of poets, such as the well-known names of Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, who lived at that time, and sang the praises 
of Augustus and of their great patron his minlstet Catus 

G 2 
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Cilnius McBcenas, Livy also {Titus Livius), the historian of 
Rome, lived at this time. But both he and the greatest of 
the Augustan poets had grown up under the Commonwealth. 
Horace, for instance {Quintus Horatius Flaccus)^ had fought 
against Augustus at Philippi, having been an officer in the 
army of Brutus and Cassius. The most truly original Latin 
writers, the satirist Juvenal and the historian Tacitus, to 
whom we may fairly add the great Roman lawyers, belong to 
a later time. In the same way the Romans of this age greatly 
imitated the Greeks in their buildings and in their works of 
art generally, and it was only gradually that a really genuine 
and national form of Roman architecture was worked out. 

5. The Claudian Emperors. — As Rome was not legally a 
monarchy, it is plain that the supreme power could not pass 
at the will of the last Emperor. But the stepson of Augustus, 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, whom he had adopted, and who 
therefore became his son according to Roman law, succeeded 
without any difficulty, the Senate voting him all the honours 
which Augustus had held. The Empire thus passed into a 
new family, that of the Claudii. But, according to the law 
of adoption, they counted as Ccesars, and the Caesars became 
a kind of artificial family, for no Emperor at this time was 
ever succeeded by his own son. Four Emperors reigned 
by this kind of succession, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, and 
Nero, All of these ^ere Caesars by adoption, though not 
by blood, and Caius, Claudius, and Nero were really de- 
scended from Augustus in the female line. The first of 
these four, Tiberius, reigned from a.d. 14 to a.d. 37. The 
Empire was on the whole prosperous in his time ; but he 
did many jealous and cruel things, causing the death of 
all of whom he was in any way afraid, especially of his 
nephew Germanicus, the son of Drusus, and Germanicus' 
wife Agrippina, Germanicus took his name from his 
wars in Germany, where he advanced as far as the 
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Weser, but he was happily recalled by the jealousy of Tibe- 
rius. Caitis, commonly called Caligula, the son of Ger- 
m^icuS; succeeded Tiberius, and reigned four years, from 
37 to 41. He seems to have been quite mad, and did the 
wildest and wickedest things in every way, and at last he 
was killed by some of his officers. The soldiers then chose 
Claudius, the brother of Germanicus and uncle of Caius, 
and the Senate had to confirm their choice. This was the 
first time that an Emperor was chosen by the aimy. Claudius 
was a well-meaning man, but he was constantly led astray by 
his wives and favourites. It was in his time that the Roman 
conquest of Britain began, and Claudius himself came for 
a short time into Britain in the year 43. He reigned till 
54, >vhen he was poisoned by his last wife Agrippina^ who 
was the daughter of Germanicus and his own niece. She had 
made him adopt her son Nero, who then succeeded, and 
reigned well for a while, but gradually became the worst of 
the whole family for every form of vice and cruelty. At last 
the soldiers in the distant provinces began to rebel, and Nero 
was deposed by a vote of the Senate, and died by his own 
hand in the year 68. The Empire now passed quite away 
from the Ca^sarean family; those who followed no longer 
pretended to belong to that family even by adoption ; yet all 
who succeeded to the Empire still went on calling themselves 
CcBsar and Augustus to the very end. 

6, The Flavian Emperors. — A time of confusion followed 
on the death of Nero. The armies in various parts of 
the Empire chose their own generals to be Emperors, and 
several of them obtained possession of Rome, and were 
acknowledged by the Senate and People for a little while. 
Thus Galba, Otho, Viiellius, succeeded one another very 
quickly, each reigning a little time and being killed. At 
last, in the year 70, a more permanent power was estiblished 
by Titus Flavins Vespasianus, who kept the Empire till his 
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own death in 79, and was succeeded by his sons TiU4s and 
Domitian in succession. Vespasian made a much better 
ruler than any of the Emperors who had gone before Mm, 
and a long time of comparative peace and good government 
now began. In Vespasian's time the Jews^ who had rebelled 
in the time of Nero, were subdued by his son Titus, and 
Jerusaletn was destroyed. And during the times of con- 
fusion, the Batavians, a people near the mouth of the 
Rhine, very nearly akin to ourselves, had revolted and 
tried to set up an empire of their own in Gaul. This move- 
ment too was put down about the same time as that of the 
Jews. The power of Vespasian and his family was now 
firmly established, but it is to be noticed that the Flavian 
Emperors did not, like the yulian and Claudian, spring from 
any of the great and ancient families of Rome. This is a sign 
of the way in which old distinctions were breaking down. Titus 
reigned but two years after the death of his father ; he was 
called the Delight of Mankind^ but his brother Domitian, 
who succeeded him and who professed to be a careful and 
severe assertor of the laws, gradually became as great a tyrant 
as any of the Claudii. In his time the conquest of Britain was 
completed by Agricola, and Rome found a new enemy to 
strive against in the Dacians beyond the Danube. Domitian 
was killed in 96, and the Flavian dynasty ended with him. 

7. The Good Emperors. — ^We now come to a time which 
in some sort continues the Flavian dynasty. The Roman 
world had now got thoroughly used to the rule of a single man, 
and there can be no doubt that the provinces were better off 
under the rule of the Emperors than they had been under 
the Commonwealth. And, from the accession of Vespasian 
onwards, there was a great feeling in favour of legal and 
regular government, of strict observance of the law and ot 
respect for the authority of the Senate. It was about this 
time that Law began to be a matter of special study, and 
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that the great Roman lawyers began to put together that 
system of Roman Law, known as the Civil Law, which has 
been the groundwork of the Law of most parts of Western 
Europe except England. Several famous writers, both in 
Greek and Latin, flourished at this time, especially the great 
historian Tacitus, The Emperors of this time, who are often 
called specially the Good Emperors^ formed a kind of artifi- 
cial family, like that of the first Caesars, each man being 
succeeded, not by his real son, but by one whom he had 
adopted. Five thus reigned in order, Nerva from 96 to 98, 
Trajan from 98 to 117, Hadrian from 117 to 138, Antoninus 
Pius from 138 to 161, and Marcus Aurelius from 161 to 180. 
He was succeeded by Commodus, who was his own son and 
not merely a son by adoption ; Commodus was the first 
Emperor who was bom during the reign of his father. Of 
these Trajan was the first Emperor who was born out of 
Italy, being a native of Spain. Marcus Aurelius was a 
philosopher, who left some excellent moral writings behind 
him. With him the time of the Good Emperors ended. His 
son Commodus was, for vice and cruelty, one of the worst 
princes that ever reigned, and was at last murdered in 192. 

8. Emperors chosen by the Army. — A time now followed, 
lasting for nearly a hundred years, from 192 to 285, during 
which there is no need to go through all the Emperors by 
name. Many of them reigned but a very short time. The 
soldiers set up and slew Emperors as they chose, and the 
Senate was obliged to make the usual votes in favour of those 
who were thus set up. It was quite a rare thing for the 
Empire to pass from father to son, or by fair election by the 
Senate, or in any other peaceful and lawful way. The nearest 
approach to founding a dynasty or succession of Emperors 
in the same family happened in the family of Septimius Seve- 
rjis, who reigned from 193 to 211. He and his sons called 
themselves Antoninus, though it does not seem that they were 
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descended from, or even adopted by, any of the Emperors of 
that name. Under Severus the government became still more 
military than it had been before. He was succeeded by his 
wicked son Antoninus^ who is commonly called Cafacalia, 
And, after he was murdered in 217, two Syrian youths, 
Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, who were said to be 
Caracalla's sons, were set up in succession, who both took the 
names of Aurelius and Antoninus. Of these Elagabalus was 
one of the worst, and Alexander one of the best, of the 
Emperors. In the time of Caracalla the old distinctions of 
Rofnans, Latins, Italians, and Provincials were quite wiped 
out. Roman citizenship was now given to all the free inha- 
bitants of the Empire, so that a man in Britain or Greece 
or anywhere else called himself a Roman, as in the East 
men have done ever since. It therefore happened that 
many of the best and bravest Emperors, especially towards 
the end of this time, were what would before have been 
called Barbarians, That word now meant those who were 
altogether outside the Empire. Many of the best of these 
later Emperors came from Illyria, Claudius, Aurelian, and 
others, brave and wise men who rose by their merits, fol- 
lowed one another in swift succession, and had much fighting 
with the different enemies of Rome. At last one of the 
greatest of their number made a complete change in the con- 
stitution of the Empire, which we must presently speak of. 

9. The Tjrrants, — ^While Emperors were thus set up and 
put down by the soldiers, it often happened that there were 
several Emperors or claimants of the Empire at once ; that is 
to say, the armies in different parts of the Empire had eacli 
set up their own general to be Emperor. And towards tlie 
end of this period it often happened that one of these pre- 
tenders contrived to keep some part of the Empire for several 
years, so that there were Emperors reigning in Gaul or 
Britain or some other province or provinces only. But these 
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local Emperors must not be mistaken for national rulers 
of the provinces where they reigned ; they claimed to be 
Roman Emperors, and they of course aimed at getting the 
whole Empire, if they could. Sometimes the reigning Em- 
peror found it convenient to acknowledge them as colleagues ; 
if they were unsuccessful, they were called Tyrants. As in 
old Greece a Tyrant had meant a man who unlawfully seized 
on kingly power in a commonwealth, so now it meant a man 
who called himself Emperor, but who was held not to have a 
lawful right to the title. In the time of GallicnuSy who reigned 
from 260 to 268, the whole Empire was split to pieces among 
various pretenders of this kind. One of these should be 
specially noticed, because it is the only case among all these 
divisions of anything like a real national state being founded. 
This was at Palmyra in Syria, where one Odenathus was 
acknowledged as Emperor, and after him his wife ZHnobia, 
one of the most wonderful women in history, reigned as Queen 
of the East. But this new kingdom was put down by Auielian, 
one of the ablest of the Illyrian Emperors, in 271. 

10. Wars with the Persians and Germans. — Most of the 
Emperors from the time of the Flavian family onward had to 
wage constant wars against the enemies of Rome in different 
parts of her long frontier. And, what marks the beginning 
of a new state of things, they had now constantly to fight, 
not, as in former times, to make new conquests, but to keep 
what they had got already. Yet some new provinces were 
still for a while added to the Empire. Thus Trajan was a 
great conqueror : he won several provinces in the East from 
the Parthians, and also formed the province of Dacia beyond 
the Danube. But these distant conquests were not long 
kept ; the new provinces in the East were given up almost 
at once by Trajan's successor Hadrian^ and Dacia was 
afterwards given up by Aurelian. In the East the Romans 
had presently to fight with a new enemy, no longer the 
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Parthians, but the real old Persians, They had been kept in 
bondage ever since the time of Alexander, but they rose up 
about the year 226 and founded a new Persian kingdom 
imder Ardeshir or Artaxerxes, whose descendants, called the 
SassanidcB, ruled over Persia more than four hundred years. 
Many of the Emperors had to wage war with the Persians, 
and among them Alexander Severus and Valerian ^ the father 
of Gallienus, who reigned from 253 to 260. He was taken 
prisoner by the Persians, and died in captivity. But the 
wars which the Romans had to wage in the West have a 
more special interest for us, as from about the time of Marcus 
Aurelius the various Teutonic tribes began really to threaten 
the Empire. Marcus had much to do in fighting with our 
kinsfolk along the Danube, and, before long, Teutonic nations 
began to press into the eastern part of the Empire also. We 
now first hear of the famous nation of the Goths ^ a people 
whose speech was very nearly akin to our own, and also of 
the Franks^ whose name has in later history been more 
famous still. The great lUyrian Emperors had much to do in 
fighting both with the Persians and with the Goths and other 
Teutonic people. And ClaudiuSy who reigned before Aurelian 
from 268 to 270, won a great victory over the Goths, who 
for some time kept somewhat more quiet. We now come to 
a time of great changes in the internal state of the Empire. 

II. The Growth of Christianity. — All this while, almost 
from the very beginning of the Empire, a new religion had 
been growing up in the world. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born in the reign of Augustus and was crucified in the 
reign of Tiberius. Ever since that time Christianity had 
been gradually preached in most parts of the Empire, 
and the Christians were now a large and important body. 
The Christians were often cruelly persecuted, but it should 
be carefully noticed that, as a rule, it was not the worst 
JEmperors who most persecuted them. The truth is that 
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the heathen religion of ancient Rome was looked on as 
part of the constitution of the state. Other Gods might 
be worshipped, if only the old Gods did not lose their 
worship, but a religion which taught that the Gods of Rome 
and of all other nations were ahke false, and which strove 
to win over all mankind to that beUef, was looked on as 
dangerous to the Empire. Those Emperors therefore who 
werewmost zealous to keep up the old laws and customs of 
Rome were commonly the most anxious to put down the new 
faith, and we therefore find that the Christians really suffered 
most under good and reforming princes like Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius. Still the Church constantly advanced and 
made converts, for men had now but little real faith in the old 
Gods, and their worship was mainly kept up as a matter oi 
state policy. And Christianity also had no small influence 
even on those who did not accept it as a religion. A higher 
standard of morals and higher notions of the divine nature 
became common even among the heathens, and many a phi- 
losopher who professed to hate and despise Christianity was 
a better man for Christianity having been preached. At last 
it became plain that a deadly struggle must come between the 
old faith and the new. Those who held that the greatness 
and glory of Rome were bound up with the worship of the 
old Gods of Rome saw that the time was come when a stand 
must be made. The Christians were now grown so powerful 
that several of the later Emperors, especially Decius and 
Valerian^ looked on them as dangerous to the state, and 
severe persecutions went on during their reigns. After that 
time, there was a lull ; the Christians were not molested for 
a long time, and their doctrine spread among all classes of 
people everywhere. At last, at the time which we have now 
reached, among many important changes, came the last and 
greatest persecution. 

12. Diocletian and his Successors. — ^During all this time 
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the notion of the Roman Commonwealth, the forms of which 
had been so carefully kept up under the earlier Emperors, 
had almost wholly died out. The Empire had become a 
military monarchy, in which the power of the prince rested 
mainly on the support of his soldiers. And another change 
gradually happened. All the inhabitants of the Empire 
were now equally Romans, and the Emperors had to move 
about wherever the needs of constant warfare called tiiem. 
Italy therefore ceased to be any longer distinguished from 
the rest of the Empire, and even the importance of Rome 
itself, as the centre of the Empire, was greatly lessened. 
These great changes, which had already taken place in fact, 
were now formally acknowledged. In the year 284 the 
Empire fell to Diocletian^ another of the able lUyrians of 
whom so many had risen to the throne. He began quite 
a new order of things. There were to be two Emperors, 
with the title of Augustus^ reigning as colleagues, with two 
Ccesars tinder them. Speaking roughly, this fourfold division 
answered to Italy itself and the neighbouring countries, the 
Western provinces (Gaul, -Spain, and Britain), the Greek ^ 
and the Oriental provinces. Many of the forms of royalty 
which had been unheard of before were now brought into 
use, though even now no Roman prince dared to take the title 
of King, and the Senate and Consuls still went on in name. 
But Rome was now quite forsaken as a dwelling-place of the 
Emperors, who found it better to live near the frontiers, 
whence they could keep watch against the Persians, Germans, 
and other enemies of the Empire. Thus Diocletian and his 
colleague Maximian lived respectively at Nikom^deia in Asia 
and at Milan, while one of the Ccesars was commonly placed 
in Gaul or Britain, at Trier or at York, In 303 Diocletian 
abdicated, and compelled his colleague Maximian to abdicate 
also. But towards the end of their reign they put forth a 
merles of cruel edicts against the Christians, and the heaviest 
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of all the persecutions now took place. Cut the Church 
lived through all attempts to destroy it, and its greatest 
worldly success followed soon after this great persecution. 
The system of Augusti with CcBsars under them was not 
regularly kept up for any long time. A series of civil wars 
followed, till at last the whole Empire was joined together 
again in the hands of Constantine^ called the Great. He 
began to reign at York in 306, he obtained the whole 
Empire in 323 and reigned till 337. He was the first Em- 
peror who acknowledged himself a Christian, and other 
important changes were made in his time, which will be 
spoken of in the next chapter. 

13. Summary; — We have thus gone through the history of 
heathen Rome both under the Commonwealth and under the 
Empire, It began as a single city ;. it gradually gained the 
dominion first over Italy, and then over all the lands round 
the Mediterranean Sea, and it gradually admitted its subjects 
and allies to its own citizenship. When the government of a 
single city became quite unable to act as the government of 
the whole civilized world, all power gradually came into the 
hands of one man, and the practical holding of all power 
by one man gradually changed into an avowed monarchy. 
Then, when all the inhabitants of the Empire were alike 
Romans, the city of Rome became, as it were, lost in the 
Roman Empire, and other cities began to be seats of govern- 
ment. At the same time new enemies, namely our own 
kinsfolk, were beginning to threaten the Empire, and a new 
religion, that which we ourselves believe, was beginning to sup- 
plant the old religion of Rome. We have thus come to a time 
of very great and speedy change, and to the first beginnings 
of the state of things which still goes on in modern Europe. 
There is in some things a greater change between the first 
Emperors and the Emperors after Constantine than there was 
between the old Kings of Rome and the first Emperors. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN EMPIRE. 

History of Constantine ; his changes in the government of the Em- 
pire [i)—he fixes his capital at Constantinople or New Rome (i) 
— reigns of Constantius and jfulian (i) — establishment of Chris- 
tianity ; disputes and Councils in the Church {2)— forms assumed 
by Christianity in different parts of the Empire (2) — revival of 
paganism under jfulian ; its final extinction (2) — Teutonic settle- 
ments within the Empire (3) — movements of the Goths ; defeat and 
death of Valens (4) — reigns of Theodosius and his sons {^—Rome 
taken by Alaric [/^—foundation of the Gothic kingdom in Spain 
{4) — invasion of Attila (5) — later Emperors in the West ; the two 
Empires nominally reunited; rule of Odoacer in Italv (5) — settle- 
ments of the Burgundians and Franks in Gaul ; reign and con- 
quests of Chlodwig (6) — settlement of the Vandals in Africa (7) — 
reign of Theodoric in Italy (7) — intermixture of Romans and 
Teutons ; origin of the Romance nations (8) — growth of the Ro- 
mance languages (9) — distinctions of High and Low Dutch (10) — 
the English conquest of Britain ; its differences from the other 
Teutonic settlements (11). 
• 
I. Constantine and his Family. — The changes which were 
wrought by Constantine made him one of the most famous 
of all the Emperors. He was the son of Constantius, who 
had reigned under Diocletian and Maximian in Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul, and who, though not a Christian himself, 
had, out of justice and humanity, done what he could to 
protect the Christians. Constantine himself for a long time 
'id the same. He prottcttd the Christians, but he did not 
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profess their religion till the last civil war in 323, which gave 
him possession of the whole Empire. He presently made a 
change which had a great effect upon the later history of the 
Empire. Rome, as we have seen, had ceased to be the usual 
dwelling-place of the Emperors, and they had been commonly 
living at Milan, Nikom6deia, and other places. Constantine 
now fixed the capital of the Empire in the old Greek city of 
Byzantion on the Bosporos, which he greatly enlarged and 
called New Rome, but which has ever since been better 
known as Constantinople or the City of Constantine. The 
chief power was thus placed in a city which was Christian 
from what we may call its new birth, and which had none-of 
the heathen associations of the Old Rome. And, as Constan- 
tinople was in its origin a Greek city, it soon again became, 
though it was the capital of the Roman Empire, a city more 
Greek than Roman, and it gradually became the chief seat 
of Greek culture and learning rather than Antioch and 
Alexandria. Constantine too in his new capital was able to 
set more fully in order the despotic system of government 
which had been brought in by Diocletian. From this time, 
though the Senate and the Consuls still went on, we may 
look on the Empire as being an absolute monarchy in form 
as well as in fact And moreover Constantine not only 
reigned longer than any Emperor since Augustus, but he 
established his power so firmly that the Empire lasted in his 
family as long as any of his family were left. But they were 
mostly cut off by their own kinsfolk. Constantine divided 
his dominions among his three sons, but at last, in 350, the 
Empire was united again in his son ConstanttuSy who reigned 
at Constantinople till 361. There were several revolts and 
rival Emperors in his time, as well as many disputes in the 
Church, and unsuccessful wars with the Germans and Per- 
sians. But his cousin yulian^ who was Ccesar under him in 
*:he West, drove the Germans out of Gaul, and thus made 
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himself a great name. At last his soldiers proclaimed him 
Augustus^ and as Constantius died soon after, Jtilian got 
possession of the whole Empire without much trouble. But 
his reign did not last long, as in 363 he died in war against 
the Persians, and the family of Constantine ended with him. 

2. The Establishment of Christianity. — When Constantine 
embraced Christianity the long struggle between the Church 
and the power of heathen Rome came to an end. The 
Church conquered the Empire. Not only did the Empire 
become Christian, but Christianity became in a special way 
the religion of the Empire. Christianity has hardly any- 
where taken firm and lasting root, except in those countries 
which , either formed part of the Roman Empire or learned 
their religion and civilization from it, and from this time the 
history of the Church and of the Empire go together. Con- 
stantine, as was often done at that time, put off his baptism 
till just before his death. Yet he acted throughout as the 
chief ruler of the Church ; and when Arius, a priest of 
Alexandria, put forth new doctrines as to the more myste- 
rious points of Christian belief, it was by his authority, as 
Emperor, that a Council of Bishops was gathered together at 
Nikaia in Bithynia in 325. This is commonly called the 
Council of Nice, and here the Nicene Creed was drawn up. 
This was the first of what are called the General Councils of 
the Church, several of which were held in this and the next 
century. For men were at this time constantly disputing 
about the deepest doctrines of the Christian religion, and 
each heresy^ that is, each new and strange kind of teaching, 
commonly called for a Council to settle the dispute. The 
truth is that the despotic system of the Empire had so 
^^Anoighly crushed men's minds in all political matters that 

^^finly on points of religion that there was any free play 
^fpX at all. Moreover, while Christianity is essentially 
Mion of the Roman Empire, different forms of Chris- 
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to the worship of the old Gods. But all the Emperors after 
him were Christians, and, by the end of the fourth century after 
Christ, the Christians were, to say the least, the great majority 
in most parts of the Empire. Under the Emperors Gratian 
and Theodosius, who reigned between them from 367 to 395, 
the public profession of paganism was quite put an end to. 

3. The Teutonic Invasions. — We have now come to the 
time when the nations of our own race began to make their 
way into the Empire. We have seen that the different German 
tribes had been most dangerous enemies of Rome ever since 
the time of Augustus, and that many of the most valiant 
Emperors had had much ado to defend the Empire against 
them. So it was still ; Constantine and Julian had to fight 
hard against the Germans, and so had Valentuiian, the 
next Emperor but one after Julian. But in all these wars, 
though the Germans were constantly driven back, yet they 
grew stronger and stronger, while the Romans grew weaker 
and weaker. Some of the Germans made their way into 
the Empire in arms ; others took service in the Roman 
armies, and often received grants of land as their reward. 
In both ways they learned something of Roman civilization 
and Roman military discipline, without losing anything of 
their .own strength and courage. Presently it became not 
uncommon for a Gothic or other Teutonic chief to be at 
once King of his own people and to bear some title as a 
Roman general or magistrate. In such cases he and 
his people served the Emperors or fought against them, 
pretty much as they thought good, or according as they were 
well or ill treated. And at the same time they learned some- 
thing of the religion of Rome, so that most of the Teutonic 
nations became Christians before they settled in the Empire 
or very soon after. But it was for the most part in its Arian 
form, that they embraced Christianity. Thus we find Bar- 
Az^a/fs, who for the most part however were Christians 
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settled within the Empire, and before long they began to 
occupy whole provinces. We have now come to the time 
when the Teutonic settlements and conquests become the 
most important facts in our history. It often happens that 
the naigrations and victories of one nation are caused by 
some other nation pressing upon it. And so it happened 
now. The movement of the Teutonic nations into the 
Roman Empire which had already begun was greatly has- 
tened and strMigthened by the pressure of Turanian tribes 
who were pushing their way from the East. The chief of 
these were the Huns, who had been themselves driven out of 
China in the extreme east of Asia, and who were now 
making their way into Europe. Though the Huns did not 
themselves enter the Empire till long afterwards, and 
though they never actually settled within it at any time, yet 
this migration of theirs had a most important effect on the 
state of the Empire, by the stir which it caused among the 
Teutonic nations. 

4. The Goths. — The first Teutonic people whom the Huns 
met were the Goths, who had lately formed a great kingdom 
in the land north of the Danube, which had been Trajan's 
province of Dacia, but from which the Romans had with- 
drawn under Aurelian. They were beginning to become 
Christians of the Arian sect under the teaching of a Bishop 
named Wulfila or Ulfilas, whose translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Gothic tongue is the oldest Teutonic writing 
that we have. The Huns now came upon them like a storm ; 
some of the Goths submitted to the new invaders, while 
others were allowed to cross the Danube and settle within 
the Empire. This was in 376. The first Valentinian was 
now dead : the reigning Emperors were his brother Valens 
in the East and his sons Graiian and Valentinian in the 
West The Goths were so ill-treated by the officers of 
Valens that they took Xo arms ; a battle -was iav\.^\. wsax 

H2 
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Hadrianople in 378, in which Valens was killed. After this 

the^Goths were never driven out of the Empire, though many 

of them took service in the Roman armies. This was a most 

wretched time for the Empire ; for, besides the movements 

of the Barbarians, various Emperors or Tyrants rose and 

fell in different Provinces, especially in Gaul and Britain. 

Things went on a little better during the reign of Theodosius, 

who is called the Great, and who reigned, first as a colleague 

of the sons of Valentinian, and afterwards alone, from 379 

to 395. Theodosius is famous for the penance to which he 

submitted at the hands of Saint Ambrose, the Archbishop 

of Milan, who refused him admittance to the church till he 

had repented of a massacre which he had ordered among the 

turbulent people of Thessalonica. Theodosius was the last 

Emperor who reigned over the whole Empire before it was 

divided and dismembered ; as soon as he died it began to 

fall in pieces. He left two sons, of whom Honorius reigned 

in the MLest, and Arcadius in the East. The West-Goths, 

under their famous King Alaric, presently revolted, and, 

though they were kept in check for a while by the Roman 

general Stilicho, at last, in 410, they took and sacked Rome, 

which had never been taken by a foreign enemy since the 

time of Brennus the Gaul. Alaric died soon after, and the next 

Gothic King Athaulf made a treaty with the Empire and 

passed into Gaul and Spain. German tribes of all kinds were 

now pressing into Gaul, and from Gaul into Spain, and rival 

Emperors were rising and falling. Athaulf went in name 

as a Roman officer to restore the province of Spain to the 

Empire. In reality this was the beginning of an independent 

Gothic kingdom in Spam and Southern Gaul, and the way 

in which this kingdom began is a good example of the way 

in which the Roman Empire, its laws and titles, still exercised 

a powerful influence on the minds of those who were really 

Its conquerors. 
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5. End of the Emperors in Italy. — Meanwhile the Western 
Empire was being cut short in all quarters by the settlements 
of the Franks^ Burgufidians, Vandals y and other Teutonic 
tribes in the different provinces, settlements of which we shall 
speak of again presently. And while the Western provinces 
were thus falling off one by one, the East had much ado to 
hold up' against the attacks of the Persians. Presently the 
Romans of both Empires, and the Goths and other Teutons 
who had settled within the Empire, were all threatened by the 
Turanian hordes under the famous Atfila, King of the Huns. 
He went on for a while ravaging and conquering far and wide, 
till at last he was defeated in the great battle of Chdlons in 451 
by the united powers of Romans, Goths, and Franks. This was 
one of the most important battles in the histor>'of the world ; 
it was a struggle for life and death between the Aryan and 
Turanian races, and Christianity and civilization, and all that 
distinguishes Europe from Asia and Africa, were at stake. 
The names therefore of Aetius, the Roman general, and of 
the West-Gothic King TheodoHc who died in the battle, are 
names which should always be held in honour. It is needless 
to go through the names of all the Emperors of this time : the 
only one in the West who is worth remembering on his own 
account is Majorian, a wise and brave man, who reigned from 
457 to 461. At last, in 476, the succession of the Western 
Emperors came to an end, and the way in which it came to 
an end marks the way in which the names and titles ot 
Rome were kept on, while all power was passing into the 
hands of the Barbarians. The Roman Senate voted that one 
Emperor was enough, and that the Eastern Emperor Zejto 
should reign over the whole Empire. But at the same time 
Zeno was made to entrust the government of Italy with the 
title of Patrician to Odoacer^ the chief of a German people 
called the Heruli. Thus the Roman Empire went on at 
Constantinople or New Rome^ while Italy and. >i^\fe Old Rome 
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itself passed into the power of the Barbarians. Still the 
Roman laws and names went on, and we may be sure that 
any man in Italy would have been much surprised if he had 
been told that the Roman Empire had come to an end. We 
shall presently see what important events came of this long 
keeping on of the old Roman names and feehngs. 

6. Settlements of the Burg^ndians and Franks. — It was 
through these settlements of the Teutonic tribes within the 
Roman Empire that several of the chief nations of modern 
Europe arose. We may perhaps call the Spanish kingdom 
of the West'GothSy of which we have already spoken and 
which began about 414, the first of the kingdoms of modern 
Europe, the first which arose out of the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire. For some while it was not merely a Spanish 
kingdom, for it took in all Aquitaine or Gaul south of the 
Loire, and the capital of the West-Gothic kings was at 
Toulouse, Meanwhile the Burgundians and Franks^ whose 
names are so famous in later history, began to settle, at 
first under a nominal subjection to the Empire, in other 
parts of Gaul. The Burgundians settled in the south- 
eastern part of Gaul, where their name has lived on in 
several kingdoms and duchies. And, towards the end of 
the fifth century, the kingdom of the Franks took firm 
root in Gaul under their King Chlodwig or Clovis — the 
same name which was afterwards written Ludwig, Louis, and 
Lewis — ^who reigned from 481 to 511. He became a Chris- 
tian, and not only a Christian but a Catholic, which gp-eatly 
favoured his conquests, as all the other Teutonic Kings 
were Arians. The dominions of the Franks now took in 
part of their old country in Germany and also their conquests 
in Gaul. And they have given their name to parts of both 
countries ; for part of Germany is still called Franken or 
Franconia, and part of Gaul is still called France, In Latin 
both names are the same, Francia, But the Franks gradually 
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spread their conquests over a much larger part both of Gaul 
and of Germany, bringing the different nations of both into 
more or less subjection to them. Thus they conquered the 
kingdom of the Burgundians and won Aqiiitainc from the 
West-Goths, leaving to them only a small part of Gaul on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. But it was only in Northern 
Gaul that the Franks really settled. It was out of these 
settlements of the West-GotJis^ Franks^ and Burgundians 
that all the modem states of Germany, Gaul, and Spain 
have arisen. 

7. The Vandals and the East-Goths. — But there were 
other Teutonic settlements in the Empire which did not in 
this way give birth to modem states and nations, because the 
Emperors were, as we shall presently see, able to join them 
again to the Empire. Among these were what we may call 
the worst and the best of the Teutonic settlements, those 
namely of the Vandals in Africa and of the EasUGoths in 
Italy. The Vandals were for some time settled in Spain, 
but in 429 they crossed over into Africa and founded a king- 
dom of which Carthage was the capital. The Vandals were 
Arians, and they cruelly persecuted the Catholic Romans whom 
they found in the country, and this seems to have been one 
reason among others why their kingdom did not last. The 
kingdom of the East-Goths in Italy was very different. 
Their King Theodoric entered Italy in 489 by a commission 
from the Emperor Zeno^ overthrew Odoacer, and reigned 
himself from 493 to 526. But, though he reigned in Italy, he 
was never called King of Italy but only King of his own 
Goths. Though he was an Arian, he in no way persecuted 
the Catholics, and he let the Romans keep their own laws 
and all that they were used to. Every year he named one ot 
the Consuls, while the other was named by the Emperor at 
Constantinople. Italy under Theodoric was the most peace- 
ful and flourishing country in the world, nvot^ ^^'as:^1\iS. "ass.^ 
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flourishing than it had been for a long time before or than it 
has ever been since till quite lately. The dominions of 
Theodoric stretched far beyond Italy to the north, east, and 
west, and he ruled the West- Gothic kingdom in Gaul and 
Spain as guardian for his grandson. But this great dominion 
of the East-Goths did not last any more than that of the 
Vandals in Africa, and none of the modern states or nations 
of Europe can be said to spring from either of them. 

8. Origin of the Romance Nations. — We thus see that 
new states arose out of the settlements of the Teutonic 
nations in the western provinces of the Empire. And we 
may say that not only new states arose but also new nations. 
For, out of the mixture of the Roman inhabitants and the 
Teutonic settlers, there arose a new state of things, which 
was neither Roman nor Teutonic, but a mixture of the two. 
The Goths and the other Teutons who settled in Italy, Spair,, 
and Gaul were by no means mere destroyers who swept 
everything before them. They let the Romans keep their 
own laws and language and part of their lands. And in 
Spain and Gaul those nations, like the Goths and Burgun- 
dians, who had been converted by Arian Bishops gradu- 
ally came over to the Catholic faith. Moreover, as the 
Romans had all the learning and civilization on their side, 
the clergy were for a long time almost always Romans, and 
they kept the property and influence which they had before, 
and indeed added to it. Thus the two nations were gradually 
mixed together ; and the conquerors, as being the smaller in 
number, gradually came to adopt a great deal of the laws and 
manners and especially the language of the conquered. Thus 
there arose the modern Spanish and Italian nations, and the 
two nations in Gaul, the people of Provence atid Aquitaine 
south of the Loire and the French to the north. But of the 
Un^uages which were thus formed we must speak a little 
more fully. 
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9. Origin of the Romance Languages. — By the time 
the Teutonic settlements in Western Europe took place, 
Zuitin had become the common speech of Gaul and 
Spain no less than of Italy. The old languages which were 
spoken before the Romans came lived on only in a few 
out-of-the-way comers, like the country of the Basques. 
The language therefore which the Teutonic settlers found 
prevailing, and which they had to learn in order to get 
on with the people of the provinces, was Latin. That is to 
say, such Latin as was spoken at the time, which of course 
was not quite the same as the Latin of the great Roman 
writers of earlier times, and the language no doubt differed 
more or less in different provinces. And, as the Germans 
learned to speak Latin, the language naturally became still 
more corrupted, and a good many German words crept into 
it. Thus the conmion language of Italy, Gaul, and Spain 
became a sort of corrupt Latin, which men used in common 
speech ; in writing they used fairly good Latin for ages after. 
No one thought of writing in the common speech, which 
began to be called Romati, in distinction from the Latin which 
men wrote. Thus, out of the various dialects of this Roman 
language, several of the chief languages of modern Europe 
very gradually arose. These are those which are called the 
Romance languages, those namely which have their origin 
in Latin. The chief of these are Italian and Spanish in 
their different dialects, Provenqal in Southern, and French in 
Northern, Gaul. These languages had their beginning at 
the time of which we are now speaking, but it was not until 
long afterwards that men began to understand that quite 
new languages had really grown up. And, besides these four 
great Romance languages, a fifth, distinct from any of them, 
which is still specially called Romanschy is spoken in the 
eastern parts of Switzerland, in what was anciently tlxs^ 
Roman province of Rcetia, And, stratiget ^\A^,Va. ^'^ V^^^ 
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vince of Dacia, which the Romans held only from the time 
of Trajan to that of Aurelian, a Romance language is still 
spoken, and the people still call themselves Roumaiis, Of 
the fourth great Latin-speaking country, Africa, we have 
nothing to say in this way, for, as we go on, we shall see 
how in Africa everything Roman and everything Teutonic 
was utterly swept away. 

lo. High and Low Dutch. — Such was the way in which 
the Teutonic nations established themselves in the western 
provinces of the Continent. Meanwhile other Teutonic set- 
tlements of quite another kind, and made by another branch 
of the Teutonic race, were going on elsewhere. This is a good 
place to stop and explain that there are two great divisions 
of the Teutonic or Dutch people, the High and the Low, It 
must always be remembered that, though we now commonly 
use the word Dutch to mean only the people of Holland, yet 
the word is always used in German, and was formerly used in 
English, to mean the whole of the German people. And, as 
the Germans called their own speech Thiotisc or Dutch, mean- 
ing the language which could be understood, those people 
whose language could not be understood were called Welsh 
or strangers. The High-Dutch are those who live inland, . 
in the south of Germany away from the sea, while the 
Low are those who live near the sea, by the mouths of the 
great rivers Rhine, Weser, and Elbe. Into the greater part 
of their country the Romans had never come since the days 
of Drusus and Germanicus, and for a long time they knew 
very little of the Romans, and the Romans knew very little 
of them. They had not served in the Roman armies, and 
they knew nothing about the Christian religion. They were 
therefore in quite a different state from the other tribes who 
had made their way into the continental provinces, and who 
knew something of the civilization and religion of Rome, 
even before they entered the Roman dominions. Of the 
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earlier Teutonic settlers the greater part belonged to the 
High-Dutch division, though the language of the Goths had 
much more in common with the Low, But, though the Low- 
Dutch and Gothic languages are thus closely connected, yet 
the settlements of the Goths have historically nothing to do 
with the settlements of the Low-Dutch. The Low-Dutch 
settlements which have had most effect on the history of the 
world, and in which we have the deepest interest, were made 
in quite another part of the Empire, and in quite another way. 
The settlements of the Goths and Franks were mainly mftde 
by land, while the great settlement of the Low-Dutch tribes 
was mad^ by sea. 

II. The English Conquest of Britain. — We have seen 
that in the island of Britain^ of which the greater part 
became a Roman province in the time of Agricola, the 
Romans found a Celtic people, the Britons, But in the 
north of the island, and in the other great island of Ire- 
land, there was another Celtic people, the Scots or Irish, 
The Romans never even tried to conquer Ireland, and they 
never conquered the whole of Britain. The northern part 
of what is now called Scotland always remained free. In 
the rest of the island the Britons were conquered, and 
the land became a Roman province. But in the fourth 
century, when the power of Rome began to get weaker, the 
free Celts in the northern part of the island, the Picts and 
Scots, began to pour into the Roman province, and other 
enemies began to come against the land from the east by sea. 
These last were no other than our own forefathers. For we 
ourselves, the English people, belong to the Low-Dutch 
stock, and we came into Britain fro.m the old Low-Dutch 
lands by the Elbe and the Weser. It was in the latter part 
of the fourth century that these Low-Dutch tribes, and, first 
among them, the Saxons, began to make attacks on Britain 
by sea. The Saxons are also heard of as px^ssvw^Yc&a ^-asiS. 
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by land, and they even made one or two small settlements 
there ; but their attacks on Britain by sea were those which 
led to the greatest results. For a while they were driven 
off by the Romans, but when the Roman power began 
altogether to give way in the reign of Honorius, the 
Roman troops were withdrawn from Britain, about the 
year 410, and the island was left to shift for itself. The 
Teutonic invasions now naturally began again, and now it 
was that our forefathers began to settle in the land where 
w© now dwell No doubt men of many different Low-Dutch 
tribes joined in these expeditions ; but there were three 
tribes which stood out above the others. These were the 
Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes. The Celts, the Britons 
and Scots, have always called us Saxons; but, as soon as 
the different Teutonic tribes in Britain began to join to- 
gether into one people, the name by which they called them- 
selves was Angles or English, and the land was called 
Anglia or England, Thus it was that our own people, the 
English people, came from their old homes on the main- 
land, and won for themselves new homes in the isle ot 
Britain. They knew nothing and cared nothing for the laws 
or language or arts of Rome. They did not, like the Goths 
and Franks, adopt the language and religion of the Romans ; 
they swept everything before them, and the Britons were 
either killed or made slaves, or took refuge in the western 
parts of the island. The Germans everywhere called the 
people of the Roman provinces, whose tongue they did not 
understand, Welsh, and that word in German is still ap- 
plied to the French and Italians. But in Britain of course 
the name meant the Britons ; we called, and still call them, 
the Welsh, and the part of the island which they still keep 
we call Wales. The first English kingdom founded in 
Britain was that of Kent, a kingdom of the Jutes, founded 
jn 44g^ tY^Q yQ2irs before Aetius and Theodoric overthrew 
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Attila at Chilons. Presently other kingdoms, Anglian and 
Saxon, were founded, and, in a little more than a hundred 
years, the greater part of that land which had been the 
Roman and Christian province of Britain had become 
the heathen land of the Angles and Saxofis, Thus it was 
that our English people settled in the land which thus be- 
came England, settling in quite another way from that in 
which the other Teutonic nations had settled in the other 
parts of the Empire. Our forefathers kept their own language 
and their own religion. They did not become Christians till 
about a hundred and fifty years after the English Conquest 
began, and then they were not converted by those whom 
they had conquered. And the tongue which we still speak, 
though, like other tongues, it has gone through many changes, 
is still in its main substance the old Teutonic speech ot 
our fathers. 

12. Summary. — Thus, in the course of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the Roman Empire gradually became Christian. 
The capital was moved to ConstantinopU, and, when the 
Empire was divided, Constantinople always remained the 
capital of the Eastern part. MeanA^hile the Goths, Franks, 
and other Teutonic nations pressed into the Empire, and out 
of their settlements the Romance nations of modern Europe 
arose. The invasion of the Huns was driven back by the 
united powers of Romans and Teutons. The series ot 
Emperors in the West came to an end, and the Empire was 
nominally reunited, Theodoric the Goth reigning in Italy. 
Meanwhile the Low-Dutch tribes, the Angles and Saxons, 
were settling in Britain, and making the beginning of our 
own English nation. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 

Continuation of the Roman Empire at Constantinople [\) — condition 
of the Eastern Church (i) — reign of Justinian^ his legislation and 
buddings (2) — exploits of Belisarius and Narses ; recovery of 
Africa and Italy (2) — Lombard conquest of Italy ; relations of 
Rome and Venice to the Empire (2) — wars with the Turks and 
Avars (3) — greatness of Persia under the two Chosroes ; Persian 
victories of Heraclius (3) — rise of the Saracens ; preaching of 
Mahomet; spread of his religion (4) — the first CcUiphs ; their 
wars with the Empire; conquests of Syria and Egypt ; sieges of 
Constantinople (5) — Saracen conquests in Africa^ Spain^ and 
Southern Gaul (5) — Saracen conquest of Persia ; breaking up of 
the Saracenic dominion; position of the later CcUiphs (6) — the 
Isaurian Emperors ; dispute about images ; decline of the Impe- 
rial power in Italy (7) — advance of the Lombards in Italy (8) — 
the Merwings in Gaul ; they are succeeded by the Karlings (8) — 
Peppin invited into Italy ; he becomes Patrician of Rome (8) — 
Charles the Great conquers the Lombards; his election as 
Emperor (8, 9) — Summary ( 10) 

I. The Roman Emperors at Constantinople. — The suc- 
cession of Roman Emperors thus came to an end in the 
West, but the Empire still went on at Constantinople. The 
Emperors who reigned there still claimed to be sovereigns of 
the whole Empire, though they had no real power west of 
the Hadriatic. The parts of the Empire which were really 
under their dominion were chiefly those which either were 
originsiYiy Greek, or where the Greek language and civiliza- 
ti'on had been spread by the conquests of Alexander ; that is, 
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those which I have before spoken of as the Greek and the 
Oriental provinces. Still it must be borne in mind that these 
Emperors were strictly Roman Emperors. The Imperial suc- 
cession went on without any break ; the laws and titles of 
Rome were kept up, and, though Greek was the language 
which was most spoken, yet Latin remained for a long time 
the official language, that which was used in drawing up 
laws and public documents of all kinds. There is no need 
to say much about the Emperors who reigned at Constanti- 
nople between the death of Theodosius the Great and the 
nominal reunion of the Empire in 476. Their time was 
mainly taken up with wars with the Persians, in which the 
Romans generally got the worst, with the invasion of Attila 
and his Huns, and with ecclesiastical disputes within the 
Empire. The people of the Oriental provinces especially, 
who had never thoroughly become either Greek or Roman, 
were constantly putting forth or adopting doctrines which 
the Catholic Church, both of the Old and of the New Rome, 
looked on as heretical Several Councils of the Church 
were held during this time, and this was the time of some 
of the most famous of the Greek Fathers, especially the 
great preacher Saint yohn Chrysostom, that is the Golden- 
ffioutk, who was Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Patriarchs of Constantinople or New Rome were the chief 
Bishops in the East, but, as the Emperors were always 
at hand, they never won anything like the same power which 
the Bishops of the Old Rome won in the West Thus, 
though the history of the Eastern Empire is largely a his- 
tory of ecclesiastical disputes, yet we never find there the 
same kind of disputes between Church and State, between 
the ecclesiastical and the temporal powers, which make up 
so large a part of Western history. 

2. The Recovery of Italy and Africa. — As the claims of 
the Emperors who reigned at Constantmoi^tlfc X.o t\3\a qn^\ -a^ 
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the dominions of their predecessors were never forgotten, 
so they were put forward whenever there was any chance 
of making them good. And soon after the Emperors came 
to an end in the West, the Emperors at Constantinople 
had several opportunities of meddling in Western affairs. 
The Franks were too powerful and too far off for the 
Emperors to have any chance against them ; so they were 
held to be friends of the Empire, and in 5 lo Chlodwig him- 
self was made Roman Consul for the year. With Italy the 
Emperors had much more to do. We have seen that both 
Odoacer and Theodoric entered Italy with a nominal com- 
mission from the Emperor Zeno, which at least kept up 
the memory of the claims of the Emperors to rule in Italy. 
As long as Theodoric lived there was no hope of anything 
more than this ; but after his death the power of the Goths 
in Italy declined. So did also that of the Vandals in Africa, 
and the reigning Emperor now began to think that it would 
be possible to make both countries again really, as well 
as nominally, parts of the Empire. This Emperor was 
Justinian y who reigned from 527 to 565, and was one of the 
most famous of all the Emperors. He was famous for his 
buildings, especially for the great church of Saint Sophia at 
Constantinople, and still more for putting the laws of Rome 
into the shape of a regular code. Thus was formed that 
complete system of Roman law, called the Civil Law^ 
which has formed the groundwork of the law of the more 
part of Europe. Justinian was also famous for the great 
conquests made in his reign, though he had not much to do 
with making them himself. His general Belisarius was per- 
haps the greatest commander that ever lived, as he did the 
greatest things with the smallest means. He did something 
to check the Persians, who were now very powerful under a 
g^reat King called Chosroes or Nuskirvan, In 534 Belisarius 
put an end to the Vandal kingdom in Africa^ and the next 
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year, being then Consul, he landed in Sicily, and a long war 
between the Romans and Goths went on under Belisarius 
and his successor Narsh, till, in 553, the whole of Italy was 
recovered to the Empire. Meanwhile the southern part of 
Spain was also recovered from the West- Goths, so that 
Justinian reigned both in the Old and in the New Rome, and 
the Roman dominion again stretched from the Ocean to the 
Euphrates. It would have been far wiser if Justinian had 
left the West alone, and had given his mind to defending 
his Eastern dominions against the Persians and against the 
various enemies who ^were attacking the Empire from the 
north. But, as Roman Emperor, he could not withstand the 
temptation, and he most likely thought it his duty, to re- 
cover as many of the old provinces of the Empire as he 
could. But, after all, it was only for a very few years that 
the Emperors were able to keep the whole of Italy. Three 
years after Justinian's death, in 568, a Teutonic people called 
the Lombards began to pour into Italy, and they presently 
conquered the whole North and some parts of the South. 
Still a large part of Italy, including Rome and Ravenna, most 
part of the South, and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, remained to the Empire. Venice also, a city whifch 
began to spring up in the fifth century, when men fled for 
fear of the Huns and sought shelter in the small islands of 
the Hadriatic, also kept up its connexion with the Empire, 
but its connexion gradually became one rather of alliance 
than of subjection. 

3. Wars with the Persians. — ^We thus see that, at the 
end of the sixth century, the Empire, though so large a part 
of it had fallen away, still took in the greater part of the 
countries round the Mediterranean Sea, and still kept all 
the greatest cities of Europe, Asia, and Africa. But it was 
threatened on all sides, not only by the Lombards in the West 
but by the Slavonian and Turanian nations who were i^x^s&vdl<^ 

I 
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in from the North in the countries by the Danube, and still 
more by the Persians in the East. It was in the reign ot 
Justinian that we first began to hear of the Turks. That 
name does not mean those particular Turks who made their 
way into the Empire long afterwards, and who hold Constan- 
tinople still. The Turks with whom we have now to do 
belonged to other branches of the great Turkish race, which 
is perhaps the most widely spread of all the Turanian races 
of Asia, and of the different branches of which we shall often 
hear again. Another Turanian people, the Avars ^ also appear 
on the borders of the Empire at this time, and several Em- 
perors, especially Maurice^ who reigned from 582 to 602, had 
much ado to defend their northern frontier against them. 
Meanwhile the Persians were at the height of their power, 
and under another Chosroes, a grandson of Chosroes called 
Nushirvan, they bade fair to subdue all the Eastern 
provinces of the Empire. Between the years 611 and 
615, the Persian armies overran the whole of Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia, reaching to the Hellespont, and encamping at 
ChalMddn within sight of Constantinople. The Empire 
was then ruled by Heraclius, one of the greatest names in 
the whole list of Roman Emperors. He had been Exarch 
or Governor of Africa, and had risen to the throne by de- 
stroying PhSkas, who had rebelled and murdered the Em- 
peror Maurice. For a while he seemed to do nothing to stop 
the Persian invasions, but at last he arose ; he restored the 
old discipline of the Roman armies, and in a series of great 
campaigns, from 620 to 628, he altogether broke the Persian 
power, and won back all that Chosroes had conquered. But, 
while the Romans and Persians were thus disputing for the 
dominion of Asia, the Empire was again cut short in the 
West, for the Gothic Kings now won back the Roman pro- 
vince in Spain; and it was presently cut short in the East 
In a far more terrible way. For a power was now arising 
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which was to overthrow the Persians and Goths altogether, 
and to strike a deadly blow at the power of Rome. 

4. Rise of the Saracens. — We now come to the rise of a 
great Semitic power, the only Semitic power which has played 
any great part in history since the time of the great dominion 
of Carthage. For it must not be forgotten that the Persians, 
though so widely cut off from their Western brethren, were just 
as much Aryans as the Italians, Greeks, or Teutons. We 
also come to the rise of a new reUgion, the last of three great 
religions which have come out from among the Semitic 
nations, and all of which taught men that there is but 
one God, and bade them to keep from the worship of idols. 
First came Judaism, then Christianity y and now the religion 
of Mahomet, Mahomet was an Arab of Mecca, the holy city 
of Arabia, where he was bom in 569, He gave himself out 
for a prophet, and taught that, though both the Jewish and 
the Christian religion were sent from God, yet he had himself 
received a revelation more perfect than either. In his own 
country there can be no doubt that Mahomet was a great 
reformer. He swept away the idolatry of the Arabs ; he greatly 
reformed their laws and manners, and gathered their scattered 
tribes into one nation. In his early daysJie had to bear much 
persecution ; but, as he grew powerful, he began to teach that 
his new religion was to be forced upon all men by the sword. 
So the Arabs, or Saracens as they are also called, as soon as 
they had embraced the faith of Mahomet, held it to be their 
duty to spread their faith everywhere, which in fact fneant to 
conquer the whole world. They everywhere gave men the 
choice of three things, Koran, tribute, or sword j that is, 
they called on all men either to believe in Mahomet and to 
accept the Koran, a book which contained his revelations, 
to submit to the Saracens arid pay tribute, or else to 
fight against them if they could. By these means the 
religion of Mahomet was spread over a lar^e T^axt <^< ^^%\aw 
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and Africa, and we shall see that it made its way into 
Europe also. As Christianity became the religion of the 
Empire and of the natipns which learned their civilization 
from either the Old or the New Rome, so Mahometanism 
gradually became the religion of most of those nations beyond 
the Empire with which our history has much to do. We may 
call it the religion of the East^ as far as we have to do with 
the East, just as Christianity is the religion of the West It 
has spread at different times as far as from Spain to India. 
The people of all the countries conquered by the Saracens 
and other Mahometan powers had either to embrace the Ma- 
hometan religion or else to buy the right to practise their own, 
whether Christian or heathen, by the pajrment of tribute. 

5. Wars of the Saracens and Romans. — As soon as all 
Arabia had been joined together under the authority of 
Mahomet, he and his followers began to spread their 
power over the neighbouring countries ; that is, of course, 
mainly over the dominions of Rome and Persia. Mahomet 
himself died in 632, before any serious attack was made 
upon either, and he was succeeded in his power by rulers 
called his Caliphs qj Successors^ the first of whom was his 
father-in-law Abu-Bekr, The Caliphs were at once spiritual 
and temporal rulers, much the same as if in Christendom the 
same man had been Pope and Emperor at once. Under the 
first two Caliphs Abu-Bekr and Omar^ the Roman provinces 
of Syria and Egypt were conquered between the years 632 
and 639. Now it should be remembered that these two were 
the provinces in which Greek and Roman civilization had 
never thoroughly taken root, where the mass of the people 
still kept their old languages, and where men were always 
falling away into forms of belief which were counted here- 
itcal according to the faith both of the Old and New Rome. 
Jji these provinces therefore men may well have deemed 
that they had little to lose by a change of rulers. It fol- 
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lowed then that, though the Saracens had to fight several 
hard battles against the Roman armies in Syria, yet they met 
with no general resistance of the whole people, and in Egypt 
they met with no resistance at all. The great cities of 
Antioch and Alexandria^ as well as yerusalem^ were thus 
lost to the Empire. But in the lands on this side of Mount 
Tauros, where the influence of Greek culture and Roman 
law, was more deep and abiding, the Saracens never gained 
any lasting footing. They often invaded the country, and 
twice, in 673 and 716, they besieged Co7istantinople itself, 
but they made no abiding conquests. In Africa too, which 
had been far more thoroughly Romanized than Syria and 
Egypt, they met with a long resistance. Their invasions 
began in 647, but Carthage was not taken till 698, and the 
whole country was not fully subdued till 709. From no part 
of the Empire have all traces either of the Roman dominion 
or of the Teutonic settlement of the Vandals been so utterly 
swept away as from Africa. From Africa in 710 they 
crossed into Spain, and in about three years they subdued 
the whole land, except where the Christians still held 
out in the mountain fastnesses of the North. They con- 
quered also a small part of Gaul, namely the province ot 
Narbonne, But this was the end of their conquests in 
Western Europe. In 732 they were defeated in the great 
battle of Tours by the Frank Charles Martel, of whom we 
shall presently hear again. In 755 they were altogether 
driven out of Gaul, but it took more than seven hundred 
years more to drive them out of the whole of Spain. 

6. The Saracen Conquests in the East. — The Saracens 
thus lopped off the Eastern and Southern provinces of the 
Empire, so that the Romans no longer held anything in 
Africa, nor anything in Asia beyond Mount Tauros. Mean- 
while they were pressing on with equal vigour against 'the 
other great empire of Persia, In about nineteen years, 
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from 632 to 651, the whole kingdom of Persia was con- 
quered, and the native dynasty of the Sassanides, which 
had reigned in Persia since the time of Artaxerxes, came 
to an end. Persia now gradually became a Mahometan 
country. The Saracens thence pressed northwards and 
eastwards into Sind, the most western part of India, and 
into the Turkish lands beyond the Oxus. For a short time 
the whole of this vast dominion held together, and a single 
Caliph was obeyed in Spain and in Sind. But, before 
long, disputes and civil wars arose among the Saracens 
themselves, as to the right succession of the Caliphate, 
and in 755 their empire was divided, and was never 
joined together again. One Caliph reigned in Spain^ 
another at Damascus and afterwards at Bagdad^ each giving 
himself out to be the true successor of Mahomet. Mean- 
while in the East the Turkish tribes were pressing into the 
Saracenic empire very much in the same way in which the 
Teutonic tribes had pressed into the Empire of Rome. The 
governors of the different provinces gradually made them- 
selves independent, and various dynasties, chiefly Turkish, 
arose, whose obedience to the Caliph at Bagdad became quite 
nominal. Various sects also arose among the Mahometans, 
just as they arose among the Christians, and each sect looked 
on the others as heretics. But those who gave themselves 
out as the orthodox followers of Mahomet always looked up 
to the Caliph at Bagdad. So the Caliphs may be looked on 
as keeping something like the power of a Pope after they had 
lost that of an Emperor. 

7. The Loss of Italy. — The descendants of Heraclius went 
on reigning till about the end of the seventh century. Then 
came a time of confusion, till at last, in 718, the Empire fell 
to a valiant man named Leo^ a native of Isauria, whose de- 
scendants reigned after him till the beginning of the ninth 
century. The second siege of Constantinople by the Saracens 
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was then going on, and it was mainly owing to his valour 
and wisdom that the invaders were beaten back. This defeat 
of the Saracens by Leo is really one of the greatest events of 
the world's history ; for, if Constantinople had been taken 
by the Mahometans before the nations of Western Europe 
had at all grown up, it would seem as if the Christian religion 
and European civilization must have been swept away from 
the earth. But, if Leo thus secured the Empire towards the 
East, his conduct in religious matters did much to weaken 
its p(Jwer in the West. Though Spain and Africa had bSfttn 
lost, the Emperors still kept Rome and all that part ot 
Italy which was not conquered by the Lombards, as well 
as all the great islands of Sicily^ Sardinia^ and Corsica, 
The Italian possessions of the Empire were ruled by 
an Exarch or governor, who lived, not at Rome but at 
Ravenna. Thus, as neither the Emperor nor his deputy 
lived at Rome, the power of the Popes or Bishops of 
Rome grew greater and greater. At last, during the reign ot 
Leo, another rehgious dispute broke out, about the worship 
or reverence paid to images and pictures in churches. This 
worship Leo held to be idolatrous, and so did his son Con- 
stantine^ called Kopronymos, who succeeded him and reigned 
from 741 to 775, and who also was a vaUant warrior against 
the Saracens. The party who thought with them were called 
Iconoclasts or breakers of images, and there were constant 
disputes about this matter in the Eastern Church all through 
the eighth and part of the ninth centuries. But in Italy, 
when the Emperors tried to put away the worship and even 
the use of images, men everywhere withstood them, the Popes 
Gregory the Second and Gregory the Third taking the lead 
s^ainst them. The result was that the Emperors lost all 
real power in Rome. But they kept Southern Italy for 
a long time afterwards, and even at Rome their authority 
was acknowledged in name down to the end of the eighth 
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century. We must now see how even its formal acknow- 
ledgement came to an end. 

8. The Franks in Italy. — Meanwhile the Lombards were 
extending their dominion in Italy. Under their Kings 
Liudprand and Astolf^ they took Ravefina and more than 
once threatened Rome. There was no hope of any help 
coming from the Emperors at Constantinople ; so the Popes 
and the Roman people sought for help in quite a new 
quarter, namely at the hands of Pippin the King of the 
Pranks, The Franks had now long been the ruling people 
of Germany and Gaul. The descendants of Chlodwig, the 
German King and Roman Consul, went on reigning, though 
their dominions were often divided into several small 
kingdoms, and in the south of Gaul, especially in Aquitaine, 
they had but little real power. These descendants of Chlod- 
wig, the Merwings or Merowingians as they were called, 
were one of the worst dynasties that ever reigned ; few parts 
of history are more full of crimes, public and private, than 
the accounts of the early Fra;ikish Kings. Latterly they 
became weak as well as wicked, and all real power passed 
into the hands of the Karlings, who governed by the title 
of Mayors of the Palace, They came from the Eastern, the 
most German, part of the Frankish dominions, and their rise 
to power was almost like another German conquest of Gaul. 
One of these Mayors was Karl or Charles^ called Martel or 
the Hammer^ who won the great victory over the Saracens at 
Tours in 732, He was succeeded by his son Pippin^ who in 
753 was chosen King of the Franks, the Merowingian King 
Chilperic being deposed, for it was thought foolish that the 
title of King should belong to one man and the kingly power 
to another. Thus began the dynasty of the Karlings^ the 
sons of Charles^ the second Frankish dynasty in Germany 
and Gaul. Of their doings in Germany and Gaul we shall 
speak presently ; we have now to do with them in Italy. King 
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Pippin came at the prayer of Pope Stephen the Third, and 
saved Rome from the Lombards and won back from them the 
Exarchate, that is the country about Ravenna, which they 
had conquered. He became the virtual sovereign of the city ; 
but, as it was still not thought right wholly to throw away the 
authority of the Emperors, he was called, not King or Emperor, 
but Patrician, That word had quite changed its meaning 
since it had meant the highest class of the Roman people ; 
it was now used rather vaguely, and it sometimes meant the 
governor of a province ; this last must have been the sense 
in which they used it now. Pippin's son, Karl or Charles the 
Great, altogether conquered the Lombard kingdom in 774. 
He then called himself King of tJie Franks and Lombards 
and Patrician of the Romans, As such, he was ruler of all 
Italy, except the part in the south which the Emperors still 
kept. The Franks were thus the head people in all Western 
Christendom. 

9. Charles elected Emperor. — But a greater honour still 
was in store for the Franks and their King. In 792, the 
Emperor Constantine the Sixth, the grandson of Con- 
stantine Kopr6nymos, was deposed by his mother Eirini, 
who put out his eyes and reigned in his stead. This gave 
the Pope and the people of Rome a good excuse for throw- 
ing off the authority of the Emperors at Constantinople 
altogether. They now said that a woman could not be 
Caesar and Augustus, and that the Old Rome had as good 
a right to choose the Emperor as the New. So in the 
year 800 the Romans of the Old Rome chose their Patrician 
Charles to be Emperor, and he was crowned by Pope Leo as 
Charles Augustus, Emperor of the Romans, The Empire was 
now finally divided, and for many ages there was one Emperor 
reigning in the East and another in the West, each claiming 
to be the true Roman Emperor. The Eastern Emperors never 
got back Rome again, nor any part of Northern Italy, but they 
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kept their dominions in Southern Italy, where the Greek 
tongue was still not wholly forgotten, for more than two 
hundred years longer. 

lo. Summaiy, — Thus, through the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, there was only one Emperor, who reigned 
at Constantinople, Under Justinian a very large part ot 
the Empire was won back again from the Goths and 
Vandals. But, in the course of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, a great part of the recovered provinces, together with 
Syria and Egypt, were lost again. The Lombards estabhshed 
themselves in Italy ^ and the Saracens overthrew the kingdom 
of Persia^ conquered the Eastern and African provinces of 
Rome, and established themselves in Spain, In the eighth 
century the dispute about images led to the gradual separa- 
tion of Ro^ne and what was left to the Empire in Northern 
Italy, and in its last year Rome parted off altogether from 
the Eastern Empire, and chose the Frank Charles as separate 
Emperor of the West. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE FRANKISH EMPIRE. 

Division of the Empire; the Western Empire held by the Prankish 
Kings (l) — the Ommiad Caliphs ; accession of the Abbassides (2) — 
division of the Caliphate; relations between the two Caliphates and 
the two Empires (2) — conquests and losses of the Saracens (2) — 
reign of Charles the Great ; extent of his Empire (3) — division of 
the Prankish Kingdoms ; Kingdoms of Germany ^ Lotharingia, 
Karolingia^ Burgundy ^ and Italy; different meanings of the 
word Francia {d^^-final division of the Empire; end of the 
Karlingsin Germany {$)—Odo King of the West-Pranks ; shift- 
ing of the Kingdom between Loon and Paris {6)^/)uchies of 
Prance, Burgundy, and Aquitaine ; distinction between Northern 
and Southern Gaul (6) — Hugh Capet elected King; banning of 
the modern Kingdom of Prance (6) — settlements of the Engfish in 
Britain; their conversion to Christianity (7) — the Northmen; 
their invasions of Gaul and Britain (8) — supremacy of Wessex in 
Britain ; invasion and settlements of the Danes ; formation of the 
Kingdom of England (9) — settlements of the Northmen in Gaul; 
settlement of Rolf at Rouen ; growth of the Duchy of Normandy 
(10) — Summary (11). 

I. The Division of the Empire. — The Roman Empire was 
now finally divided, and it might seen^to have altogether 
passed away from the true Romans. The Emperors of 
the West from this time were Germans j they did not live 
much at Rome itself, and their native language was German, 
though Latin remained the language of law, government, and 
religion. In the Eastern Empire the tongue commonly s^ken 
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was Greek ; Latin had gone out of use even as an official 
language ; and, from the time of the loss of Rome and Ravenna, 
the Roman Empire of the East answered pretty well to those 
par& of Europe.and Asia which had thoroughly accepted the 
Greek language and Greek civilization. Still each Empire 
gave itself out as the continuation of the old Empire, and 
the old Imperial titles went on. Only, while in the East the 
Emperor was a Roman Emperor and nothing else, in the 
West the Emperor was King of the Franks as well as Em- 
peror of the Romans, In truth, the choice of a German King 
to be Roman Emperor was the greatest of all changes, and 
it was really the beginning of quite a new state of things. 
But men at the time talked as if things had gone regularly on, 
and they spoke of Charles the Great as the lawful successor 
of Constantine the Sixth. From this time then the Western 
Empire, as long as it lasted, for about a thousand years after 
Charles's time, was always held by a Frankish or other 
German King. And in this way, through the union of the 
Roman arill German crowns, a large territory was now held 
to belong to the Roman Empire which had never belonged to 
the Empire in old times. And, though the new line of Ger- 
man Emperors lived but little in their old capital of Rome, 
yet, for seven hundred years after the election of Charles, it 
was held that no King had a right to be called Emperor or 
Ccesar till he had been crowned at Rome by the Pope. The 
Eastern Emperors meanwhile kept Constantinople, or the 
New Rome, as their capital, and they were crowned by the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople in the church of Saint Sophia. 

2. Division of tl^ Caliphate. — ^We mentioned in the last 
chapter that, about fifty years before the final division of the 
Empire, the Mahometan power was divided in much the same 
way. The first four Caliphs, Abu-Bekr^ Omar, Othman, and 
Aliy^Qxe all among the immediate friends or kinsmen of Ma- 
homet. Then came the dynasty of the Ommiads, who reigned 
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at Damascus, But in 750 they were overthrown by the de- 
scendants of Abbas^ the uncle of Mahomet, who founded the 
dynasty of the Abbassides^ by whom the seat of their domixxion 
was after a while moved to Bagdad on the Tigris. But a prince 
of the Ommiad family, Abd-al-rahman by name, escaped to 
Spain, and was the founder of the dynasty of the Ommiad 
Caliphs of Cordova, Thus, at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tiuy, there were two rival Empires among the Christians and 
two rival Caliphates among the Mahometans ; and, as might 
be expected, each of the Christian powers was at enmity with 
the Mahometan power which was its own neighbour and on 
good terms with the Mahometan power at a distance. The 
Caliphs of Cordova were the natural enemies of the Western 
Empire, and the Caliphs of Bagdad were the natural enemies 
of the Eastern Empire. But there was conmionly peace and 
friendship between the Western Empire and the Eastern 
Caliphate and between the Eastern Empire and the Western 
Caliphate. And, just as the two Empires not only parted 
asunder from one another, but each split up into various 
kingdoms, so the two Caliphates gradually split up also. 
Many Mahometan powers arose, which professed at most 
a nominal allegiance to the Caliph either at Bagdad or at 
Cordova. And some of these powers went on conquering at 
the expense of the Christians. In the course of the ninth 
century independent Saracen powers arose in the great Medi- 
terranean islands of Sicily and Crete, which had up to that 
time belonged to the Eastern Empire. In Spain itself the 
Saracens never conquered quite the whole of the country, as 
the Christians always maintained their independence in the 
mountains of the North, whence they gradually won the whole 
peninsula back again. In the ninth century then the four great 
powers of the civilized world were the two Christian Empires 
and the two Mahometan Caliphates. The British Islands were 
independent of all, standing alone in being both Christian and 
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independent. The other parts of Europe which acknowledged 
neither Emperor nor Cahph were still heathen and barbarous. 
3. Charles the Great. — The first Frankish King who became 
Roman Emperor, the first man of Teutonic blood who was 
called Caesar and Augustus, was, as we have said, Charles the 
son of Pippin, called Karolus Magnus or Charles the Great. 
In after times he became a great subject of French romance, 
in which he is called by the French name of Charlemagne. 
Under him the power of the Franks rose to its highest 
pitch. Franda^ the land of the Franks y took in all Central 
Germany and Northern Gaul. Besides this, Charles estab- 
lished the Frankish dominion over Southern Gaul and 
Southern Germany, that is over Aquitaine and Bavaria^ and 
also over Armorica^ the north-western corner of Gaul. Here 
a great number of the Welsh from the Isle of Britain had 
settled when their country was conquered by the English. 
Thus the land was known as the Lesser Britain or Britanny, 
and the Celtic language, which had perhaps never quite 
died out, was kept up by their coming. Charles also sub- 
dued the German people to the north of his own Francia, 
that is our own kinsmen, the Saxons who had stayed 
behind in Germany and had not gone into Britain. They 
were still heathens, but he forced them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. He thus became master of all Germany and Gaul. 
And, as we have seen, as Emperor and King of the Lom- 
bards he held the greatest part of Italy, and he had also Spain 
as far as the Ebro. He had also much fighting with the 
nations to the east and north of Germany. To the north lay 
the Scandinavian nations, called the Northmen^ of whom we 
shall have presently to speak more at large. Of these 
Charles had a good deal of fighting with the Danes ^ and he 
brought them into some degree of submission to the Empire. 
To the north-east of Germany beyond the Elbe lay the 
S/az^i?/ggi: nations who were spoken of in the first chapter, 
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who grew up into the different nations of the JVends, the 
PoleSy and the Czechs or Bohemiatis^ all of whom had at 
different times to make submission to the Emperors, and a 
large part of whose country has long formed part of Germany. 
To the south-east were other Slavonic nations who had been 
allowed to settle on the frontiers of the Eastern Empire. 
Between these two branches of the Slaves, in a great part 
of modem Hungary, the Turanian people of the Avars had 
fixed themselves. With all these border nations the Emperor 
Charles had much fighting, and most of them were brought 
into more or less of submission. Under him then the Western 
Empire was at a greater height of power than it had ever 
been since the division after the death of Theodosius, and in 
all his vast dominions Charles did what he could to encou- 
rage learning and religion by promoting learned men, foimding 
bishopricks and monasteries, and making laws for the govern- 
ment of his Empire. He first united Germany under one 
head, and he won the rank of Roman Emperor for the Ger- 
man King. Like Constantine and Theodosius, he thought 
of dividing the Empire among his sons, but, as all his sons, 
except LewiSj sumamed the Pious, died before him, the whole 
Empire passed at bis death in 814 to that one son Lewis. 

4. The Prankish Kingdoms. — So great a dominion as had 
been brought together under Charles the Great needed a man 
like Charles himself to keep it together. The second Prankish 
Emperor Lewis was a good but weak man, and his sons were 
always rebelling against their father and quarrelling with one 
another. Several divisions of the Empire were made during 
his lifetime, and after his death his dominions were, after 
much fighting, divided in 843 among his sons Lothar, Lewis, 
and Charles, Lothar was Emperor, and, as such, he reigned 
in Italy, and h» was meant to have at least a nominal 
supremacy over his brothers. For his own kingdom he took 
Italy and a long narrow strip of territory reaching from the 
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Mediterranean to the Northern Ocean, and taking in what is 
now Provence at one end and Holland at the other. This 
country, from his name Lothar, was called LothaHngia^ and 
part of it still keeps the name in the form of Lothringen or 
Lorraine, Part of his kingdom spoke German and part 
Romance. To the east of him his brother Lewis, who is called 
the German^ reigned over a purely German kingdom, the 
lands between the Rhine and the Elbe. Charles reigned in 
Gaul to the west of Lothar. Charles's kingdom was at first 
called Karolingia^ just as Lothar^s kingdom was called 
Lotharingia, only the one name has gone out of use, while 
the other has remained. But the different kingdoms which 
were now formed had no regular names. All the different 
Kings were Kings of the Franks^ much as in earlier times 
there had been several Emperors at once. There now 
came a time of great confusion, during which the different 
kingdoms were split up and joined together again in various 
ways. But there was still always one King who was Emperor, 
though he soon lost all real power over the others. And all 
the Kings were of the house of the Karlings, save only in 
the Burgundian land between the Rhone, the Sa6ne, and the 
Alps, where Kings of other houses reigned, and which was 
called the Kingdom of Burgundy or Aries. At last, in 884, all 
the Prankish kingdoms except Burgundy were joined together 
under the Emperor Charles the Fat, But in 887 all his kingdoms 
agreed to depose him, and each kingdom chose a King of its 
own. And the kingdoms which were now formed began to 
answer more nearly to real divisions of nations and languages 
than had hitherto often been the case. Thus from this time 
the Eastern and Western Franks were never again united, 
and the word Francia now has two meanings. Eastern 
or Teutonic Francia was the old Frankish land in Ger- 
many, forming part of the Eastern Kingdom. Western 
or LptJn Francia was the land between the Loire and the 
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Seine, where men spoke Romance and not German, and 
which formed part of the Western Kingdom. Between 
them lay Lotharingia, the border land, taking in modern 
Belgium, This had no longer a King of its own, but it was 
often disputed between the Eastern and Western Kings, 
the Kings of Germany and Karolingia, In South-eastern 
Gaul the Burgundian Kingdom went on, sometimes forming 
one kingdom, sometimes two. And in Haly^ during the first 
half of the tenth century, there were several rival Kings, some 
of whom got to be crowned Emperors. But they had no 
power out of Italy, and not much in it. And it must be re- 
membered tiiat all this time Southern Italy still belonged to 
the Eastern Emperors, and that Sicily had been conquered 
by the Saracens. 

5. The End of the Karlings in Germany. — After the division 
in 887 the Eastern or German Kingdom still stayed for a while 
in the family of Charles the Great For the East-Franks 
chose as their King Amulf, who was a Karling, though not by 
lawful descent. But the Western Franks in Karolkigia chose 
Odo^ Count of Paris, who had been very valiant in defending 
"his city against an attack of the Northmen, of whom we shall 
hear presently. But King Amulf was the head King, and 
King Odo of Paris did homage to him for his crown ; that 
is, he became his man, and promised to be faithful to him. 
Amulf afterwards went to Rome and was crowned Emperor. 
But the German crown did not last long among the Karlings. 
The line of Amulf died out in his son Lewis, called the Child, 
and then the Eastern Kingdom fell to men of other families, 
connected with the Karlings only in the female line or not at 
all. From this time the Kingdom of Germany went on as a 
separate kingdom, but we shall soon see that it had a great 
deal to do with the other kingdoms which arose out of the 
breaking up of the Frankish Empire. And it had much to 
do in other ways with the Slavonic and Turanian people to 
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the East, and in the end it greatly extended itself at the cost 
of its Slavonic neighbours. 

6. Beginning of the Kingdom of France. — After the 
election of Odo of Paris to the Western Kingdom^ there 
followed about a hundred years of shifting to and fro between 
his new family and the old family of the Karlings. Some- 
times there was a King of one house and sometimes of the 
other. The Karlings still spoke German, and, when they 
held the kingdom, their capital was Laon^ in its north- 
eastern corner. The family of Odo were called Dukes of the 
French^ and they spoke French^ as we may now call the 
Romance speech of Northern Gaul, and their capital was 
Paris, Their Duchy, the Duchy of France — that is, Western 
or Latin Francia — was, even when its Dukes were not Kings, 
the most powerful state north of the Loire. But whichever 
family held the crown, the Kings had very little power south 
of the Loire. For in these times of confusion the Dukes and 
Counts^ who at first were only governors of the different 
provinces, both in the Eastern and Western Kingdoms, had 
grown up into hereditary princes, paying a merely nominal 
homage to the King, whether he reigned at Laon or at Paris. 
The Princes north of the Loire, the Counts of Flanders, the 
Dukes of the Normans (pi whom we shall say more presently), 
the native princes of Britanny, and the Dukes of Burgundy , 
were often at war with the Kings, and with one another. 
These Dukes of Burgundy held the northern part of Bur- 
gundy, that of which Dijon is the capital ; this did not form 
part of the Kingdom of Burgundy, but of the Western King- 
dom or Karolingia, South of the Loire, where men spoke, 
not French but Provencal, the Dukes of Aquitaine and Gas- 
cony^ and the Counts of Toulouse and Barcelona^ had hardly 
anything to do with the Kings at all. The most famous 
among the Karolingian Kings at Laon was Lewis the Fourth, 
called. From-beyond-sea, because he had been brought up by 
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his uncle King ^thelstan in England. He had much striv- 
ing with Hugh the Great^ Duke of the French, the nephew 
of King Odo, who refused the crown more than once, but 
who never had any scruple about rebelling against the 
King. But on the death of the last Karolingian King at 
Laon, Lewis the Fifth , Hugh Capet ^ the son of Hugh the 
Great, was chosen King in 987. This was the real banning 
of the modem Kingdom of France, The Duke of the French 
was now King of the French, Paris bawme the capital 
of the Kingdom, and, as the Kings o||||p^Rnch got hold of 
the lands of their vassals and neighoours, bit by bit, the 
name of France was gradually spread, *as it is now, over the 
greater part of Gaul. 

7. The English in Britain. — We have thus seen how the 
kingdoms and nations of Germany, Italy, Burgundy, and 
France were formed by the breaking up of the great Frankish 
Erripire. Meanwhile our own English nation was growing up 
in the Isle of Britain, which formed no part of the Empire, 
and which men often spoke of as a world of itself. We have 
already seen how the three Low-Dutch tribes, the Angles,, 
Saxons, and Jutes, settled in Britain, how they drove the 
Britons or Welsh into the western part of the Island, and how, 
as they gradually became one people, the whole nation was 
called Angles or English. They formed a great number of 
principalities in Britain, among the chief of which were the 
Kingdom of the yutes in Kent, the oldest of all, the Kingdom 
of the West'Saxons, which began in what is now Hamp- 
shire and gradually spread over all South-western Britain, 
the Kingdom of the Mercians in the middle of England, 
and the Kingdom of the Northumbrians which, sometimes 
under one King, sometimes under two, stretched from 
the Humber to the Firth of Forth. The Kingdoms of 
the Souths axons y East-Saxons, and East- Angles should 
also be noticed, but they were less powerful than the other 
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four. All these kingdoms had much fighting with one another, 
as well as with the Britons or Welsh to the west of them and 
with the other Celtic tribes of the Pzcts and Scots to the north 
beyond the Forth. Sometimes one of their Kings gained a 
certain authority over the other kingdoms ; he was then called 
a Bretwalda or Wielder of Britain. As we have already said, 
the English remained heathens for about one hundred and 
fifty years after their first settlement in Britain. Then, in 597, 
Pope Gregory the Great sent over Augustine ^ who converted 
the Kentish King jEthelberht or Ethelbert, who was then Bret- 
wjtlda ; so Kent was the first Christian kingdom among the 
English. Gradually all the English kingdoms were converted, 
some by missionaries from Kent or straight from Rome, 
some by the Scots, who were already Christians, but none, it 
would seem, by the Welsh. And presently the English began 
themselves to send missionaries to convert those of their 
kinsfolk in their old land who were still heathens. One of 
them, Winfrith or Bonifcu:e, in the time of Pippin, was called 
the Apostle of Germany, This was quite another way of 
being converted from that of the Goths and Franks who em- 
braced Christianity while they were pressing into the Empi-re. 
But, even after they became Christians, the English still went 
on making conquests from the Welsh, and also carrying 
on wars among themselves. During the seventh and 
eighth centuries the three great kingdoms of the West- 
Saxons, Mercians, and Northumbrians were ever striving 
for the mastery. Sometimes one had the upper hand 
'^ and sometimes the other ; but at the beginning of the 
ninth century the different English kingdoms began to be 
more closely united together, and they had also a common 
enemy from without to withstand. 

8. The Northmen. — ^We have already spoken of the 
Aryan people in Northern Europe, called the Northmen 
or Scandinavians These were a Teutonic people, whose 
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speech is more nearly akin to the Low- Dutch than to the 
High. They had settled in the great peninsula to the north- 
east of the Baltic, where they were gradually making their 
way against the Turanian inhabitants, the Fins and Laps^ 
and they had also occupied the peninsula called the Cimbric 
Ckersonisos or Jutland^ which is divided from Saxony by 
the river Eider, In these peninsulas and the neighbouring 
islands they gradually formed three kingdoms, those of Nor- 
way, Sweden^ and Denmarkm The Danes in the southern 
peninsula had often to yield more or less of submission to 
Charles the Great and his successors. But the Northmen of 
the northern peninsula never submitted to the Empire, and 
indeed the Swedes had for a long time to come but little 
to do with the general affairs of Europe. They had enough 
to do in striving with their own Turanian neighbours, and 
in conquests toward the East, where they came to bear 
rule over the Slavonic land of Russia. But the Western 
Scandinavians, the Danes and the Norwegians who were 
more specially called Northmen, began, towards the end 
of the eighth century, to be fearful scourges both to Britain 
and to aU the coasts of the Empire. Even while Charles 
the Great lived, they had begun to sail about and plunder 
in various parts ; and after he was dead, and when the 
Empire began to break in pieces, they were able to 
ravage almost wherever they pleased. After a while they 
began, not only to plunder, but to make settlements, both 
in Gaul and in Britain. They also settled in Iceland, 
in the Orkneys and in the other islands near Scotland, 
in the northern part of Scotland itself, and in the towns 
on the east coast of Ireland. But we have most to do 
with their settlements in England and in Northern Gaul. 
For through their settlement in Gaul a new power in 
Europe arose, and, what we should hardly have looked 
for, their settlements in England had a great deal to da 
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with the making of the different English kingdoms in Britain 
into one. 

9. Formation of the Kingdom of England. — We have 
seen that, up to the end of the eighth century, the chief power 
among the English in Britain was always passing from one 
of the English kingdoms to another. But at the beginning 
of the ninth century it came permanently into the hands of 
Wessex. This was under Ecgberht or Egbert , who was King 
of the West-Saxons from 802 to 837. He was a friend of 
Charles the Great, with whom he had taken shelter when he 
was banished from his own country. It was no doubt the 
friendship and example of Charles which set him upon doing 
in Britain much the same as Charles had done in Germany. 
Ecgberht gradually brought all the other English kingdoms, 
and the Welsh both of Cornwall and of what we call Wales ^ 
into more or less of subjection to his own Kingdom of the 
West-Saxons. Other Kings went on reigning, but they were his 
men and he was their lord, like the Emperor among the Kings 
and princes on the mainland. Thus a great step was taken 
towards joining all the English in Britain into one kingdom. 
But the Scots beyond the Forth and the Northern Welsh in 
Cumberland and thereabouts remained independent, so that 
Ecgberht was still far from being master of the whole island, 
and presently the Danish invasion seemed likely to shatter 
the newly founded West-Saxon power altogether. King 
Alfred or Alfred^ the grandson of Ecgberht and the most 
famous of all our ancient Kings, who began to reign in 871, 
had much fighting with the Danes. The northern part of 
England was conquered by them, and Danish Kings and 
Earls reigned at York. Presently they invaded Wessex, 
whence they were driven out by Alfred in 878. But he found 
it needful to make a treaty with the Danish King Guthrum, 
by which Guthrum was allowed to hold all the eastern part 
of England, on condition of becoming King Alfred's man 
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and also becoming a Christian. For the Danes were still 
heathens, as the English were when they first came into 
Britain, and they seem to have taken special delight in de- 
stroying the churches and monasteries. The Kings who came 
after Alfred, his son Edward and his grandsons ^thelstan 
and Edmund^ had much fighting with the Danes in Britain. 
But at last they were able to bring all the Teutonic people in 
Britain, both English and Danish, into one kingdom ; so they 
were called -^/«^j oftJie English and not merely Kings of the 
West-Saxons, And all the princes of the Welsh and of the 
Scots also became their men, so that they were Lords of all 
Britain, Sometimes, as being lords of the other world where 
the Roman Emperors had no power, they were called Em- 
perors of Britain^ or in Greek Basileus, in imitation of the 
Emperors of the East. It was King Edward who first 
received the homage of all Britain in 924. But it was not 
till a long time after that the Danes in the North of England 
were thoroughly subdued. But these settlements of the Danes, 
by breaking up the other English kingdoms and by making 
Englishmen everywhere ready to join against the invaders, 
really did much to help the West- Saxon Kings in winning 
the lordship of the whole island. 

10. Foundation of the Duchy of Normandy. — The Danes 
and other Northmen also made many invasions of Gaul 
through the whole latter half of the ninth century. They 
more than once sailed up the Seine and besieged Paris. 
There was one specially famous siege of Paris in 885, 
when Count Odo did great things in withstanding the 
Northmen, in reward of which he was before long, as we 
have seen, elected King. Soon after jthis the Northmen 
began to make settlements in Gaul as they did in Britain, 
and one of their settlements rose to great importance. 
This was the settlement made at Rouen by a chief named 
Rolf or in Latin Rollo, This was in 913, when Charles 
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the Simple^ who was King of the West- Franks — he was 
of the House of the Karlings and reigned at Laon — and 
Robert^ Duke of the French, who was brother of King 
Odo and was afterwards King himself, granted the land at 
the mouth of the Seine to Rolf. For this he became King 
Charles' man, and he served his lord much more faithfully 
than ever the Dukes of the French did. Rolf was baptized, 
as Guthrum had been, and the Northmen who settled in Gaul 
gradually became Christians and learned to speak French. 
Their name was softened into Normans ^ and their land was 
called Normandy^ and their prince the Duke of the Normans. 
The Dukes of the Normans of the House of Rolf became 
the most powerful princes in Northern Gaul, and we shall 
presently hear of them in England. 

1 1. Summary. — Thus, in the course of the ninth and tenth 
centuries the great Prankish Empire broke in pieces ; the 
Kingdom of Prance arose in Gaul ; the Kingdom of England 
grew up in Britain ; the Danes and Northmen settled both in 
Britain and in Gaul, and their settlement in Gaul grew into 
the Duchy of Normandy, During this time the Romance 
languages had hardly begun to be written, but men were 
finding out that they were distinct languages from Latin. 
Books on the Continent were still wholly written in Latin. 
Thus Eginhardy the secretary of Charles the Great, wrote 
the Life of his master, and there were other good writers 
of history in all the Frankish kingdoms. But in England 
our own English Chronicle began to be put together in these 
times, so that we have, what no other people in Western 
Christendom has, our own history written in our own tongue 
from the beginning. 
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THE SAXON EMPERORS. 

The Kingdom of Gennan^ ; dealings with the Magyars and Slaves 
(l) — the Saxon Kings; victories of Henry the Fowler and Otto 
the Great over the Magyars (2) — Otto the Great crowned Emperor ; 
relations between the Empire and the German Kingdom (2, 3) — 
the later Saxon Emperors (3) — disputes between the Eastern and 
Western Churches (4) — the Macedonian Emperors in the East ; 
their "victories over the Saracens (4) — Slavonic settlements in the 
Eastern Empire; wars with the Russians and Bulgarians (5) — 
greatness of England under Edgar (6) — Danish invasions of 
England ; reign of Cnut in England {6) — greatness of the Scan- 
dinavian nations ; great dominion of Cnut ; effects of the Scandi- 
navian settlements in Gaul and Russia (6, 7) — conversion of the 
Scandinamans and Russians to Christianity (7) — Summary (8). 

I. The German Kingdom. — The division of 887 separated 
for ever the Kingdoms of the East and West Franks^ those 
which answer to Germany and France, But the Kingdoms of 
Italy and Burgundy were, after a while, once more united 
with Germany. But this was not just yet. The Kings of the 
East-Franks, the Eastern Kings as they were called, were the 
head Kings, but as yet they only held their own land, the 
Teutonic Kingdom or Germany. They had much ado to 
defend themselves against the inroads of the Danes, to 
defend and extend their border against the Slaves to the 
north-east, and to drive back some new and fearful 
enemies who had begun to show themselves to the south- 
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east. These were the Magyars or Hungarians ^ of whom 
we have already spoken, who were pressing into Central 
Europe, and who, wherever they came, did as much mischief 
by land as the Northmen did by sea. They were still 
heathens, but in the end, before the tenth century was out, 
they became Christians, and settled down into a regular and 
powerful Christian kingdom. They have held their place 
among the kingdoms of Europe ever since, and their land is 
still called the Kingdom of Hungary, But, before the Hun- 
garians had thus settled down among Christian nations, the 
German Kings had to fight many battles against them to 
keep them out of their own dominions. As a safeguard 
against the Hungarian invasions they founded a Mark or 
border-state under a chief called a Markgraf or Marquess; 
this was called the Eastern Markj Ostmark or Oesterreich, 
This g^ew into the Duchy of Austria^ the Dukes of which 
have, oddly enough, for a long time past been also Kings 
of Hungary. To the north of Hungary several Slavonic 
states grew up during this time into Christian dukedoms 
and kingdoms, especially those of Poland and Bohemia; but 
the Wends on the south of the Baltic remained heathens 
for a long time, and the Prussians to the east of them for a 
longer time still. Thus the Kingdom of Germany was the 
central state of Europe, and it had to do with all parts of 
Europe, East, West, North, and South. And it was soon to 
rise to greater things still. 

2. The Saxon Kings. — The dynasty which had most to 
do with raising the German Kingdom to greatness was that 
of the SaxonSy who^e Duke, Henry the Fowler^ was elected 
King in 918. He did much to make his kingdom flourish- 
ing and powerful, and he had to wage many wars against 
the Magyars. He was succeeded in 936 by his son Otto^ 
called the Great, He finally defeated the Magyars in a 
great battle in 954. He had also much to do with the 
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affairs of the Western Kingdom, and he often stepped in 
to help the Karoling^an King Lewisy who was his brother- 
in-law, against his enemies in France and Normandy. But 
he is most famous for again uniting the Roman Empire to 
the German Kingdom. Since Amulf no Emperor had been 
generally acknowledged, though some of the Kings of Italy 
had been crowned Emperors at Rome. In truth, Italy, 
during the whole half of the tenth century, was altogether 
torn in pieces by the struggles of rival Kings and wicked 
Popes. In 951 Otto was invited into Italy, and he made 
the King Berengar become his man. In 962 he was again 
called on by the Pope and the Italians to deliver them from 
Berengar altogether. So he entered Italy a second time, 
and was crowned Emperor at Rome, by the Pope John the 
Twelfth^ one of the worst of all the Popes. 

3. The Restoration of the Empire. — The coronation of 
Otto the Great as Emperor put the Western Empire on quite 
a new footing. Hitherto the Empire had had no special 
connexion with any one of the several kingdoms which had 
arisen out of the break-up of the dominion of Charles the 
Great. The Imperial crown had been sometimes held by 
one King, and sometimes by another, and very often there 
had been no Emperor at all. But now Germany had, under 
the Saxon Kings, become so much the greatest of all the 
Frankish kingdoms that it was able to join the Empire 
permanently to itself. The change was in truth a restora- 
tion of the Empire in a more regular shape after a time 
of confusion. From this time it was held that whoever 
was chosen King in Germany had a right to be crowned 
King of Italy at Milan, and to be crowned Emperor at 
Rome. There was not always an Emperor, because some 
of the German Kings never got to Rome to be crowned 
Emperors ; but there always was either an Emperor or a 
King who alone had the right to be crowned Emperor. 
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Thus the Kingdom of Italy was again united with the King- 
dom of Germany. But both Burgundy and Karolingia or 
the Western Kingdom still remained cut off from the 
Empire, Burgundy for a while and Karolingia for ever. 
Still the Emperors kept a good deal of influence in Bur- 
gundy, and in the Western Kingdom too as long as any 
of the Karlings reigned at Laon. But when the Kingdom 
of France was finally established, when the long line of 
Kings of the French of the blood of Hugh Capet began to 
reign at Paris, France left off having anything to do with 
the Empire at all. Otto the Great died in 972, and after 
him reigned his son Otto the Second till 983. He had wars 
with the DaneSy whose King Harold^ called Blaatand or 
Bluetooth^ he forced to become a Christian, and also with 
the Eastern Emperors in Southern Italy. Then came Otto 
the Third from 983 to 1002. He was called the Wonder oj 
the World, His great wish was to make Rome again the 
head of the world and to reign there again, like one of the 
old Emperors. But he died young, and his plans were all 
cut short. Then came Henry the Second^ a descendant of 
Henry the Fowler but not of Otto the Great, who was the 
last Saxon Emperor. He died in 1024. 

4. The Eastern Empire. — It is now time to say something 
of what had happened in the East since the election of Charles 
the Great in the West. The Eastern Empire, as I before 
said, was now chiefly confined to the Greek-speaking parts 
of Europe and Asia, And, after the Eastern and Western 
Empires were separated, disputes gradually arose between 
the Eastern and Western Churches. They differed on some 
points both of doctrine and ceremony, but the real ground 
of quarrel was chiefly because the Eastern Church would 
never admit the claims of the Bishops of Rome. The Icono- 
clast controversy went on during a great part of the ninth 
century, but in the end the worshippers of images gained 
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the day. After Eir^ne there were several Emperors of differ- 
ent families, some of whom were weak men, while others 
ruled well and fought manfully against the Saracens. At 
last, in the latter part of the ninth century, a dynasty arose 
under which the Eastern Empire won back a great deal 
of its former power. This was the Basilian or Macedonian 
dynasty, the first Emperor of which, Basil the First or the 
Macedonian^ began to reign in 867. He was a law-giver, 
and under him the Byzantine dominions in Italy were greatly 
increased. But the time when the Eastern Empire reached 
its greatest amount of power after the final division was 
from 963 to 1025. Three Emperors, one after the other, 
Nikiphoros PhSkas, yohn Tzimiskes, and Basil the Second^ 
won back many of the provinces which had been lost. 
The Saracens, as we have already seen, were now cut up 
into many small states, and, though the Caliphs went on, 
they could no longer meet the Emperors on equal terms. 
Nik^phoros won back Crete ^ and both he and John 
Tzimiskes, who murdered him and reigned in his stead, 
waged wars in the East, won back Antioch and other cities 
which had been taken by the Saracens in their first 
conquests, and again carried the Roman frontier to the 
Euphrates. 

5. The Slavonic Invasions. — We said at the beginning 
that the Slavonic nations were the last of the great Aryan 
swarms which liad pressed into Europe, and that which had 
played the least part in the general affairs of* the world. As 
yet we have not heard much about them, except so far as the 
German Kings had greatly extended their dominion to the 
West at their expense. But we have now reached a very 
important period in their history, chiefly with regard to their 
dealings with the Eastern Empire. For a long time past 
various nations had been pressing into the northern parts of 
the Byzantine dominions, and the Emperors had constant 
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wars to wage against enemies on their northern as well as 
on their eastern frontier. Some of them settled within the 
Empire, while others simply invaded and ravaged its pro- 
vinces. Some of these invaders and settlers were Turanians^ 
but many of them belonged to the race of the Slaves^ who 
play a part in the history of the Eastern Empire something 
like that which the Teutonic people played in the West. 
That is to say, they were half conquerors, half disciples. 
Many of the north-western provinces of the Empire were 
settled by Slavonic tribes, who have grown into the people 
of Servia, Dalmatian and the other lands now bordering on 
Hungary, Austria, and Turkey. They even made large 
settlements in Macedonia and Greece, but from some of 
these they were afterwards driven out. It is even said that 
the Macedonian Emperors themselves were really of Slavonic 
descent. The Russians, also a Slavonic people, though their 
princes were of Scandinavian descent, made several inroads 
into the Eastern Empire in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and even attacked Constantinople by sea. But they were 
finally defeated by the Emperor John Tzimiskes in 973. 
Another great enemy was the Bulgarians, a people originally 
Turanian, but who learned to speak a Slavonic language, 
and who were so mixed up with their Slavonic neighbours and 
subjects that they may pass as one of the Slavonic nations. 
They founded a kingdom in the north-western part of the 
Empire, and they were for a long time a great thorn in the 
sides of the Emperors. With these Bulgarians the Emperors 
had many wars, till in the end their kingdom was altogether 
destroyed by Basil the Second, who was called the Slayer of 
the Bulgarians, when the Roman frontier was again carried 
to the Danube. All these invaders and settlers gradually 
became Christians, getting their Christianity from the 
Eastern Church, as the Teutons and Western Slaves got 
theirs from the Western Church. But the Popes and the 
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Patriarchs of Constantinople had long disputes about the 
obedience of the Bulgarians. It was under Basil the Second, 
whose sister Theophano married the Western Emperor Otto 
the Second^ that the separate Eastern Empire was at the 
greatest height of its power, but after his death it greatly 
fell back again. 

6. England and the Danes. — England had a good deal to 
do with the Western Empire during the time of the Saxon 
Emperors. The daughters of Edward the Elder were 
married to the chief Princes of Europe, and one of them 
named Eadgyth or Edith was the first wife of Otto the Great. 
It marks the central position of the Genrian Kingdom that 
its Kings made marriages with England at one end and with 
Constantinople at the other. Under Edgar^ who reigned 
from 959 to 975, England was at the height of its power, 
but in the reign of his son ^thelred the inroads of the 
Danes and Northmen began again. At one time, in 994, 
England was attacked at once by Olaf King of the North- 
men and by Swegen or Sweyn King of the Danes. Olaf 
was persuaded to become a Christian and to make peace 
with England ; so he went home to Norway and began 
to bring in Christianity there. Swegen was the son of that 
King Harold who had been overcome by Otto the Second; he 
had been baptized in his childhood, but had fallen back into 
heathenism. The war with Swegen went on till at last, in 
ioi3,iEthelredwas driven out and Swegen was acknowledged 
King over all England. This was quite another kind of con- 
quest from mere plundering inroads, and even from settle- 
ments in parts of the country, like that of Guthrum or that 
of Rolf in Gaul. A King of all Denmark came against 
England to make himself King over all England also. 
Swegen died very soon and -^thelred did not live long after. 
The war then went on between Cnut or Canute the son of 
Swegen and Edmund the son of ^Ethelred. At last, in 
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1017, Cnut became King over all England ; he inherited 
the crown -of his native country Denmark, and he also 
won Norway and part of Sweden, He was thus lord of 
all Northern Europe, and was by far the most powerful 
prince of his time. Though he came into England by 
force, he ruled well and won the love of the people ; but 
after his death in 1035 the bad government of his sons 
disgusted the English with the Danish rule, and in 1042 
they again chose a native King in the person of Edward the 
son of iEthelred. 

7. Greatness of the Scandinavians. — The time when Cnut 
reigned in England was the time when the Danes and 
Northmen were at the height of their power. Denmark^ 
Norway y and Sweden were all powerful kingdoms ; England 
was under a Danish King, and princes of Scandinavian descent 
ruled both in Normandy and in Russia, But wherever the 
Northmen settled, though they always put a new life into the 
lands which they made their own, they showed a wonderful 
power of adapting themselves to the people among whom 
they settled, and of taking to their manners and language. 
Thus Cnut, when he reigned in England, became quite an 
Englishman, and the Northmen who settled in Gaul became 
quite French, and those who settled in Russia became quite 
Slavonic. In this way the original lands of the Northmen 
really 4ost in strength and importance, and became of less 
account in Europe than they otherwise might have been. 
For the best life of Scandinavia went away into other lands 
to give a new life to them. About the end of the tenth and 
beginning of the eleventh centuries, all the Northern nations, 
except the ^Prussians and Lithuanians^ gradually became 
Christians. The Scandinavians, like the other Teutonic 
nations, got their Christianity from the West ; but the Rus- 
sians, like the Bulgarians and the other nations who had 
to do with the Eastern Empire, got their Christianity from 
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Constantinople and became part of the Eastern Church. 
To this day they are the only one among the great 
nations of Europe which remains in the communion of the 
East, having nothing to do either with the Bishop of Rome 
or with the Reformed Churches. 

8. Summary. — ^Thus, in the ninth century and the begin- 
ing of the tenth, the German kingdom advanced, and was 
again united with the Roman Empire, The Eastern Empire 
gained back much of its power, and drove back its Slavonian 
invaders. The Danes conquered England, and the Scandi- 
navian people generally were at the height of their power. 
The chief historians of this period were the German writers 
who recorded the deeds of the Ottos. In England learning 
had got back from what it was at an earlier time. In Gaul 
men had already found out that the Roman, or spoken tongue 
of the people, had grown into a different language from the 
written Latin. But we have no French writings as yet 
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THE FRANCONIAN EMPERORS. 

SiACcession of Kings^ Cenrady Henry the Thirds Henry the Fourth^ 
Henry the Fifth (i) — dealings of Henry the Third with the Popes 
(i) — disputes between Henry the Fourth and Gregory the Seventh 
(i) — continued disputes between the Popes and Henry the Fifth (l) 
— causes of the growth of the Papal power (2) — designs of Gregory 
the Seventh ; disputes about investitures and the marriage of the 
clergy {2) --growth of the Duchy of Normandy (3) — reign of 
William the Conqueror ; his claims on the crown of England 
favoured by the Pope (3) — election of Harold of England : invasion 
of Harold of Norway ; Norman invasion and conquest of England 
(3) — effects of the Norman Conquest of England ; use of the 
French language ; closer connexion of England with other lands 
(4) — relations between France and Normandy (5) — effects of the 
Norman Conquest on France ; greatness of Henry the Second in 
England (5) — advance of the Christians in Spain; growth of the 
kingdom ofAragon (6) — Norman Conquest of Sicily ; foundmtion 
and growth of the kingdom (7) — decline of the Eastern Empire (8) 
— growth of the Turks ; their dealings with the Caliphs (8) — 
divisions of the Caliphate (8) — wars between the Turks and the 
Eastern Empire ; conquests of the Turks in Asia Minor (8) — 
revival of the Empire under the Komninian Emperors ; decay of 
the Turkish power (8) — causes of the Crusades (8, 9) — the Crusade 
preached by Peter the Hermit and Urban the Second (9) — First 
Crusade; taking of Jerusalem (9) — effects of the Crusades (9) — 
Summary (10). 

1. Succession of Kings. — On the death of Henry the 
Second, Conrad^ a descendant of a daughter of Otto the 
Great was chosen King. He was the first of the Franconian 
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Emperors^ They are so called as coming from the Eastern 
or Teutonic Francia^ which, to distinguish it from Latin 
Francia or France ^ is commonly called Franconia, He was 
crowned Emperor in 1027 and reigned till 1039. The chief 
event of his reign was that in 1032 the Kingdom of Burgundy 
was united to the Empire on the death of its last King Rudolf, 
Thus three of the four Frankish Kingdoms were again joined 
together, France alone, as we must now call it, standing 
aloof. Conrad's son Henry the Third was one of the greatest 
of all the Emperors. He was crowned King both of Germany 
and of Burgundy in his father's lifetime. This was often done 
in those days, in order to make the succession certain, and 
to avoid the dangers of an interregnum or time when there is 
no King. Henry was called into Italy in much the same way 
as Otto the Great had been ; for there were great disputes 
at Rome, three candidates at once all claiming the Popedom. 
King Henry came into Italy in 1046 and deposed them all. He 
then gave the Popedom to several German Bishops one after 
the other, and they ruled the Church far better than the 
Romans had done. He was himself crowned Emperor in the 
same year. He did much to restore order and religion both in 
Germany and in Italy, and he maintained the authority of the 
Empire better than had been done for a long time. He was a 
close ally of our King Edward, with whom he was connected 
by marriage. On his death in 1056 he was succeeded by his 
son Henry the Fourth^ who was only six years old when his 
father died, but who had been already crowned King. His- 
childhood and youth was a time of great confusion, and, as 
he grew up, he ruled at first very ill, and his oppression drove 
the Saxons to revolt in 1073. About the same time there 
arose long disputes between the Emperors and the Popes, 
which tore Germany and Italy in pieces. At one time Pope 
Gregory the Seventh^ the famous Hildebrandj professed to 
depose the King, and in the beginning of 1077 Henry had to 
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come and crave pardon of Gregory. In the same year the 
Saxons and others in Germany who were discontented, 
chose Rudolf Duke of Swabia King instead of Henry. 
Rudolf was killed in 1080, but, during nearly all the rest 
of his reign, Henry had to struggle with one enemy after 
another, the last being his own son Henry^ whom he 
had crowned King in 1099. Henry himself had driven 
Gregory out of Rome in 1085, and he had been crowned 
Emperor by Clement the Thirdy whom he had himself 
appointed Pope. At last he died in 1106, while still at 
war with his son King Henry, who now reigned alone. 
Henry the Fifth had nearly the same disputes with the 
Popes which his father had had, but he Vas regularly 
crowned Emperor at Rome in.iiii. He married Matilda^ 
the daughter of our King Henry the First, but he had no 
son, and the Franconian dynasty came to an end at his 
death in 11 25. 

2. Growth of the Papal Power. — The power of the Popes^ 
which has just been mentioned, and their disputes with the 
Emperors, must be spoken of a little more fully. From the 
time of Constantine onwards, the divisions of the Empire 
and the constant absence of the Emperors from Rome had 
greatly increased the power of the Popes. They had not, like 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople, a superior always at hand. 
Charles the Great had fully asserted the Imperial power over 
the Church, but, after his Empire broke up, the power of the 
Popes grew again. It was checked only by their own 
wickedness and their divisions among themselves,which Kings 
like Otto the Great and Henry the Third had to step in and 
put an end to. Things were very different now from what 
they had been in the old times, when the whole or nearly 
the whole of the Church was contained within the bounds 
of the Empire. First of all, there were now two rival 
Emperors and two rival Churches, and the Empire and the 
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Church of the East in no way acknowledged either the Em- 
peror or the Bishop of the Old Rome. And even in the West, 
part of the Empire, namely the Kingdom of France, had cut 
itself off from the main body, while new Christian kingdoms 
like England, Hungary, and Denmark had risen up beyond 
the Empire. In this state of things the Bishops of Rome, 
who were looked up to by so many kingdoms as the chief 
Bishops of the West, could hardly remain so submissive to 
the Emperors as they had been when the Emperors were 
the only Christian princes. The Popes had not as yet any 
distinct temporal dominion, such as they had in after times ; 
still they were no longer mere subjects of the Emperor, as 
they had been under Constantine or Justinian or Charles the 
Great. In truth, it was to this undefined position that the 
Popes owed much of their power. And now Gregory 
the Seventh^ the greatest of all the Popes, set himself 
to work to establish the ecclesiastical power as superior 
to the temporal. To this end he laid down two main 
rules, one that the clergy might not marry, the other that 
no temporal prince shoidd bestow any ecclesiastical bene- 
fice, as was then commonly done in Germany, England, 
and most parts of Europe. Hence began the long quarrel 
between Gregory and Henry the Fourth, and between many 
Popes and Emperors after them. And we may mark that 
the quarrel between the Popes and the Emperors was one in 
which good men might and did take either side. A good 
Emperor like Henry the Third did much good by clearing 
away imworthy disputants, and giving to the Church a succes- 
sion of worthy rulers. But the same power in the hands of a 
bad prince led to the sale of bishopricks for money and to 
many other abuses. The great evil was that Popes like 
Gregory the Seventh, who were really anxious for the purity 
of the Church, acted too much as if the Church were made 
up only of the clergy, and strove to make the clergy, with 
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themselves at their head, into quite a separate body from 
other men. It is hard to say which party won in the end. 
We may perhaps say that the Popes did succeed in over- 
throwing the power of the Emperors, but that they had 
themselves to yield in the end to the power of other temporal 
princes. 

3. The Norman Conquest of England. — We have already 
seen how in 987 the dynasty of the Karlings in the West 
came to an end, and how Hugh, the Duke of the French, 
became King of the French. Meanwhile the Duchy founded 
by Rolf had grown up into great power and prosperity, and 
Normandy reckoned among the chief states of Western 
Europe. And Normandy became greater still under its 
famous Duke William^ who subdued England, and who is 
therefore known as William the Conqueror, It was now that 
our own island, which had hitherto been looked on as another 
world, began to have much more to do with the general 
affairs of Europe. King Edward^ the last King of the 
English of the old West- Saxon dynasty, was, through his 
mother, a kinsman of Duke William, and it would seem 
that at one time of his life he made Duke William some 
kind of promise that, as he had no children, he should 
succeed him on the throne of England. But however 
this may be, when King Edward died in 1066, the English 
people, as there was no one in the royal family fit to 
reign, gave the crown to Earl Harold^ who was then the 
greatest man in the country. Duke William however put 
forth his claim, and, though he found no one to help him 
in England, he made most people in other lands believe 
that he had the right on his side. Especially he per- 
suaded Hildebrandy who was not yet Pope, but who already 
had great influence at Rome, to take his part. So Pope 
Alexander the Second declared in his favour, and blessed 
bis undertaking. This was the way in which the Popes 
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seized every opportunity to extend their power both within 
the Empire and in other parts of the world. WiUiam was 
thus able to invade England, not only at the head of 
his own Normans, but of men from all parts, who were 
taught to look on the enterprise as a holy war. England 
was just at this time attacked by Harold Hardrada^ King of 
the Northffien^ so that our King Harold had to fight against 
two foes at once. He defeated Harold of Nonvay, but was 
himself defeated and slain by Duke William in the famous 
battle of Senlac or Hastings, Duke William was crowned 
King at Christmas 1066, but the English still withstood him 
in many places, and it took him about four years to get full 
possession of the whole country. He gradually found means 
to give all the greatest estates and highest offices in England 
to Normans, and other strangers, and he handed on the 
English Crown to his descendants, by whom it has been held 
ever since. 

4. Effects of the Norman Conquest of England. — The 
establishment of Duke William and his followers in Nor- 
mandy brought about some very great changes both in Eng- 
land and in the rest of Europe. The English were not killed 
or turned out, as they had themselves done by the Welsh, 
and they kept their own laws and language ; yet for a long 
time all the chief men in the land were of Norman or other 
foreign descent. But it is wonderful in how short a time the 
Normans in England became good Englishmen. This was 
partly perhaps because Normans and English were, after all, 
near kinsfolk, only the English had kept their own tongue, 
while the Normans had learned to speak French. French re- 
mained for a long time the fashionable language in England, 
and though, in the end, EngHsh became once more the speech 
of all men in the land, yet in the meanwhile it became greatly 
changed, and a great many French words crept in. Many new 
ideas came in with the Normans, which gradually made great 
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changes in our laws and manners. The power of the Kings 
became much greater than it had been before, and William 
made the whole kingdom far more truly one than it had 
been up to his time. Since his days no one has ever thought 
of dividing it. The Norman Conquest also caused far more 
intercourse than there had been before between England 
and other nations. Learning flourished more, the art of 
building greatly advanced, and many reforms were made 
in the Church ; but it must not be forgotten that England 
from this time was brought much more under the power ot 
the Popes. 

5. Relations between England and France. — Before the 
Norman Conquest England and France, meaning thereby the 
new Kingdom of Paris , had hardly anything to do with one 
another. But France and Normandy were often enemies. 
Ever since Paris became the capital, the Kings of the French 
had felt themselves hemmed in by the Dukes at Rouen. And 
now that the same man was Duke of the Normans and 
King of the English, the Norman Dukes became still more 
powerful in Gaul, and were still more dangerous neighbours 
to their lords the Kings of the French. The King at Paris 
was in truth shut in on every side by his own vassals, 
the great Dukes and Counts, over whom he had no real 
authority. Just at the time when the Empire was strongest 
under Henry the Third, the Kingdom of France was weakest 
under Henry the First, the third of the Parisian Kings. 
From this time there was a distinct rivalry, which we shall 
constantly come across, between the Kings of the French 
and the Kings of the English, who were also Dukes of the 
Normans. This rivalry has gone on almost ever since, 
and we shall constantly meet with it in one shape or 
another, and this rivalry had the ftirther effect of keeping 
up the old connexion between England and Germany, both 
oi them being rivals of France. I have already mentioned 
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that Henry the First of England^ the son of William and the 
third of our Norman Kings, gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Emperor Henry the Fifth. King Henry of England, 
who reigned from iioo to 1135, ^^.s born in England, and he 
married Edith or Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm King of 
Scots. Her mother Margaret was the granddaughter of 
our King Edmund Ironside, so that Henry's children had 
some English blood in them. In 11 54 Henry, the son of 
Henry the First's daughter the Empress Matilda by her 
second husband Geoffrey Count of Anjou, came to the Crown 
of England. The pedigree in this case should be carefully 
remembered, because with Henry the Second began the 
Angevin Kings of England, who were neither Norman nor 
English except in the female line. Henry presently married 
Eleanor the heiress of Aquitainej he thus was master of 
the more part of Northern and Western Gaul, holding of the 
King of the French far greater possessions than the King 
held himself. Here is quite a new state of things, in which 
the same man not only held both England and Normandy, 
but had by far the greatest power in all Gaul. We shall 
presently see what came of these changes. 

6. Wars with the Mahometans in Spain. — The time of 
the Franconian Emperors is also memorable as the time 
when the great struggle betsveen the Christian and Ma- 
hometan nations began to spread itself over a much wider 
field. All this while wars had been going on with the 
Saracens in all those parts of Europe and Western Asia 
where they had settled. The Christians of Spain, as I have 
already said, had always kept their independence in the 
mountainous lands in the north, and the conquests of Charles 
the Great had been a further check to the advance of the 
Saracens. As the Western Empire began to be divided, 
the Western Caliphate grew stronger. The time of the 
greatest power of the Mahometans in Spain was in the reign 
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oi Abd-al-rahnan the Thirds from 912 to 961. The Christian 
kingdoms however still maintained their independence, and 
in 103 1 the Western Caliphate came to an end, and the 
Saracen dominion in Spain was cut up into several small 
states. The Christians were now able to advance, and in 
1084 Alfonso the Sixths who had united the two kingdoms 
Leon and Castile, won back the old capital of Toledo^ and 
was near making himself master of the whole of Spain. 
The Mahometans in Spain had now to call in their fellow- 
believers in Africa to their help. Thus arose the Moorish 
dynasty of the Almoravides in Southern Spain, which put a 
check for the while to the advance of the Christians. But 
in 1 1 18, Al/o?iso of Aragon recovered Zaragoza^ that is 
CcBsar-Augusta, the chief city of eastern Spain, and from 
that time the kingdom of Aragon also began to grow in 
importance. 

7. Foundation of the Kingdom of Sicily. — Meanwhile the 
Christians were also gaining ground on the Mahometans in 
the great islands of the Mediterranean. I have said how 
the Emperor NiMphoros won back Crete for the Eastern 
Empire, and in the beginning of the eleventh century Sar- 
dinia was won back by the people of the Tuscan common- 
wealth oiPisa. Soon afterwards, Norman adventurers began 
to press into the South, and to make conquests at the expense 
both of the Saracens and Eastern Emperors. Under the 
famous Robert Wiscard, they conquered nearly all the terri- 
tory which the Eastern Emperors still kept in Italy. They 
then crossed into Sicily in 1062, and founded a county which, 
in 1 130, under its third Count Roger the Second^ became 
a kingdom. Thus began the Kingdom of Sicily, where at 
first French-speaking Kings reigned over Arabic-speaking 
Mahometans and Greek-speaking Christians. All three 
languages gradually died out, but for a time all nations and 
religions flourished under the Norman Kings. King Roger 
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afterwards won the Norman possessions in Italy, and the 
little that was left to the Eastern Emperors. Thus the King- 
dom of Sicily took in both the island and all the southern 
part of the Italian peninsula. 

8. The Eastern Empire.— We must now look to the affairs 
of the Eastern Empire in Asia, and the more so, because its 
affairs at this time led to the most famous of all the wars 
between Christians and Mahometans, namely to the Crusades 
or Holy Wars. These were the wars which the Christians 
waged to win back the Holy Land, and especially the tomb 
of our Lord at Jerusalem, from their Mahometan possessors. 
After the death of Basil the Second, the Eastern Empire, 
which, under the Macedonian Emperors, had again become 
so powerful both in Europe and Asia, began once more to 
fall back. As a new European enemy had arisen against it 
in the Normans of Sicily, so a new and terrible enemy arose 
against it in Asia. These were the Turks of the house of 
Seljuk. We may now look on the chief dominion of Asia 
as being finally handed over from the Saracens to the 
Turks. This change of power in Asia brought about two 
memorable results. First, it was the cause of the heaviest 
blow which the Eastern Empire had undergone since the 
time of tjie first Caliphs. Secondly, it was the cause of the 
Crusades which were waged by men from Western Europe. In 
the course of the tenth century, the Eastern Caliphate may 
be looked on as coming to an end as a political power. A 
third Caliphate arose in Egypty and the Caliphs of Bagdad 
gradually fell under the control of their own mercenaries 
and ministers, much as the Merowingian Kings of the 
Franks had fallen under the control of the Austrasian 
Mayors. Meanwhile several Turkish dynasties arose in 
Persia^ and the Mahometan conquest of India began. At 
last, in 1055, the Caliph Al Kayem asked help of Togrel Beg, 
the chief of the Seljuk Turks, much as the Popes had invited 
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Pippin and Charles the Great into Italy. The Caliphs were 
now left in free possession of Bagdad, but a great Turkish 
power now arose, which soon took in all Western Asia. 
War soon arose between this new power and the Eastern 
Roman Empire. In 107 1, at the battle of Manzikert, the 
Turks, under their Sultan Alp Arslan, gained a great victory 
over the Romans, and the Emperor Rdmanos was taken 
prisoner, as Valerian had long ago been by Sapor. The result 
of this was that the Eastern Emperors lost, not only all that 
had been won back under the Macedonian Emperors, but 
nearly all their possessions in Asia. The dominions of the 
Seljuk Turks now reached to the Hellespont. Palestine 
meanwhile was conquered and reconquered by the different 
Mahometan powers, and both the Eastern Christians and 
the pilgrims from Europe who went to pray at Jerusalem 
were far worse treated than they had been in the days of 
the first Saracens. Meanwhile a new dynasty arose in the 
Eastern Empire under Alexias Komninos, a wise prince, 
whose family kept the throne for about a hundred years, and 
produced some of the best rulers and bravest warriors among 
the Byzantine Emperors. Again, in 1092, the Seljuk power, 
like other Eastern states, was divided. One line of Sultans 
reigned in Asia Minor, having their capital at Nikaia, and, 
as they ruled over lands which had been won from the 
Empire, they called themselves Sultans of Rome, Thus 
everything favoured a common enterprise on the part of the 
Christians. The Mahometans were divided ; the Eastern 
Empire was recovering itself, and men in the West were 
stirred up by pilgrims who told of all that the Christians 
suffered in the East. Thus the nations of the West were 
moved to a great general enterprise to deliver their brethren 
and the Holy Places from the power of the infidels. 

9. The Beginning of the Crusades. — The duty of going 
to deliver the Holy Places was first preached by Peter^ a 
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hermit of Amiens, though several Popes and Emperors, 
Gregory the Seventh among them, had already dreamed of 
such an undertaking. The cause was now zealously taken up 
by Pope Urban the Second^ who in 1094 held a Council at 
Clermont in Auvergne, at which the Holy War was decreed 
This war was called a Crusade^ because men put a cross on 
their shoulders to show that they were going to fight in a holy 
war. Neither the Emperor Henry nor any of the Kings of the 
West took any part in the Crusade, but many of the smaller 
princes and a vast number of private men set forth on the 
enterprise. Most of those who went on the First Crusade 
were French-speaking people, from which it has come that 
the Eastern nations have ever since called all the people 
of Western Europe Franks, The Crusaders passed through 
Asia Minor into Palestine^ and at last, in 1099, they took 
yerusalem. They founded several Christian principalities 
in Palestine and Syria, of wEich the head was the Kingdom 
of yeruMemy of which Godfrey of Boulogne, Duke of Lower 
Lotharingia, — that is of Brabant in the modern kingdom of 
Belgiiun, — was the first King. The Crusaders kept Jeru- 
salem for somewhat less than a hundred years ; and, though 
the kingdom was constantly helped by new Crusaders from 
Europe, it had much ado to hold its ground against the 
various Mahometan powers. Meanwhile, as the power of 
the Turks had been so much weakened by the coming of 
the Crusaders, the Komn^nian Emperors were able to win 
back a large part of Asia Minor, all the Euxine and iCgsean 
coasts, and the Sultans of Rome were driven back into the 
inland .parts, and had their capital at Ikonion, instead of at 
Nikaia. The effects of the Crusades were very important 
in every way. Eastern and Western Christians were brought 
across one another and across the Mahometams ; and, though 
they coHMnonly met one another as enemies, yet they came 
to know one another better, and to learn of each other. 
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Both tbe Saracens and the Romans of the East had much 
to teach the Western nations in many branches of art and 
learning. But still more important than this was the general 
stirring up of men's minds which followed on such great 
events. From the time of the Crusades a great revival of 
thought and learning of every kind began throughout Europe, 
lo. Summary. — The time of the Franconian Emperors 
was thus a time of very important changes. The great 
struggle between the Popes and the Emperors began. The 
Turkish power began. The Crusades began. The Norman 
Conqtiest of England took place. The Christians began to 
gain ground again in Spain, It was the time when the chief 
states of modem Europe began to form themselves, and 
when the literature of the Romance languages began. It was 
also a time when we find many good historical writers in 
England, Germany, and Normandy. And it was a time of 
great splendour in building, especially in building churches. 
But they were still built in the round-arched or Romanesque 
style ; the use of the pointed arch, and what is commonly 
called the Gothic style, did not come in till near the end of 
the twelfth century. 
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Teutonic literature; growth of the Romance languages (12) — 
revival of learning in the twelfth century (12) — -position of the 
towns in ancient Greece and Italy: their decline under the 
Teutonic invasions (13) — destruction of Roman towns in Britain 
(13) — growth of the towns in Germany; greatness of the Hanseatic 
League {i'^)^greatness of the cities in Italy (13) — Summary (14). 

1. General Survey of Europe. — We have now reached a 
point in our history at which it will be well to stop and look 
at the general state of things among the European nations. 
The points which distinguish what are called the Middle Ages^ 
alike from what we are used to in modem Europe and from 
the old days of heathen Greece and Rome, are now fully 
established. The settlement of the Teutonic nations within the 
Roman Empire had gradually brought about a state of things 
in which we may see both Roman and Teutonic elements, 
but in which the two had, as we may say, so joined together 
as to make a third thing different from either. 

2. The Church and the Empire. — The two great powers 
in Western Europe were the Church and the Empire, Both 
of these went on through the settlements of the German na- 
tions, and both in a manner drew new powers from the change 
of things. Men believed more than ever that Rome was the 
lawful and natural centre of the world. For it was held that 
there were of divine right two Vicars of God upon earth, the 
Roman Emperor his Vicar in temporal things, and the Roman 
Bishop his Vicar in spiritual things. This belief did not 
interfere with the existence either of separate commonwealths 
and principalities or of national Churches. But it was held 
that the Roman Emperor, who was called Lord of the 
World, was of right the head of all temporal states, and 
that the Roman Bishop, the Pope, was of right the head of 
all Churches. Now this theory was never carried out, if only 
because so large a part of Christendom, all the Churches 

Bnd nations of the East, refused to acknowledge either the 
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Emperor or the Bishop of the Old Rome. But it was much 
more nearly carried out in the case of the Roman Bishop 
than it was in the case of the Roman Emperor. For the 
Popes did really make themselves spiritual heads of the 
whole West, while the temporal headship of the Emperors 
was never acknowledged by a large part even of the West. 
But the continued belief which men still had in the Roman 
Empire as a living thing is not only most remarkable in 
itself, but it had a most important effect on the history of 
the world. Still it is plain that the Roman Empire could 
not really be the same thing as it had been before the 
Teutonic nations came into the Roman dominions. Even 
during the short time that the whole Empire of Charles the 
Great stayed together, it made a great difference that the 
Emperor was a German King, living for the most part in 
Germany, and not at Rome or anywhere in Italy. And 
afterwards t^e utter cutting off of France and Spain from 
the Empire did much to take away from its character as an 
universal monarchy, and to make the Emperors more like 
conmion Kings over a particular nation. They were still 
Kings of Italy and Burgundy as well as of Germany, but 
most things were now tending to make the Empire more and 
more German and less and less Roman. On the other hand, 
as this was the time of a great new birth of learning, men 
had begun, among other things, to study the Civil Law, the 
old Law of Rome, as it was put together by the Emperor 
yustinian. This study naturally led men to a respect for 
the Imperial power, and thus helped to give the claims of 
the Emperors a new source of strength. We shall see pre- 
sently the effects of these different tendencies when we 
come to the history of the Emperors during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

3. The Nations of Europe. — Nearly all the nations of 
Modern Europe had now come into being. We may even 

M 
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say that the two Empires themselves had begun to answer to 
two of those nations. For the Eastern Empire had, through 
the conquests of the Turks, come to answer pretty nearly to 
those parts of Europe and of the coasts of Asia where Greek 
was the prevailing language. That is to say, the Roman 
Empire of the East might be said, speaking roughly, to have 
become a Greek state. And, speaking still more roughly, it 
might even be said that the Roman Empire of the West had 
become a German State. For Germany was now the heart 
and centre of the Empire, though the possession of the King- 
doms of Italy and Burgundy of course gave the Emperors 
many Romance-speaking subjects. Southern Italy, it will be 
remembered, now formed part of the Kingdom of Sicily. To 
the West of Germany and Burgundy, beyond the Rhone, the 
Saone, and the Maes, lay the Kingdom of France^ the lands 
held by the King of the French and his vassals. In the 
Spanish peninsula the Christian states of Castile and Leon, 
Navarre^ Aragon, and Portugal, were all growing up, and 
were gradually driving the Mahometans into the southern 
part called Andalusia, These countries had now so little to 
do with the Empire that more than one of the Kings of 
Castile took the title of Emperor, as being the chief princes in 
their own peninsula, just as our West-Saxon Kings had done 
the like, as being the chief princes in their own island. It 
was only towards the East, where Germany bordered on the 
Slavonic nations, that the Empire had much chance of 
extending itself. The Wends, the Slavonic people along the 
south coast of the Baltic, in Mecklenburg and Pomerania and 
the other lands beyond the Elbe, gradually became Christians 
. and were joined on to Germany, and the Low-Dutch language 
gradually displaced the Slavonic. Bohemia became a dependent 
state, but it kept its own Dukes who afterwards became Kings, 
^o in the other chief Slavonic country, that of Poland, the 
Dukes and Kings had sometimes to submit to the Emperors, 
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but in the end Poland gradually became quite independent, 
while Bohemia became more and more closely joined on to 
the Empire. We may say nearly the same of the Kingdom 
of the Magyars in Hungary, To the East of Poland and 
Hungary, Lithuania^ where the people were still heathens, 
and Russia, where they belonged to the Eastern Church, 
had very little to do with Western Europe. In Northern 
Europe, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were distinct king- 
doms. Sweden and Norway had, from their position, very 
little to do with the rest of Europe, except so far as the 
Orkneys and the other islands off Scotland were still closely 
connected with Norway. But Denmark was a very impor- 
tant power, and its Kings made large conquests in various 
parts of the coasts of the Baltic. England, as we have said, 
had become thoroughly welded into one kingdom under the 
Norman Kings. Scotland was a distinct kingdom, but its 
Kings were held to be the men of the English Kings. And, 
during the lime with which we are now concerned, came the 
beginnings of the English Conquest of Ireland. We thus 
see that most of the European states which still exist had 
already come into being. From this point therefore we may 
for the most part leave the internal affairs of each country to 
be dealt with in its own special History. But we must still 
go on with our sketch of those events which affected the his- 
tory of the nations in general, and this will be a good point 
to say something about the state of government, religion, and 
other matters during what are called the Middle Ages, 

4. Changes in the Old Teutonic Constitution. — We 
saw at the very beginning of this book that all the Aryan 
nations set out, as far as we can see, with very much the 
same kind of government There was a King or chief as 
the leader, there was a smaller Council of nobles or old men, 
and there was a general Assembly of the whole people. This 
was the form of government of the Teutonic nations at the 

M2 
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time when they began to settle within the Roman Empire. 
There were commonly three classes of men in the state, the 
nobles, the comraon freeman, and the slaves. And men be- 
came slaves in two ways, either by being made prisoners of 
war or by being condemned to slavery for some crime. And it 
was also usual, especially in war-time, for men to attach them- 
selves to the service of some particular leader, to become his 
companions or his men, who were bound to be faithful to him 
and who looked to share such rewards as he had to give 
them. This we may call the old Teutonic Constitution, being 
at first common to all the Teutonic nations. But our own fore- 
fathers, when they settled in Britain, swept away all Roman 
institutions more utterly than was done in any part of the 
mainland. Scandinavia too never came under the Roman 
power at alL It was therefore in Britain and Scandinavia that 
this old constitution lasted longest on a great scale. In those 
parts of the mainland which had always belonged to the Em- 
pire things went on somewhat differently. As we have already 
said, Roman and Teutonic institutions influenced one another. 
As the Roman Empire became something quite different when 
it began to be held by German Kings, so the Teutonic Con- 
stitution was greatly changed by the Roman laws and institu- 
tions which were already established. The cities, for instance, 
kept up something of their Roman constitutions ; and as men 
learned something of the Roman Law, they began to attribute 
to the Teutonic Kings something of the great powers of the 
Roman Emperors. And of course they did this all the more 
after the Frankish Kings had actually become Roman Em- 
perors. And one institution arose out of the mixture of 
Roman and Teutonic ideas which has had a most important 
influence on the world ever since. 

5, Origin of Fiefs. — It had been very common imder the 

Roman government to grant lands on condition of military 

s^rz/u"^. But such lands were held of the Roman Common- 
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wealth or of the Emperor as its head, and their holding did 
not create any particular personal relation between one man 
and another. But when this Roman custom was combined 
with the Teutonic custom of men following a chief as their 
personal lord, a peculiar relation arose out of the union of 
the two. The lord granted lands to his man or vassal on 
condition of his being faithful to him and doing him service 
in war. The land so granted was called a feudum, fief, or 
fees and land held in this way was said to be held by di feudal 
tenure. Land which was a man's very own, which was not 
held of any lord but was subject only to the laws of the 
state, was called allodiaL But it often happened that men 
whose estates were small found it convenient to turn their 
allodial holdings into feudal^ and to agree to hold their land 
of some powerful lord, in order to get his protection. And 
the same thing was sometimes done on a great scale, as 
when a prince who was conquered, or who feared that he 
might be conquered, agreed to hold his dominions xnfiefoi 
the Emperor rather than lose them altogether. 

6. Effects of the Feudal Tenures. — The general intro- 
duction of these feudal or military tenures caused some im- 
portant changes both in political and in social matters. The 
change was made gradually, and it was slower in England 
than in most parts of the Continent; but its general effect 
was to raise those men who held their lands by these new 
tenures above all others, and to thrust the poorer freemen 
lower down. In many countries they gradually sank into the 
state of serfs or villains; that is, men who are not actually 
slaves to be bought and sold man by man, but who are 
bound to the land and pass with it. Meanwhile the class 
of actual slaves was dying out, and the serf class was 
increased both by the freemen who fell down to it, and by 
the slaves who were raised into it. Again the smaller free- 
men lost power in another way. The old Teutonic con- 
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stitution, by which each freeman had a right to appear in 
the national Assembly, could no longer be fully carried out 
when the Franks or any other people had got possession 
of a large country. All men could not come in their own 
persons, and it was not for a long time, not till the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, that anyone thought of choosing a 
smaller number of men to speak and act on behalf of all, as 
we now do in our own Parliament, and as is done in most of 
the countries of Europe and America. From all these causes 
working together two chief results happened. First, in most 
parts of Europe the old national Assemblies either quite died 
out, or were attended only by the chief men who could come 
in their own persons. Secondly, each province or district 
had a tendency to set up for itself. The Count or Duke, 
who was at first merely the governor of a province, often 
grew into an hereditary prince, acknowledging the Emperor 
or other King as the lord of whom he held his dominions 
in Jiefy but acting almost as an independent sovereign in the 
internal government of those dominions. 

7. Comparison of Different Countries. — These tendencies 
were more or less at work in every part of Western Europe, 
but they were carried out more fully and more quickly in 
some countries than in others. Scandinavia and England 
up to the time of the Norman Conquest were less affected 
by them than other coimtries. In England the national 
Assemblies never died out, but, as the Kings of the West- 
Saxons grew into Kings of the English, the Assembly of 
Wessex became the national Assembly of all England. The 
coming in of the Normans greatly strengthened the power 
of the Crown, and thereby made the nation more thoroughly 
one. But, on the other hand, it greatly strengthened the 
feudal ideas, till it was thought that all land must be held of 
a lord, of the King of course in the first instance, as the 
supreme iord. In Germany also, the national Assemblies 
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never died out ; but the Bishops, Dukes, Counts, and other 
princes gradually became sovereigns within their own do- 
minions, and the Diet or Assembly of the Empire gradually 
became little more than a meeting of princes. In Italy things 
took a course so different from other countries that it will be 
well to speak of it by itself. France for a while fell asunder 
more completely than any other kingdom. The national 
Assemblies ceased altogether, and the Kings became mere 
nominal lords over the great princes who held fiefs of them. 
But this in the end led to a greater strengthening of the royal 
power in France than in any other kingdom. For the Kings 
of the French got step by step into their own hands nearly 
all the dominions of their vassals, as well as those of many of 
their neighbours who were not their vassals. Thus, for the 
very reason that the French Kings had once had much less 
power than either the Emperors or the English Kings, they 
came in the end to have much more power than either of them. 
8. Ways of appointing Kings. — ^As for the way in which 
Kings were appointed, by the old Teutonic Constitution the 
Kings were chosen by the people, but for the most part out 
of one particular family. In England this way of choosing 
Kings lasted till the Norman Conquest, and died out only 
very gradually afterwards. The Frankish or German Kings, 
who by virtue of their election in Germany had a right to 
become Roman Emperors, were always elected. But in the 
twelfth century the right of election began gradually to be 
confined to a few of the chief princes of Germany, who were 
fixed at seven, and who bore the special title of Electors, But 
the Emperors, whenever they could, got their sons to be chosen 
Kings in their lifetime, as Henry the Third and Fourth both 
did. In this case, when the young King's father died, he 
went on reigning without any interregnum, and in due time 
he was crowned Emperor. In France the Crown became 
more strictly hereditary than anywhere else, because, for more 
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than three hundred years after the election of Hugh Capet, 
every King of the French left a son ready to succeed him, 
and who had sometimes been crowned in his father's lifetime. 
Thus in France the male line went on without any break, 
while, both in Germany and in England, the Crown passed 
several times from one family to another, though the several 
dynasties were commonly of some kin to one another through 
female descent. All that we have now been saying has to do 
only with Western Europe. In the East the system of fiefs 
was never introduced till the Latins began to make conquests 
at the expense of the Eastern Emperors. And in the East 
too the Empire went on as it had done from the time of the 
first Caesars, often staying in one family for several genera- 
tions, but being often seized on by any general or leading 
man who was strong enough. This was a state of things 
which had quite passed away in the West. In the Eastern 
Empire too the power of the Emperors remained quite 
despotic ; still their government never became quite like the 
despotisms of the East, as it was always tempered by some 
remembrance of the old laws and traditions of Rome. 

9. State of Religion. — By this time by far the greater 
part of Europe was Christian. Poland and Hungary were 
converted about the end of the tenth century, and the Scan^ 
dinavian countries, as we have already seen, about the same 
time. Only the Prussians and Lithuanians^ and the Fins 
and Laps in the extreme North, remained heathen. In Spain 
the Saracens and Moors were of course Mahometans, and 
there were still Mahometans in Sicily under the Norman 
Kings. But, while nearly all Europe was thus Christian, the 
division between the two great branches of the Church had 
become wider than ever. After the eleventh century there 
seemed no hope of a reconciliation between the Churches of 
Old and New Rome, In the West the power of the Popes 
was steadily growing, and it was at its height from the 
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eleventh century to the thirteenth, during which time several 
Popes followed the example of Gregory the Seventh^ in taking 
upon themselves to depose the Emperors and other Kings, 
and to give away their dominions. And, while the power of 
the Popes was thus growing at the expense of civil rulers, it 
was growing no less fast at the expense of national Churches 
in each particular country. And, as the rule by which the 
clergy were forbidden to marry was spreading everywhere, 
they were becoming a class more and more separate from 
other men, and more and more obedient to the Popes. In 
all this there was much that we cannot help blaming, and the 
Popes and clergy often thought too much of the interests ot 
their own order, and not of the welfare of the Church in 
general ; still we must remember that the Popes and other 
clergy kept up religion and learning, and a general sense ot 
right and wrong, in very rough and wild times. There was 
much to blame in their own conduct, but they were a great 
check on the evil passions of men ; and, whatever we say ot 
the Popes in particular, the general influence of the clergy 
was a powerful influence for good. 

10. Position of the Clergy, — ^As the Popes were constantly 
taking to themselves power in temporal matters, so we find 
in these times the clergy in general taking a part in temporal 
affairs which we should now think very strange. But this 
was by no means wholly the fault of the clergy ; as things 
were then, it could hardly be otherwise. The clergy had 
nearly all the knowledge of the time in their hands, so that it 
could not fail that they were largely employed in all matters, 
including many which did not exactly belong to their own 
duties. They acted as ministers of Kings and as lawyers, 
ai\d many of them did not scruple to wear weapons and 
fight, though this was always held to be a wrong thing and 
against the laws of the Church. In all parts of Western 
Christendom the bishopricks and monasteries and other 
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ecclesiastical bodies were richly endowed, and held great 
lands and lordships. In Germany especially most of the 
Bishops and Abbots were princes of the Empire, and the three 
Archbishops of Mainz, Koln, and Trier (called in French 
Mayence, Cologne, and Trhjei) were among the Electors of 
the Emperor. In other countries they did not rise to such 
power as this, but they were always high in temporal power 
and formed important members of the Parliament or other 
national Assembly. 

II. The Monastic Orders. — The distinction between the 
regular and the secular clergy was now fully established. The 
regular clergy were those who went out of the world and 
lived together as monks in monasteries ; the seculars were 
those who livred in the world as parish priests or canons of 
cathedral and collegiate churches. There were many learned 
men in both classes ; but we have on the whole more 
histories and other books written by the regulars than by 
the seculars. The oldest monks in the West were the Bene- 
dictines, who followed the rule of Saint Benedict, the great 
founder of the monastic life in Italy in the sixth century. But, 
as the Benedictines grew rich and their discipline became less 
strict, other orders of monks arose, who professed to bring back 
an older and stricter discipline. Such were the Cistercians, 
an order of which many houses were foimded in the twelfth 
century ; and in the thirteenth arose the different orders of 
Friars, as the Franciscans and Dominicans, called after their 
founders Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, who professed 
more complete poverty than the older orders, and gave them- 
selves much to preaching. All these different revivals, one 
after the other, did good at the time, both among the monks 
and among other men ; but each new order commonly came 
in the end to be rich and corrupt, like those which it had 
undertaken to reform, and so a new reformation was needed. 
But the strangest thing of all was that during the Crusades 
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there arose orders of monks who were also soldiers — ^men 
who took the vows of monks, but whose further business it 
was to fight against the enemies of Christianity. Two of 
these military orders^ the Templars and the Hospitallers 
or Knights of Saint John^ were the chief defence of the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Another order of this 
kind, called the Teutonic Knights^ arose in Palestine towards 
the end of the twelfth century, and in the course of the 
thirteenth they undertook to convert or conquer the heathens 
on the coast of the Baltic, in Prussia and Livonia, where 
the order held principalities. Thus strangely were religious 
zeal and the love of fighting mixed up in these times. 

12. Language and Learning. — In all this it must be 
remembered that we are speaking wholly of Western Christ- 
endom, and more especially when we speak of knowledge 
being in the hands of the clergy. In the Eastern Empire 
both the regular and secular clergy play a great part in his- 
tory, but they neither had all learning to themselves, nor did 
they fill temporal offices in the same way in which they did 
in the West In the East, where the Empire had gone on 
uninterruptedly without any lasting barbarian conquests, 
learning had never died out among the laity. The Latin 
language was now quite forgotten in the East. Greek was 
the one tongue which men both wrote and spoke, though 
of course they wrote much better Greek than they spoke. 
Many of the histories which were written at Constan- 
tinople at this time were written by laymen, often by 
Emperors and other men of high rank. But in the West 
there was nowhere any one language common to all classes 
of men. The use of Latin was everywhere kept up for 
all purposes of religion and learning. The Church service 
was still said in Latin, though Latin was now nowhere the 
common language of the people. For in Germany, England^ 
and Scandinavia men spoke their own Teutonic languages, 
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and in Italy, Aguitaine, Spain, and France, men spoke the 
Romance tongues, which we must now look on as languages 
(iistinct from the Latin, It thus came about that very few 
books were written by laymen, and that very few books were 
anywhere written in the speech of the people. Still, more 
books were written in the speech of the people in the 
Teutonic than in the Romance countries, because no one 
could help knowing that High-Dutch, English, or Danish 
was quite a different language from Latin ; while men for a 
long time looked on the vulgar tongue, as it was called, in 
the Romance countries, simply as bad Latin, which no one 
would think of writing. Thus we have many Old-English, 
and some High- Dutch, writings older than anything in any 
of the Romance tongues. In England we have what no 
other nation has, a History of our own people from the begin- 
ning written in our own language. In Scandinavia too men 
wrote their own legends aYid histories in their own tongue. 
We begin to get French verse in the twelfth century, but it 
is not till the thirteenth century that we get any prose. It 
is somewhat later that we come to the first great work of 
Italian literature in the famous poem of Dante AlighierL 
The first chief writers in both these languages were, as might 
be supposed, laymen. The twelfth century was a great new 
birth of learning and science everywhere, partly because men 
then began to have more dealings with the Greeks and 
Saracens. Still, even after this time, laymen in Northern 
Europe were, as a rule, not taught to read and write, though 
reading and writing gradually became more common, and it 
must always be remembered that, when a man could not 
write, it does not at all follow that he could not read. 

13. Growth of the Towns. — Another thing must here be 

mentioned, which was of special importance at the time 

which we have just come to. This was the growing up of 

the 4^^^v into greater, in some parts into the very first, im- 
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portance. In the old state of things, Greek and Roman, the 
towns had, so to speak, been everything. Every freenian 
was a citizen of some town or other, and the Roman 
dominion was throughout a dominion of one city bearing 
rule over other cities. The Teutonic settlements everywhere 
drove the towns back ; none of the Teutonic nations were 
used to a town life. They looked upon the walls of a town as 
a prison. In Britain, our own forefathers, who knew nothing 
at all of Roman civihzation, seem at first to have utterly 
destroyed the Roman towns, and it was not till some time 
after the first conquest that new English towns began to arise, 
very often on the old Roman sites. In the other provinces, 
the Goths, Franks, and other Teutonic settlers did not destroy 
the Roman towns, but they lost much of their importance 
and local freedom. But, as civilization began to grow again, 
new towns began to spring up, and the old towns to win back 
something of their old greatness. In Germany the Saxon 
Emperors were great founders of towns ; and, both there and 
in other parts of the Empire, the old and the new towns alike 
gradually won for themselves great privileges, which made 
them almost independent within their own walls. And, as the 
Imperial power declined and the Dukes and Counts grew 
into sovereign princes, so in the same way the free Imperial 
cities grew into sovereign commonwealths, acknowledging 
only the outward supremacy of the Emperor. And in many 
cases, like the towns of Old Greece and Italy, they joined to- 
gether in Leagues for mutual defence. Thus in Northern Ger- 
many, the Hanseatic League^ the league of the great trading 
towns, became a great power in all the Northern seas, and 
often gave law to the Kings of Denmark and Sweden. But 
the part of the Empire where the towns rose to the highest 
pitch of greatness was Italy^ especially the northern part. 
There, from the eleventh century onwards, the towns, as we 
may say, became everything, just as they had been in old 
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Greece. Here nearly the whole country was parted out among 
the dominions of the different cities, and the whole land became 
again an assemblage of commonwealths, independent of any 
^ower but that of the Emperor. But though the freedom of 
the I taUan towns became greater than that of the towns in 
Gepnany, it was not so lasting. In Germany a great many 
of^the towns always kept their freedom ; and three of them, 
the Hanse Toivns of Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, are 
separate commonwealths even now. But in Italy most of 
the cities fell, just as those of old Greece did long before, into 
the hands either of native lords or Tyrants or into those of 
foreign princes. Thus it was that Italy became divided, 
or rather grouped together, into the various principalities 
which have lately been joined together again into the restored 
Kingdom of Italy, But a few commonwealths contrived to 
go on till the end of the last century, and one very small one, 
that of San Marino, remains still. 

14. Summary. — These are some of the chief characteristics 
which we may look on as distinguishing the times known as 
the Middle Ages from times earlier and later. It is not easy 
to say when the Middle Ages begin and end, as the name is 
nothing more than a convenient way of speaking. But the 
tendencies of which we have been speaking were about their 
height in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the time of 
the Swabian Emperors. We have now, so to speak, got 
quite clear of the old Roman times, while we have not yet 
got into the times which are more like those in which we 
now live. In the course of the thirteenth century we shall 
come across great changes. 
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Venice {\2)— formation of various principalities in the East ; 
Emperors of Nikaia and Trebizond (12) — Constantinople re- 
covered by the Greeks ; dynasty of the Palaiologoi (12) — the 
Albigenses ; Crusades waged against them ; suppression of their 
sect and of their national independence (13) — reign of Manfred in 
Sicily ; Crusades preached against him (14) — conquest of Sicily by 
Charles of Anjou ; exeadion of Conradin ; revolt of the island qf 
Sicily (14) — state of North-eastern Europe ; advance of Denmark 
east of the Baltic (15) — establishment of the Teutonic Knights in 
Prussia and Livonia (15) — new Mahometan dynasties in Spain ; 
victories of the Caliph Jacob (16) — advance of the Christian King- 
doms of Castile^ Aragon, and Portttgal ; the Moors confined to 
Granada (16) — rise of the Moguls; reigns of Jenghiz and his 
descendants (17) — invasion of Central Europe by Batou Khan; 
subjection of Russia (17) — overthrow of the Caliphate and of the 
Seljuk Turks {\*j)^Summary (18). 

I. Origin of the Guelfs and Ghibelins. — On the death of 
Henry the Fifth in 1125, Lothar, Duke of Saxony, was 
elected King, and in 1133 he was crowned Emperor. He 
submitted more readily to the Popes than most Emperors did, 
and Pope Innocent the Second even gave out that he became 
his man at his coronation. But on Lothar's death the Imperial 
Crown passed to one of the greatest families which ever held 
it, that of the Hohenstaufen or Dukes of Swabia, The first 
King of that house was Conrad the Third, who reigned 
as King from 1138 to 11 52, but who was never crowned 
Emperor. He was the son of a daughter of the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth, so that the Swabian dynasty did in a 
manner continue that of Franconia, It might also be said 
to continue them in their policy ; for the Emperors of this 
family had fully as much to do in disputing with the Popes 
as the Franconian Emperors had done. This however did 
not begin in the time of King Conrad, who had hardly any- 
thing to do with Italian affairs. But it should be noticed 
that the two names of Guelf and Ghibelin, which presently 
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became so famous in Italy, began during his reign in Ger- 
many. For Conrad had several wars with the Saxons and 
others who disliked his election, and in one of the sieges the 
war-cry of the rebels was Welf^ after their leader, Welf^ 
brother of Duke Henry of Saxony^ while the King's men 
shouted Waiblingen^ the name of a village where their leader, 
Duke Frederick of Swabia, the King's brother, had been 
brought up. These names, written in an Italian fashion, 
became Guelfs and Ghibelins : the Guelfs meaning those 
who supported the Popes, and the Ghibelins those who 
supported the Emperors. King Conrad went on the second 
Crusade to the Holy Land, in which he did not gain much 
success ; and it is a thing to be noted that he made a league 
with Manuel, the Emperor of the East, against Roger King of 
Sicily, who was making himself dangerous to both Empires. 
2. Reign of Frederick Barbarossa. — But the reign of 
Conrad was of Uttle importance compared with that of his 
nephew and successor Frederick, who, from his red beard, 
is commonly known as Frederick Barbarossa, He was 
chosen King in 1152 ; he was crowned Emperor in 1155, and 
reigned till 1 190. The greater part of his reign was taken 
up with the affairs and wars of Italy. The Italian cities, 
as has been already said, had grown up into nearly inde- 
pendent commonwealths. They often had wars with one 
another, and, just as in old Greece, the smaller cities often 
complained of the oppression of the greater. Thus the 
gpreat city of Milan sought to bring Como, Lodi, and others 
of the smaller cities imder its power, and the smaller cities 
in their turn prayed the Emperor to come to their help. 
Some of the cities, as Pavia, which had been the capital 
in the Lombard times, and the great seafaring conmion- 
wealth of Pisa, were always strong on the side of the Empe- 
rors. But, gradually, most of the cities of Northern Italy 
found that it was their interest to join together to defend 

N 
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their independence against the Imperial power. Thus was 
formed the Lombard League^ with which Frederick had long 
wars, which will be best spoken of in the special History 
of Italy. But, besides the cities, the Western Emperors had 
other enemies to strive against in Italy. Popes and Em- 
perors never could agree ; disputes arose between Frederick 
and Pope Hadrian the Fourth^ who had crowned him. When 
Hadrian died in 1 1 59, a fiercer dispute broke out ; for the 
Popedom was claimed by two candidates, Victor and Alex- 
ander, The Emperor took the side of Victor ; therefore the 
cities which were against him naturally took the other side, 
and Frederick had to strive against all who followed Pope 
Alexander. The Kings of Sicily too, William the Good 
and William the Bad, were his enemies ; and the Emperor 
Manuel Komninos, who dreamed of winning back Italy for 
the Eastern Empire, also gave help to the revolted cities. The 
end was that the Emperor had to make peace with both the 
Pope and the cities, and in 1183 the rights of the cities were 
acknowledged in a treaty or law of the Empire, passed at 
Constanz or Constance in Swabia. In the last years of his 
reign, Frederick went on the third Crusade, and died on 
the way. 

3. Union of Sicily with the Empire. — Frederick was suc- 
ceeded by his son Henry the Sixth, who had already been 
chosen King, and who in the next year, 1191, was crowned 
Emperor. The chief event of his reign was the conquest of 
the Kingdom of Sicily, which he claimed in right of his wife 
Constance, the daughter of the first King William. He 
died in 1 197, leaving his son Frederick a young child, who 
had already been chosen King in Germany, and who suc- 
ceeded as hereditary King in Sicily. The Norman Kingdom 
of Sicily thus came to an end, except so far as it was con- 
tinued through Frederick, who was descended from the 
Norman Kings through his mother. 
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4. Reig^n of Frederick the Second. — On the death of the 
Emperor Henry, the election of young Frederick seems to have 
been quite forgotten, and the crown was disputed between 
his uncle Philip of Swabia and Otto of Saxony, He was 
son of Henry the Lion, who had been Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, but who had lost the more part of his dominions 
in the time of Frederick Barbarossa. Otto's mother was 
Matilda, daughter of Henry the Second of England, a con- 
nexion of which we shall presently see what came. Both 
Kings were crowned, and, after the death of Philip, Otto was 
crowned Emperor in 1209. But presently young Frederick 
was again chosen, and in 1220 he was crowned Emperor, and 
reigned thirty years till his death in 1250. This Frederick the 
Second, who joined together so many crowns, was called the 
Wonder of the World. And he well deserved the name, for 
perhaps no King that ever reigned had greater natural gifts, 
and in thought and learning he was far above the age in 
which he lived. In his own kingdom of Sicily he could do 
pretty much as he pleased, and it flourished wonderfully in 
,his time. But in Germany and Italy he had constantly to 
struggle against enemies of all kinds. In Germany he had to 
win the support of the Princes by granting them privileges 
which did much to undermine the royal power, and on the 
other hand he showed no favour to the rising power of the 
cities. In Italy he had endless strivings with one Pope 
after another, with Innocent the Third, Honorius the Third, 
Gregory the Ninth, and Innocent the Fourth; as well as 
with the Gtielfic cities, which withstood him much as they 
had withstood his grandfather. He was more than once 
exconamunicated by the Popes, and in 1245 Pope Innocent 
the Fourth held a Council at Lyons, in which he professed to 
depose the. Eniperor. More than one King was chosen in 
opposition to him in Germany, just as had been done in the 
time of Henry the Fourth, and there were civil wars all hU 
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time, both in Germany and in Italy, while a great part of the 
Kingdom of Burgundy was beginning to slip away from the 
Empire altogether. On Firederick's death, his son Conrad^ 
who had been chosen King in Germany in 1237, and who of 
course succeeded his father in the hereditary Kingdom ot 
Sicily, was reckoned as King by the Ghibelins in Germany 
and Italy. But he died in 1254, and he was never crowned 
Emperor. With him ended the line pf Swabia as Emperors 
and as Kings of Germany and Italy. Moreover, from the 
death of Frederick the Second, we may look on the power of 
the Empire, as the great leading state of Europe and the 
centre of all European history, as coming to an end. 

5. England and France. — While the Swabian Emperors 
reigned in Germany and Italy, the Angevin Kings reigned in 
England. They began with Henry the Second^ the grand- 
son of Henry the First through his daughter the Empress 
Matilda, Now came the time when England was part of 
the dominions of a prince whose greatest power lay on 
the Continent. The dominions which Henry held through 
his father, his mother, and his wife, took up nearly the 
whole of Western Gaul, and he held the mouths of the 
great rivers Seine, Loire, and Garonne. Thus it came that 
in England both the native English and the Norman settlers 
were brought under the rule of a King who was not reaUy 
either Norman or English. Thus too it came that in France 
the King was more than ever shut up in his own dominions, 
when nearly the whole coast was held by a prince who was 
Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine and King of England all 
at once. Thus there began in England a more distinct rule of 
foreigners over all the natives of the land of whatever race, 
and in France the rivalry between the King and his great 
vassal is more marked than ever. In France King Lewis the 
6'Mr/>%, who reigned from 1108 to 1 137, had done something to 
strengthen the royal authority, and he had also favoured the 
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growth of the towns. His son Lewis the Seventh was often 
at variance with ICing Henry of England, but no very great 
changes happened while they lived. It was quite different in 
the time of their sons. Lewis died in 1 1 80, and was succeeded 
by his son Philips railed Philip Augustus; and Henry died 
in 1 189, and was succeeded by his son Richard^ called Coeur 
de Lion or the Lion-Heart, These two Kings joined in a 
Crusade, of which we shall say more presently ; but enmity 
went on during the whole of their reigns, and things came to 
a head in the time of King John of England, who succeeded 
on the death of his brother Richard in 1 199. He was lawfully 
chosen ICing according to English law, and it does not seem 
that any party in England thought of raising anyone else to 
the crown. But a party in Richard's foreign dominions 
wished to have for their Duke yQi\xn% Arthur^ the son of John's 
elder brother Geoffrey^ whose mother was Constance^ the 
heiress of Britanny, John got Arthur into his power, and 
he was commonly believed to have murdered him. This ot 
course raised great indignation everywhere, and Philip took 
advantage of it to cause a sentence to be passed by the 
peers of his kingdom, by which John was declared to have 
forfeited all the fiefs which he held of the Crown of France. 
By way of carrying out this sentence, Philip conquered, with 
very little trouble, all continental Normandy and the other 
possessions of John in Northern Gaul. But the Duchy of 
Aquitaine and the Norman Islands were still kept by the 
Kings of England. From this time England became 
the most important part of the King of England's domi- 
nions, and all the natives of England, whether of Old- 
English or of Norman descent, began to draw together as 
countrymen to withstand the strangers whom the Angevin 
Kings were constantly bringing into the land. Mean- 
while John contrived to quarrel both with Pope Innocent 
and with his own subjects : and in 12 14 Philip won the 
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battle of Bouvines in Flanders over the English forces, to- 
gether with those of John's nephew the Emperor Otto, In 
this battle the French got the better of three Teutonic 
nations, Germans, English, and Flemings all together. In 
1 216, the Barons of England who had revolted against John 
offered the crown to Lewis the eldest son of Philip of France. 
He came over into England ; but, as John died before long, 
the supporters of Lewis gradually left him, and Henry the 
Thirds the young son of John, was acknowledged King. 
"Two things strike us in this part of the story. On the one 
hand, it seems strange that the Normans in Normandy, who 
had had such long wars with the French, should have 
allowed themselves to be conquered by Phihp almost with- 
out making any resistance. On the other hand, it seems 
strange that the Barons of England, whether we call them 
Normans or Englishmen, should have offered the crown ot 
England to the eldest son of the King of the French. The 
truth is that John was felt to be really neither a Norman 
Duke nor an English King, and men most likely thought 
that, if they were to have a foreign ruler, Philip and Lewis 
would be better than John. 

6. Saint Lewis. — After the death of Philip, his son Lewis 
the Eighth^ who had failed to get the Crown of England, 
reigned for a few years in France, from 1223 to 1226. Then 
came his son Lewis the Ninth, called Saint Lewis, and most 
rightly so called, for he was perhaps the best King that ever 
reigned, unless it were our own Alfred. The only evil was 
that his personal goodness helped greatly to increase the 
power of the Crown, and so in the end to make the Kings 
of France absolute rulers. And in the like sort it helped 
greatly to increase the power of France among other nations. 
While Saint Lewis reigned in France, Henry the Third 
reigned in England from 1216 to 1272. Henry made some 
attempts to get back his possessions in France ; but in 1259 
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peace was made, by which Henry kept nothing except his 
possessions in the South. In Saint Lewis's time also, but 
while he was still young and under the rule of his mother 
Blanche of Castile^ the dominions of the Counts of Toulouse 
were added to the royal possessions by a treaty made in 
1229. Thus the Kings of the French, instead of being 
cooped up in Paris and Orleatis^ as they had been up to 
the time of Phihp Augustus, had the more part of their 
kingdom in their own hands. Their dominions now reached 
to the Mediterranean Sea, and they had havens on all the 
three seas, the Mediterranean^ the Ocean, and the Channel, 
And, though Provence and the other great fiefs of the King- 
dom of Burgundy were not joined to France for a long time to 
come, still from this time they began to have a connexion 
with France. The French Kings began to meddle with their 
affairs in a way which may be thought to have paved the 
way for their conquest at a later time. Generally, just as the 
German Kingdom was getting weaker, and was now in truth 
splitting to pieces, the French ICingdom was getting stronger 
and more united ; and from this time France was always 
reckoned amongst the foremost powers of Europe. 

7. The Internal Affairs of England. — The internal and 
constitutional affairs of England will be spoken of more at 
large in the special History of England. But a few words 
must be given to them, as they are closely connected with the 
general course of European affairs. The thirteenth century 
was a time of great changes, a time, so to speak, of begin- 
nings and endings, throughout the world. As both Empires 
practically came to an end, as the Kingdom of France, in 
anything like its later extent and importance, may be said to 
have begun, so now the Constitution of England began to 
put on the shape which it has kept ever since. Under John 
and Henry the Third we see how the fondness of the 
Angevin Kings for foreigners of all kinds drove the natives 
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of England, whether of English or Norman descent, to 
join together against the strangers. The whole nation 
joined together to force King John in 12 15 to grant the 
Great Charter^ by which all the old rights and good laws 
which he had broken were confirmed. This Great Charter 
the Kings who followed had to confirm over and over again, 
because they were always trying to break it; and it has been 
the groundwork of English freedom ever since. So again, 
in the time of Henry the Third, when the King's misgovem- 
ment and his favour to foreigners again drove the Barons 
and the whole people to rise against him, though the Popes 
again took the side of the King and excommunicated 
all who rose against him, we again find the whole English 
nation, nobles, clergy, and people, acting firmly together. In 
this war against Henry the Third the great leader was Simoti 
of Montforty the son of another Simon of whom we shall 
hear presently. He was, oddly enough, a Frenchman by 
birth, but he inherited the Earldom of Leicester through 
his mother; and, when he came to England, he threw in 
his lot with his new country, and did in everything as a 
good Englishman. It was by him that the Great Council of 
the Nation, which was now called by the French name of 
Parliament^ was made to take the form which it has borne 
ever since. Some kind of National Assembly was found 
in nearly every part of Western Europe. But in most 
countries the Assembly consisted of Estates; that is, repre- 
sentatives of the different classes of freemen in the nation. 
These, in most countries, were counted as three, Nobles^ 
Clergy^ and Commons^ the Commons generally being only 
the citizens of the towns. This sort of constitution was 
set up in France by Philip the Fair, the grandson of 
Saint Lewis. The States came together in each country 
to grant money to the King, and to demand such changes 
in the laws or other reforms as might be needed. But 
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in France the States never met regularly, but only when it 
suited the King's purposes, or when he could not help calling 
them together. In England, on the other hand, our Parlia- 
ments went on far more regularly, so that we have never 
been left without a national Assembly of some kind from the 
very beginning of things till now. And in England the 
Parliament took the particular form of an assembly with 
Two Houses, The Earls, Bishops, and other great men, 
grew into the House of Lords, and the House of Commons 
was gradually formed out of the representatives of the people 
in general. First of all, the freeholders of each county were 
called on to send some of the knights of that county to 
represent them, and at last, when Earl Simon held a Par- 
liament in 1265, he called on the cities and boroughs to send 
each two of their citizens or burgesses. Earl Simon was 
killed that same year in the battle of Evesham, but the 
system of representation which he had brought in was before 
long firmly established under King Edward the First, 

8. The Conquest of Ireland. — During this time many things 
happened between the EngUsh Kings and their vassals the 
Kings of Scots and Princes of Wales, which will be better told 
in the History of England. But it must be mentioned here 
that it was in the reign of Henry the Second that the English 
dominion in Ireland began. At the very beginning of his 
reign, in 1 1 55, King Henry got a Bull from Pope Hadrian the 
Fourth, who was an Englishman and the only Englishman 
that ever was Pope, giving him leave to conquer Ireland : 
thus had the Popes taken upon themselves to dispose of 
kingdoms. But it was not till 11 70 that some nobles and 
other private adventurers went over into Ireland under pre- 
tence of helping a banished Irish king called Dermot, Two 
years afterwards King Henry went over himself to receive 
the homage of the whole country. From that time the Kings 
of England always claimed to be Lords of Ireland, and the 
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city of Dublin and a greater or less part of the island was 
always under the English power ; but it was not for many 
ages that they really got possession of all Ireland, and cruel 
wars long went on between the English settlers and the 
native Irish. 

9. The Loss of Jerusalem. — A large part of the history of 
this time might come under the general head of Crusades. 
The first Crusades or Holy Wars had been undertaken 
la win back the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels; but 
after a while both the name and the thing began to be 
greatly abused, and Crusades were preached against almost 
anyone with whom the Popes were at enmity. The First 
Crusade, as we have already seen, led to the establishment 
of the Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem in 1099. The chief 
strength of the kingdom lay in the two orders of military 
monks, the Templars and the Hospitallers or Knights oj 
Saint yohn^ and many warriors from all parts of Christen- 
dom went to serve for a while in the Holy Land as a good 
work. Still the Kings of Jerusalem had much ado to keep 
their little kingdom from the attacks of the neighbouring 
Mahometan powers, and several new Crusades had to be 
made to help them, some of which were led by the 
greatest princes in Europe. Thus in 1147 the Second 
Crusade was preached by Saint Bernard^ one of the holiest 
men of the time, and who is called the last of the Fathers 
of the Church, Conrad King of the Romans and Lewis the 
Seventh^ King of the French, both went on this Crusade, but 
they were not able to do any great things. And there soon 
arose a power in Egypt which became more dangerous 
to the Christians of the East than any of the other Ma- 
hometan powers that were there. We have seen there had 
been for some time a separate line of Caliphs in Egypt ; these 
were called the Fatimites, as professing to be the descendants 
of /ui//ma, the daughter of Mahomet. But in 11 71 their 
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power was put down by Joseph sumamed Saladin, who 
brought back Egypt under the spiritual power of the Caliph 
of Bagdad, much as if the Eastern Church had been brought 
under the power of the Bishops of Rome. Saladin became 
the greatest Mahometan chief of his time, and in 1 187 he took 
Jerusalem and drove the Christians out of the greater part 
of the kingdom. Thus far all the Crusades since the First 
had been waged for the purpose of defending the Christian 
possession of Jerusalem. We have now again to come tf. 
Crusades which were waged, as the First had been, to win 
back the Holy City from the Infidels, as well as to save 
the small fragment of the kingdom which was left. 

10. The Later Crusades in Palestine. — The loss of Jeru- 
salem roused the spirit of all Western Christendom. King 
Henry of England took the cross, but he died two years later, 
without ever setting out for the Holy Land. But in 1 189 the 
Emperor Frederick set out by land, but was drowned on 
the way ; and in 11 90 Philip King of the French and his 
great vassal Richard^ the new King of the English, went 
to the Holy Land by sea. King Richard did many great 
exploits; but the princes quarrelled among themselves, 
so that Jerusalem was not won back; but some parts ot 
Palestine were still left to the Christians, and they were 
allowed to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Of the Third 
Crusade we shall have to speak by itself, as it did nothing 
for the Holy Land at alL But in 1228 the Emperor 
Frederick the Second^ who claimed to be King of Jerusalem 
in right of his wife, notwithstanding the opposition ot 
Pope Gregory the Ninths really went to the Holy Land, 
and won Jerusalem by a treaty with the Egyptian Sultan 
Kamel, and was crowned King there. He was the last 
Christian King who really reigned at Jerusalem. For in 
1244 the Holy City was again lost by the Christians, being 
taken by the Mahometan Chorasmians, and it has never been 
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won back again. The Popes, instead of helping the Emperor 
to win back his kingdom, were always excommunicating and 

' preaching Crusades against him. The Christians however 
still kept some small parts of the kingdom, and in 1248 
Saint Lewis ^ the King of the French, set out on a Crusade ; 
but, instead of going straight to Palestine, he first attacked 
Egypt, as being the best way of winning the Holy Land. But 
he was taken prisoner in Egypt ; and though he did after- 

^'frards reach Palestine, yet he could not win back Jerusalem. 
At last he came back to France in 1254, having done little 
or nothing for the common cause, but having shown his own 
courage and goodness in a wonderful way. In 1270 he set 
out on another Crusade ; but this time he began by besieging 
TuniSy and died there. In 1270 Edward the son of King 
Henry of England, afterwards the great King Edward the 
First, went on another Crusade, and did something to stop 
the final overthrow of the Christians in Palestine, though 
even he could not win back Jerusalem. At last, in 1291, 
Acre, the last town which the Christians held in the Holy 
Land, was taken by the Mahometans, and the Christian 
Kingdom of Jerusalem came altogether to an end. Bat 
the Emperors always called themselves Kings of yerti- 
salem as well as of Germany, and the same vain title has 
been borne and disputed about by several other European 
sovereigns. 

II. The Latin Conquest of Constantinople. — No on^ 
perhaps would have expected that the Eastern Empire, the 
great bulwark of Christendom against the Saracens and 
Turks, and which the first Crusaders had professed to go 
forth to defend, would be actually overthrown by a cru- 
sading army. We have seen that the Komnenian Emperors, 
following in the wake of the first Crusaders, were able to win 
back a large part of the Byzantine dominions in Asia. The 
two Emperors who reigned after Alexios, J^ohn and Manuel, 
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were both great warriors. John, who reigned from 11 18 to 
1 143, did much really to restore the strength of the Empire ; 
but Manuel, who reigned from 1 153 to 1 1 80, was rather a bold 
knight-errant than either a good ruler or a great general 
He had to contend with many enemies both in Europe and 
in Asia. In his time Greece was several times ravaged 
by the fleets of the Kings of Sicily s he had to wage wars 
with Hungary, and at last he was defeated in a great 
battle against the Turks in 1176. After his time the. 
Eastern Empire again began to decline; there were many 
internal revolutions ; Emperors were set up and put down ; 
the Bulgarians revolted, and a separate Emperor set himself 
up in the isle of Cy/r«j. At last, in 1201, several Western 
princes, among the chief of whom were Baldwin Count of 
Flanders and Boniface Marquess of Montferrat in Italy, 
were setting out on a Crusade, and they came to Venice to 
ask for ships to take them to the Holy Land. Venice, it 
will be remembered, had never been part of the Western 
Empire, but had always kept on its nominal allegiance to the 
Emperors of the East, till it had gradually become quite in- 
dependent, as it was now. The three ItaUan cities, Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, were now the greatest naval powers in 
Europe. The Doge or Duke of Venice, Henry Dandolo, 
agreed to let the Crusaders have ships and to go with 
them himself ; only the Crusaders were to conquer for the 
Venetians the town of Zara in Dalmatia to which they laid 
claim. Pope Innocent protested against this as being no part 
of the business of a Crusade. Yet they not only took Zara, 
but agreed to help Alexias Angelos, the son of an Emperor 
of the East who had been deposed, in getting back the 
Empire. Thi3 they actually did in 1203. But, as the 
Romans or Greeks (whichever we are to call them) of Con- 
stantinople presently revolted, and slew the Emperors who 
had been put in by the Crusaders, the Crusaders in 1204 
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again took the city ; and the Roman Empire of the East may 
now be said to have come to an end. 

12. The Later Greek Empire. — When the Crusaders had 
taken Constantinople, they went on to deal with the whole 
Eastern Empire as their own. They set up Count Baldwin 
as Emperor of Constantinople, and they divided among 
themselves as much of the Empire as they could get. This 
was the beginning of what was called the Latin Empire of 
€Ionstantinople : the word Latin being now often used, as 
opposed to Greeks to express all those who admitted the 
supremacy of the Roman Church and who used Latin as 
their religious and official language. Among the Latin 
powers which now won settlements in the East, the 
Venetians especially got possession of many of the 
islands and important points of the coast, which was the 
beginning of their great Eastern dominion. Some of the 
Venetian and other Latin possessions were never won back 
by the Greeks, but on the other hand the Latins were far 
from conquering the whole Empire. The Greeks main- 
tained their independence in Epeiros and at Nikaia and 
Trapezous or Trebizond in Asia ; in both these latter cities 
Greek princes reigned with the title of Emperor. Thus the 
Eastern Empire was cut up into a crowd of small princi- 
palities, Greek and Frank (the meaning of this last word in 
the East has already been explained). Despots of Epeiros^ 
Dukes of Athens, Princes of Achaia, and what not ; the Latin 
Emperors at Constantinople being supposed to be lords 
over all the Frank settlers. But, as the Emperors who reigned 
at Nikaia, Theodore Laskaris and John Vatatzis, were very 
wise and good princes, the Empire of Nikaia, which professed 
to be the true continuation of the Roman Empire at Con- 
stantinople, grew and flourished ; and in 1261 the Emperor 
Michael Palaiologos won back Constantinople, and the 
Empire of the East in some sort began again. But it never 
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won back its old power, for, besides the provinces which 
were held by the Mahometans and the new dominions of 
the Venetians, some of the Greek and Frank princes still 
went on reigning, and were independent of the Greek Em- 
peror at Constantinople. The Empire of 7r^^/2r^«^/ especially 
outlived the restored Empire of Constantinople. In truth 
this restored Empire of Constantinople was little more 
than the most powerful of several Greek states which went 
on from this time till they were all swallowed up by the 
Turks. But it must be remembered that the Jlmperors 
of Constantinople still called themselves Emperors of the 
Romans^ and professed to continue the old Roman succes- 
sion. From this time the Eastern Empire became more 
strictly hereditary than it had been of old, and the crown 
remained with very little interruption in the family of 
Palaiologosy till the Empire was finally destroyed by the 
Ottoman Turks, 

13. Crusades against the Albigenses. — We have just seen 
how a Crusade, which was meant to be a war for the defence of 
Christendom against the unbelievers, could be turned into an 
attack made by one set of Christians against another. But 
when the Fourth Crusade was turned about into an attack 
on Zara and Constantinople, Pope Innocent at least did what 
he could to hinder such a falling away from the original 
design of a Crusade. But presently Innocent himself caused 
a Crusade to be preached, no longer against Mahometans, 
but against Christians who were looked on as heretics. In 
the South of Gaul, both in those parts which were fiefs of 
the King of the French and in those which were held of 
the Emperors as ICings of Burgundy, many men had fallen 
away into doctrines which both the Eastern and the Western 
Church condemned. Those who held these doctrines were 
commonly called Albigenses^ from the city of Aldi, The 
chief princes in those parts were the Counts of Toulouse and 
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the Counts of Provence : each of them held fiefs both of the 
Emperor and of the King of the French ; but the County of 
Toulouse itself was a fief of France, while the County of 
Provence was of course a fief of the Empire. The Counts of 
Provence at this time were of the house of the Kings of Aragon. 
In 1208 a Crusade was preached against Raymond Count of 
ToulousCy which was carried on at first by Simon 0/ Monifortj 
the father of the Simon who was so famous in English 
history, and afterwards by Lewis the Eighth^ King of the 
French. Simon even defeated Peter King of Aragon in a 
great battle, and obtained possession of Toulouse. It looked 
at one time as if the house of Montfort were going to be 
established as sovereigns in the South of Gaul; but the end 
of the matter was that the heresy of the Albigenses was put 
down by cruel persecutions, and that in 1229 the county 
of Toulouse was, as we have seen, incorporated with the 
Kingdom of France. 

14. Crusades against Sicily. — In this way the Crusades, 
which had first been preached only against the infidels, next 
began to be preached against heretics. The next stage was 
to preach them against any one who was an enemy of the 
Pope. Thus Crusades were preached against the Emperor 
Frederick, and after his death they were preached against 
his son Manfred King of Sicily, who began to reign in 1258. 
Manfred was a wise and brave King, and he greatly helped 
the Ghibelins in other parts of Italy; things almost looked 
as if a Kingdom of all Italy was about to arise in the House 
of Swabia. But the Popes were of course the enemies of 
Manfred. Even while King Conrad was alive. Pope Innocent 
the Fourth had in 1253 professed to give the crown of Sicily 
to Edmund the son of our King Henry the Third. But 
nothing came of that ; so in 1262 Pope Urban the Fourth 
offered the crown to Charles Count of Anjou^ the brother 
oi Saint Lewis, who was also Count of Provence in right 
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of his wife. Charles got together an army of French Crur 
saders, and in 1266 he overthrew and slew Manfred in battle. 
He then took the kingdom himself ; and when, two years 
afterwards, young Conraditij the nephew of Manfred, tried to 
win back the crown, he was defeated in battle, and was be- 
headed by order of Charles. Charles was thus King of Sicily^ 
both of the island and of the mainland; but in 1282 the 
island of Sicily revolted against the oppression of him and 
his Frenchmen, and the Sicilians chose as their King Peter 
King of Aragon, who had married the daughter of Manfred. 
A long war followed ; the end of which was that Charles's 
descendants kept the kingdom on the mainland, which was 
commonly called the Kingdom of Naples, while the island 
of Sicily became a separate kingdom in the House of 
Aragon : but in both kingdoms the Kings called themselves 
Kings of Sicily, so that when the island and the mainlana 
were joined again long afterwards, the kingdom was called 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 

15. Crusades in the North of Europe. — Besides the real 
Crusades against the Mahometzms and what we may call 
the mock Crusades against heretics and other enemies of 
the Popes, there were also, as we have already seen, Cru- 
sades against the heathens in the North of Europe. The 
countries on the east side of the Baltic, Prussia, Lithuania^ 
Livonia, and Esthonia, were still idolatrous. Poland had 
become Christian at the end of the tenth century, and the 
Polish Dukes and Kings had much trouble with their heathen 
neighbours. Both Poland and Lithuania were much smaller 
states now than they became afterwards. Russia at this 
time was a much greater state, and came much further to 
the west, thsm it did again till quite late times, for the Poles 
and Lithuanians made large conquests at the expense oi 
Russia. Both Russia and Inland were at this time often 
divided between several princes ; and one or two of the great 

o 
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cities, especially the famous Novgorod in the north, were abl 
L to make themselves into republics. But both Poland an< 

I Russia were almost wholly cut off from the sea by their heatho 

neighbours, and at one time it seemed as if the chief power ii 
those parts was likely to fall into the hands of Denmark^ a 
several of the Danish Kings, in the twelfth and thirteentl 
centuries, made large conquests on the southern and easten 
shores of the Baltic. But in the reign of Frederick th( 
Second great changes were made in those parts by th< 
establishment of the Teutonic Knights, They were first in 
\ vited by some of the Polish princes to help them against th< 

heathen Prussians. Under their Grand Master Hermann o^ 
Salza, they were commissioned by the Emperor Frederick anc 
by Pope Gregory the Ninths who preached a Crusade agains 
the Prussians, to settle themselves in those parts about 1230 
They presently conquered Prussia and Eastern Pomerama, 
and in 1237 another order, called the Knights of the Sword 
who were established in Livonia^ were joined with the Teu 
tonic Knights. The territories of the Order now quite cut of 
Poland, Lithuania, and Russia from the Baltic, and hinderec 
any further advance of Denmark in those parts. The wars 
the Knights in those lands were looked on as holy wars, anc 
many men came from other parts of Europe to join them ii 
] fighting against the heathens, just as they had done agains 

the Saracens in the East. But the government of an orde 
can never be a really good government, and the Knights oftei 
"^ showed themselves quite as dangerous neighbours to tlu 

Poles, whom they had first come to help, as to the Prussian 
and other heathens whom they had come to fight against 

16. Advance of the Christians in Spain. — While Crusade 

against heathens and Mahometans were thus going on ii 

the North and East, the whole history of Spain might bi 

called one long Crusade on the part of the Christians whc 

H^ere winning back the land, Step "b^ sXep^feooL^Cwt ^amaoA 
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and Moors. The advance of the Christians was still checked 
by the foundation of new Mahometan dynasties, which passed 
over from Africa into Spain. As the Almoravides passed over 
in the eleventh century, so the Almohades^ wha were much like 
a kind of Mahometan Crusaders, passed over in the twelfth. 
Alfonso the Eighth^ who, as being the chief prince in Spain, 
called himself Emperor^ withstood them for a while ; but, after 
his death in 1 159, Castile and Leon were again divided, and the 
Almohades were able again largely to extend the Mahometan 
territories. In 1195 Jacoby the Caliph of the Almohades, at 
the head of a kind of general Mahometan Crusade, won the 
great battle of Alar cos over Alfonso of Castile, the grandson 
of the Emperor Alfonso ; and as the different Spanish Kings 
were constantly quarrelling between themselves, it almost 
seemed as if the Mahometans were going again to get the upper 
hand. But when the great Caliph Jacob was dead, and the 
Christians began to join together again, the Almohade prince 
Mahomet was utterly defeated in 1212 at the battle of Tolosaj 
and from that time the Mahometan power in Spain steadily 
went down. Ferdinand the Thirds called Saint Ferdinand^ 
who reigned over Castile from 12 17 to 1252 and who in 1230 
finally united the Kingdoms of Castile and Leon, won back a 
large territory, including the great cities of Seville and 
Cordova, The Kings of Portugal and Aragon also were 
pressing their conquests in the West and East of the 
peninsula. The most famous of the Kings of Aragon was 
James the Conqueror^ who reigned from 121 3 to 1276. At 
last nothing was left of the Mahometan power in Spain save 
only the Kingdom of Granada in the South, which began in 
1237, and which, having a good barrier of mountains, lasted 
much longer than any one would have looked for. From this 
time there were five kingdoms in Spain, Castil»,Aragon,PortU' 
gal, Navarre, and Granada. Of these Castile was the greatest 
and Navarre the smallest : but, as both Castile and Portugal 

02 
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were chiefly employed with their wars with the Mahometans, 
Aragon was the Spanish kingdom which had most to do with 
the general afTairs of Europe, as we have seen when speak- 
ing of the history of Sicily and Southern GauL 

17. The Invasions of the Moguls. — While Christians and 
Mahometans were thus fighting in various parts of Europe 
and Asia, a new power, a Turanian power, which was neither 
Christian nor Mahometan, threatened to overwhelm both 
alike. These were the Moguls^ commonly known in Europe 
as Tartars^ who in the thirteenth century burst forth from 
the unknown lands of Asia, beyond either the Saracens 
or the Turks, much as Attila and his Huns had burst 
forth eight hundred years before. They began to rise to 
power under Temujin or Jenghiz Khan, who reigned from 
1206 to 1227. During the whole of the century he and 
his descendants went on conquering and destroying through 
the greater part of Europe and Asia. In some parts 
they only ravaged, and ravaged more cruelly than either the 
Saracens or the Turks had ever done; in others they founded 
lasting dynasties. In religion they seem to have been a 
kind of Deists^ acknowledging one God, but not accepting 
either the Christian or the Mahometan law. But all religions, 
Christian, Mahometan, and heathen, were freely tolerated 
among them, and in the end most of them became Map 
hometans. In Europe Baton Khan pressed all through 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary, as far as the borders of Ger- 
many. The furthest point which they reached to the west 
was Lignitz in Silesia, the border province of Poland and 
Bohemia, which had been Polish, but which now was Bohe- 
mian. They there, in 1241, gained a battle over the Teutonic 
Knights and all the princes of those parts. All Europe 
was naturally frightened at such an invasion, and the 
Emperor Frederick tried to stir up all the other Kings to 
M Crusade against these enemVes, vAio ni^^ ^orse than 
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Saracens or Prussians. But the Moguls pressed no further 
westwards ; they ravaged Hungary and the countries to 
the north of it, but the only lasting dynasty which they set 
up in Europe was at Kasan on the Volga, whence they 
held Russia in their dependence. Thus Russia^ which had at 
one time seemed likely to become an important power in 
Europe, was altogether thrust 'back for a long time. The 
Lithuanians conquered all the western provinces, even the 
old capital of Kiev, and the Russian Dukes, first of Vkidimir 
and then of Moscow , were looked on as mere subjects of 
the Mogul Khans. In Asia, besides conquests in China 
and other parts which do not concern us, the Moguls over- 
threw most of the existing powers, and founded a lasting 
dynasty in Persia. The Chorasmians, from the lands east of 
the Caspian,.flying before them, overthrew, as we have seen, 
the restored Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1258 
Holagou^ another grandson of Jenghiz, took Bagdad, and put 
an end to the Abbasside Caliphate^ though a line professing 
to be the descendants of the Abbasside Caliphs went on in 
Egypt, but without any temporal power. The power of 
the Seljuk Turks was also quite broken up, and the Greek 
Emperors at Nikaia were greatly frightened, though in the 
end the invasion of the Moguls helped the Eastern Empire 
to last a little longer by destroying the power of the Seljuks. 
But it was only for a little while, because the overthrow of 
the Seljuk Turks made a way for the growth of the far more 
famous Turkish power of the Ottomans, whose beginning 
came a little later than the time which we have now reached. 
18. Summary. — Thus we see that the time of the Swabian 
Emperors was a time of still greater changes than that of the 
Franconian Emperors. In their time much was done towards 
bringing the various powers of Europe into something like 
the state in which they are now. The power of the Empire 
came pretty well to an end, and Germany ^xA Itol^NsRSfi 
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to be collections of separate states, independent or nearly so, 
as they have been ever since till quite lately. The Eastern 
Empire was broken up ; the greatness of Venice began ; 
the Caliphate perished, and the Crusades came to an 
end. But, while Christendom lost in the East, it gained in 
the West by the great advances of the Christians in Spain, 
Castile now takes the first place in the Spanish penin- 
sula. In the like sort France is no>y fully established as the 
leading power of Gaul. In England Normans and English 
are fully reconciled ; the Angevin Kings ^ by the loss of the 
rnore part of their foreign dominions, are driven to become 
national sovereigns, and that parliamentary constitution is 
established which has lasted ever since. The north of Eu- 
rope was further from putting on its present form than the 
west; but the establishment of the Teutonic Order, the check 
given to the power of Denmark, the extension of Lithuania, 
and the subjection of Russia to the Moguls are all events which 
had an important effect on later times. This was also a time 
of great intellectual progress. Universities began to arise, 
among which Paris and Oxford were two of the most famous 
north of the Alps. In England we had Latin historians 
and other writers, such as William of Malmesbury^ John of 
Salisbury, and Matthew Paris, and the great Friar Roger 
Bacon, who forestalled many of the inventions of later times. 
In France prose writing began with Villehardouin, who wrote 
an account of the taking of Constantinople. Italian litera- 
ture began under Frederick the Second, and in Germany this 
was the time of the Minne singers or love-poets. The pointed 
or Gothic style of architecture also began to come into use in 
the last years of the twelfth century, and flourished gready 
in the thirteenth. Altogether this was, both in Europe and 
Asia, a time when old systems were falling and new ones were 
rising, and in most parts we may see the beginnings of the 
state of things which we see now. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Decay of the Empire; the great Interregnum (i) — double election of 
Richard and Alfonso (i) — elation of Rudolf ; his grant of Austria 
to his son (2) — reigns of Adolf and Albert (2) — reign of Henry the 
Seventh ; his career in Italy (2) — history of John of Bohemia (2) — 
reigns of Charles theFourth^ JVenceslaus, and Siegmund(2) — reigns 
of Albert the Second and Frederick the Third (2) — new position of 
the Empire; its connexion with the House of Austria {2)— papacy 
of Gregory the Tenth ; of Boniface the Eighth (3) —the Azngnon 
Popes; suppression of the Templars (3) — the Great Schism (3) — the 
reforming Councils ^ Pisa, Constanz, and Basel (4) — Councils of 
Ferrara and Florence ; reconciliation with the Eastern Church (4) 
— intdlectual pre-eminence of Italy (5) — study of the Roman law; 
reznval of classical learning (5) — invention of printing and gun' 
powder (5) — growth of the tyrants in Italy ; the Visconti at Milan 
(6y — constitutions of Venice, Genoa, and Florence (6) — revolution of 
Riensd at Rome (7) — return of the Popes; their temporal power (7) 
— the Two Sicilies ; rivalry of the Houses of Anjou and Aragon (8) 
^-dealings of England with Wales and Scotland (g) — the Hundred 
Years* war between France a9td England ( 10) — claim of Edward the 
Third to the crown of France ; victories of the English ( 10) — Peace 
of Bretigny ; independence and loss of Aquitaine (10) — wars of 
Henry theF^h ; Treaty of Troyes (10) — exploits of Joan of Are ; 
French conquest of Aquitaine (10) — growth of France; annexa- 
tions in the Kingdom of Burgundy ; defeat of the French at 
Courtray (ii) — beginning of the Swiss League; the three Forest 
Cantons ; battle of Morgarten (I2) — the eight Cantons ; battle of 
Sempack (12) — relations of the League to the Empire, France, and 
Atistria (12) — beginning of the Valois Dukes of Burgundy ; acqui* 
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sition of Flanders (13) — reigns ofyohn the Fearless and Philip the 
Good ; advance of the Burgundian power within the Empire (13) 
— reign of Charles the Bold ; his rivalry with Lewis the Eleventh 
(13) —his schemes and conquests ; his war with the Confederates; 
battles of Grandson^ Moratj and Nancy (13) — effects of the Bur- 
gundian War on the Confederates (13) — the Greek Empire of Con* 
stantinople ; its advance and decline (lAti—rise of the Ottoman 
Turks ; their conquests in Asia (14) — their advance in Europe; 
institution of the janissaries (14) — rise of Timour; he defeats 
Bajazet at Angora (15) — reign of Mahomet the Second ; fall 
of Constantinople (16) — conquest of Greece and Trebisumd; 
taking of Otranto ; death of Mahomet (16) — civil war in Castile ; 
battle of Najara (17) — wars of Aragon with Provence and 
France (17) — maritime discoveries and conquests of the Portu- 
guese (17) — union of Castile and Aragon ; conquest of Granada; 
beginning of the greatness of Spain (17) — stcUe of the Scandi' 
navian Kingdoms ; Union of Calmar (18) — the House of Oldeu' 
burg in Denmark; affairs of Sleswick and Holstein (18) 
— conversion of Lithuania; its union with Poland ; partition of 
Prussia (19) — deliverance of Russia from the Moguls (19) — the 
Angevin Kings in Hungary ; reign of Siegmund , his defeat at 
Nikopolis {20)— exploits of Huniades ; defeat of Wladislaus at 
Varna (20) — reign of Matthias Corvinus; designs of Austria on 
Hungary (2o)^growth of Universities (21) — writers of history 
and . poetry {21)— final triumph of the English language (21) — 
theology and philosophy (21) — levelling doctrines taught ; condition 
of the villains (21) — use of infantry in war (21) — state of architect 
ture (21) — Summary (22). 

I. The Great Interregnum. — ^After the death of Frederick 
the Second the power and dignity of the Western Empire 
greatly declined. Italy now began quite to fall away. Many 
of the Kings who were chosen in Germany never went to 
Rome to be crowned Emperors at all, and those who did so, 
though their passing through the country always made some 
changes at the time, could not keep any lasting hold on the 
Italian Kingdom. The Kingdom of Burgundy quite broke 
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in pieces ; some of its princes and commonwealths still kept 
on their nominal connexion with the Empire, but others passed, 
one by one, by one means or another, under the power of 
France. Thus began that growth of France at the cost of 
the Kingdoms belonging to the Empire, of which we had a 
sort of foreshadowing in the battle of Bouvines, and which has 
gone on ever since till it was stopped only yesterday. In 
fact, after the death of Frederick the Second, his successors, 
though they were still called Kings and Emperors of the 
RomanSy were really very little more than Kings of Germany ^ 
and even in Germany their power was always growing less 
and less. The time from the death of Conrad in 1254 to the 
year 1273 is commonly called the Great Interregnum^ because, 
though more than one King was chosen during that time, 
there was no King really acknowledged by all Germany, much 
less by other parts of the Empire. In 1256 some of the 
Electors chose Richard Earl of Cornwall, the brother of our 
King Henry the Third, and others chose Alfonso King of 
Castile. Alfonso never came to Germany at all. Richard 
came and was crowned King, but he never was crowned 
Emperor, and he kept very little power in Germany, and 
spent most of his time in England, where we often hear of 
him in our own history. He died in 1271, the year before his 
brother King Henry. This long Interregnum was of course 
a time of great confusion in Germany. The Empire quite 
lost its hold over the neighbouring countries, and the princes 
in Germany itself of course greatly enlarged their own 
powers while there was no King to keep them in check. In 
short, every sort of lawlessness and wickedness was rife 
through the whole land. At last men felt that an end must 
be put to such a state of things, and at last in 1273 a King 
dwelling in the land was once more chosen. 

2. Kings of the Houses of Habsburg and Liizelburg. 
— The King who was now chosen was not one of the great 
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Princes of the Empire; he was Rudolf Count of Habs- 
burgf a castle in Aargau in the south of Swabia. He 
reigned till 1292, and was a brave and wise man, who did 
much to restore peace and to subdue Ottocar King of 
Bohemia and other enemies, but he never was crowned 
Emperor. He was the founder of the House of Habsburg 
or of Austria^ from which so many Kings and Emperors 
were afterwards chosen. For the old Margraves and 
Dukes of Austria had come to an end, and the Duchy was 
granted by Rudolf to his son Albert^ from whom the later 
Dukes, Kings, and Emperors of the Austrian House all 
sprang. Neither Rudolf nor either of the two next Kings, 
Adolf q{ Nassau and Rudolfs son Albert^ was ever crowned 
Emperor. Albert was the first Austrian King, and there were 
no more for some time to come, for, when he was murdered 
in 1308, the Electors chose Henry Count of Liizelburg 
or Luxemburg, who reigned as Henry the Seventh. In his 
time it seemed as if the Empire were going to win back 
again all its old power. For he went into Italy and was 
crowned King at Milan and Emperor at Rome in 13 12, but 
in the next year, he died, by poison as was thought, and his 
great schemes died with him. He was however able to provide 
for his own family as Rudolf had done, for he contrived to get 
the Kingdom of Bohemia for his son John, by marrying him 
to the daughter of the last King Wenceslaus, This King 
John figures a good deal in the history of the time, but not 
so much either in his own kingdom or in Germany as in 
going about as a kind of knight-errant in Italy and France. 
At last he died in the battle of Crecy between the French 
and the Ei\glish, of which we shall speak presently. He 
was never Emperor or King of the Romans himself, but 
several of his descendants were, as we shall soon see. On the 
death of Henry the Seventh, there was a double election be- 
tween LewisT>\}k<t of Bavaria and Frederick Duke of Austria, 
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the son of King Albert. But Lewis reigned in the end, and 
in 1 328 he was crowned Emperor. He had great quarrels with 
Pope John the Twenty-second^ and each professed to depose 
the other, just as Gregory the Seventh and Henry the Fourth 
had done. He was again declared deposed in 1346 by Pope* 
Clement the Sixths and then John of Bohemia persuaded 
the Electors to declare the Empire vacant and to elect his 
son Charles^ who reigned as Charles the Fourth, He was 
crowned Emperor in 1325, and, what one would hardly 
have expected, he was crowned King of Burgundy at Aries 
in 1365. Charles made a good King in his own Kingdom 
of Bohemia, but he sadly lowered the Empire both in Ger- 
many and in Italy. He is chiefly remembered for granting 
a charter known as the Golden Bull, by which the way of 
choosing the Emperor was finally settled, but by which the 
powers of the Empire were still further lessened in favour of 
the princes. Then followed several Kings who were never 
crowned Emperors, and on whom we need not dwell long. 
One of them, IVenceslaus, son of the Emperor Charles, so far 
from taking heed to Italy, took none to Germany, and kept 
always in Bohemia. At last, in 1410, his brother Siegmund 
was chosen King, and he was crowned Emperor in 1433. He 
was already Margrave of Brandenburg and King of Hun- 
gary , and he afterwards became King of Bohemia, The truth 
is that the Empire by itself was growing so weak and so poor 
that it was found to be needful to choose some prince for 
Emperor who had dominions of his own which would enable 
him to keep up his dignity. And in Siegmund we get the 
beginning of that special connexion between the Empire and 
the Kingdom of Hungary which afterwards became of great 
importance. Siegmund was specially zealous in the attempts 
for reforming the Church, of which we shall hear presently. 
He died in 1437. Then came his son-in-law Albert Duke 
of Austria, who died the next year, and was succeeded by 
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another Austrian Prince, Frederick Duke of Steiermark or 
Styria, His was a very long reign, lasting from 1440 to 
1493, but he himself did nothing memorable. In 1452 
he was crowned Emperor at Rome, being the last Em- 
peror who was crowned there. From the time of Siegmund 
we may look on the Empire as putting on quite a new cha- 

* racter. Neither as Emperor nor as King of Germany was 
the Emperor any longer the chief prince of Europe. But the 
Empire was now held by princes who were powerful through 
their dominions both in and out of Germany, Kings of 
Hungary ^ Dukes of Austria, and so forth. And from the 
time of Albert the Second, though the Emperors were still 
always elected, yet the Electors always chose a member of 
the House of Austria, and most commonly the head of that 
House. Thus from this time the Emperors were again very 
powerful Princes, though it was not from the Empire that 
they drew their chief strength. The House of Austria lent 
its strength to the Empire, and the Empire lent its dignity to 
the House of Austria, and, before the death of Frederick the 
Third, the German Emperor was again the only Emperor. 
How this came about we shall see presently. 

3. The Popes at Rome and Avignon. — ^We left the Popes 
disputing and waging war against the Emperor P'rederick the 
Second and his descendants both in Germany and in Sicily. 
There were however some Popes who gave their minds to 
better things. Thus, nearly about the same time that Rudolf 
was chosen King, a very good Pope, Gregory the Tenth, was 
chosen in 1271. Indeed Gregory had a good deal to do 
with the election of Rudolf, for his great wish was to put an 
end to all the strifes and confusions which were going on in 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere, and to make all Western 
Europe join together in an attempt to win back the Holy 
Land. He even brought about for the moment the recon- 

ciliation of the Eastern and Western Churches, and, between 
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him and King Rudolf and King Edward in England, it 
might have seemed that the whole world was going to start 
afresh with a good beginning. But Gregory only reigned a 
little while ; he died in 1276, and the real power and glory 
of the Popes died with him. Boniface the Eighth^ who 
reigned from 1294 to 1303, tried to get back all the 
powers which any of the earlier Popes had ever made 
use of. But the times were no longer suited for this. The 
more Europe began to settle down into a system of distinct 
nations, and the more the Popes began to put on the cha- 
racters of Itahan princes, the less were they able to act as 
rulers of the whole world even in purely ecclesiastical matters. 
Boniface the Eighth quarrelled with Philip the Fairy the 
King of the French, and in the end Philip sent and seized 
him, and he died soon after. The next Pope but one, 
Clentent the Fifths was a Pope of Philip's own choosing, 
and was quite at his beck and call. He left off living at 
Rome and moved his Court to Avignon in Provence, just 
outside the French border, and in the dominions of the 
French King of Naples. He was thus more within the 
power of his master. For seventy years the Popes lived at 
Avignon instead of in their own place at Rome, a time which 
men called the Babylonish Captivity, Of course this greatly 
weakened their power. In Clement's time he and Philip 
joined together to destroy the order of the Templars which 
had done such great things in the Holy Wars. We can well 
believe that many corruptions had come into the order, but 
no one can believe the monstrous tales which the Pope and 
the King got up against them, as if they had cast aside all 
religion and morals altogether. It was no doubt the wealth 
of the knights which Philip wished to seize ; so the order 
was suppressed throughout Europe, and in France many of 
its members were cruelly put to death. The next Pope, John 
the Twenty-second^ had, as we before said, great disputes 
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with the Emperor Lewis, and he was also thought to have 
gone wrong in some hard points of theology. This is one 
of many things which shows how much men's minds were 
now stirred on the subject of religion, as we shall presently 
see. The Popes did not finally go back to Rome till 1376, 
in the time of Gregory the Eleventh; and, when he died 
two years afterwards, there was a double election. Urban 
the Sixthy an Italian, was the first chosen, and afterwards 
Robert of Geneva^ who called himself Clement the Seventh, 
So the Church was divided. Urban lived at Rome and 
Clement at Avignon, and some nations followed one and 
some the other ; France of course took the side of the 
Avignon Pope, and England therefore took that of the Pope 
at Rome. There were thus two opposition Popes, for, 
when Urban and Clement died, their several parties chose 
others to succeed them ; and this state of things went or 
till men got weary of their disputes, and tried to settle them 
in another way. 

4. The General Councils. — Ever since the time of Con- 
stantine, General Councils^ that is meetings of Bishops and 
divines from all parts, had been summoned, first by the Em- 
perors and afterwards by the Popes, whenever there were 
matters to be discussed concerning the whole Church at large. 
Such Councils were always held to have greater authority 
than the Popes. But of course, after the separation of East 
and West, they could not really represent the whole Church, 
but only the Western part of it So now a series of Councils 
were held to settle the affairs of the Church, especially the dis- 
putes between the Popes. The first was held at Pisa in 1402. 
This Council deposed both and chose a third Pope, Alex- 
ander the Fifths who was succeeded by John the Twenty^ 
third. But as the other two, Benedict the Thirteenth and 
Gregory the Twelfth^ would not give in, this only made three 
Popes instead of two. At last in 141 5 another Council was 
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held at Constanz, chiefly by the help of King Siegmund, who 
worked very hard to bring about the peace of the Church. 
This Council deposed all the three Popes, and very rightly, 
for John the Twenty-third, whether he were rightly chosen or 
not, deserved to be deposed, for his wickedness reminded men 
of the old times of John the Twelfth. The Council then 
elected Martin the Fifths who was acknowledged everywhere 
as the true Pope. But the Council did some oth«r things 
which were less to its credit The religious controversies at 
the time, and the abuses of the Papal dominion, had led every- 
where to much thought on religious matters and to the 
putting forth of many new doctrines. In England John 
Wycliffe^ a doctor of Oxford, had written against many 
things in the received belief and practice of the times, espe- 
cially againgt the Begging f'riars, that is the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, who professed to live upon alms. He 
made many followers, and his opinions spread, especially 
in Bohetrdc^ Two of the chief Bohemian preachers, John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, were brought before the 
Council and were burned, to the great shame of King Sie^ 
mund, who had plighted his word for the safety of Huss. 
The followers of Huss in Bohemia now rebelled, and a 
fearful civil war followed. In 143 1 there was another 
Council held at Basel, which professed to depose Pope Euge^ 
nius the Fourth, and which lasted on from 143 1 to 1439. 
This Council, had its decrees taken effect, would have greatly 
lessened the powers of the Popes and increased those of the 
Bishops and the national Churches, bringing things in short 
more to the state in which they were in early times. But the 
Council of Basel gradually fell into discredit, and it died out 
The Popes never liked these Councils which were held in 
places north of the Alps, like Basel and Constanz, and mean- 
while Pope Eugenius held a Council of his own in Italy, first 
at Ferrara and then at Florence, where in 1439 another 
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nominal reconciliation with the Eastern Church was made. 
This was because the Eastern Empire was just then at its 
last gasp, and was glad to get help from the West on any 
terms. For the rest of this century the Popes must be looked 
on as little more than Italian princes, and we will speak of 
them again as such. 

5. The Revival of Learning in Italy. — During all this 
time we may look on Italy as being in some sort the central 
nation of Europe. It had indeed no kind of political power 
over other nations, for the power of the Emperors was gone, 
and this time, when the Popes were so much away in Gaul, 
was just the time when they were less Italian, and had less 

m 

power, than at any time beforefor after. And Italy, cut up as 
it was into many principalities and commonwealths, was in 
no state to bear rule over otiier nations. Still it might be 
called the centre of Europe, as being the country which had 
more to do with the rest of the world than any other one 
country. It was the country to which others looked up as 
being at the head in arts, learning, and commerce, and it was 
the country too where, just as in old Greece, there was the 
greatest political life among the many small states ; though of 
course, as in old Greece also, this was bought at the cost of 
constant wars between the different cities, and of many dis- 
turbances at home. The two nations which had been the 
most civilized in Europe, the Greeks in the East and the 
Saracens in the West, were now falling before the Turks 
and the Spanish Christians. The Italians in some sort 
took their place. Ever since the twelfth century there had 
been a great movement of men's minds in the way of learn- 
ing, and this turned more and more towards the study of the 
ancient Latin writers, and after a while the Greek also. And 
studies of this kind also had an important political effect 
Thus men in the twelfth century began to study the old 
Roman LaWy and this study disposed them much in fstvour 
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of the Swabian Emperors. So again, somewhat later, the 
study of the old Latin poets, and what they said about the old 
Caesars, led men to welcome Henry the Seventh and the 
Emperors who came after him. The great poet Dante 
Alighieri was strong on the Imperial side, both in his 
poems and in his prose writings, and he complains of King 
Albert for staying away from Italy and not taking heed 
to the garden of the Empire. But, on the other hand, the 
study of the ancient republican writers, and the praises 
which they give to the killers of tyrants, several times stirred 
up men in the fifteenth century to conspiracies against 
the Popes and other princes. Towards the end of the time 
with which we have to do printing was invented ; and though 
it was not invented in Italy but in Germany, by Gutenburg 
at MainZf yet it was in Italy, where there were more 
learned men and writers than elsewhere, that it was for a 
long while of the most importance. Gunpowder too, an 
invention as important in war as printing was in peace, 
gradually came into use in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. It quite changed the manner of warfare ; the old 
style of armour and the old style of fortification, both of 
which had in Italy been carried to such perfection that men 
could not be wounded and castles could not be taken by 
any arms then known, now became of little use, and a new 
order of things in warfare began. 

61 The Commonwealths of Italy. — Meanwhile the political 
state of Italy greatly changed. The separate cities, which 
had in the twelfth century been independent commonwealths, 
were gradually grouped together into larger states. Some- 
times the Iprd or tyrant of one city got possession of several 
cities, so as to form a large continuous dominion. In such 
cases a ruler generally tried to give some show of lawful- 
ness to his power by getting the Pope or the Emperor to 
invest him with his dominions as 2ijie/y and to give him the 
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title of Duke or Marquess as an hereditary prince. Thus, 
in the course of the thirteenth century, the chief power at 
Milan gradually came into the hands of the family of the 
ViscontL Then, in 1395, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who was 
Lordoi Milan and held Pavia and other cities of Lombardy, 
bought a charter from King Wenceslaus making him Duke 
of Milan, The Dukes of Milan, through the wealth and 
industry of the cities over which they ruled, became fer 
richer and more powerful than many princes who ha^ 
much wider dominions, but, now that their dominions were 
made hereditary, they were laid open to the usual disputes 
and wars as to the right of succession to the crown. When 
Filippo Maria, the last of the Visconti, died in 1447, the 
Milanese tried to set their ancient commonwealth up again. 
But they were obliged to admit Francesco Sforza, the son- 
in-law of the late Duke, as his successor. He was one of a 
class of men of whom there were then many in Italy, mer- 
cenary generals who went about with bands of soldiers, hiring 
themselves out to fight for any prince or commonwealth that 
would pay them, and by whose help most of the princes and 
commonwealths of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies waged their wars. Thus there was a new dynasty at 
Milan, that of the Sforza, Meanwhile, as some of the cities 
of Northern Italy thus fell under the power of the Dukes 
of Milan, so others came under the power of the com- 
monwealth of Venice, For it was in Italy at this time 
just as it was long before in old Greece ; one city bore rule 
over another. Venice, as we have seen, had gained the 
first position in the world as a maritime power, holding 
large possessions in the East. But in the fifteenth century 
she was tempted to become a land power also, and she 
obtained a large dominion over the cities in the north- 
east of Italy. The government of Venice had by this time 
^own into a narrow oligarchy. The chief power was 
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in the hands of the noble families, quite shutting out the 
people and leaving very little power to the Doge. But, 
though Venice was an oligarchy, yet it was a prudent and 
moderate oligarchy, which never failed to supply wise 
statesmen and brave commanders by sea. For the fleets 
of Venice were always manned by her own citizens or sub- 
jects, though by land mercenary troops were commonly used. 
Genoa also remained a republic, and kept up a great deal ot 
her old maritime power. At one time, in 1379, she seemed 
almost on the point of conquering Venice. But at Genoa, 
unlike Venice, there were constant internal revolutions, and 
the city had several times to submit to the Dukes of Milan 
and the Kings of France. The other great maritime com- 
monwealth, Pisa^ lost nearly all her power after a sea-fight 
with the Genoese in 1284, and at last in 1406 Pisa became 
subject to Florence, This last " commonwealth, which had 
not been prominent in the twelfth century, gradually became, 
in the course of the thirteenth century, one of the chief states 
of Italy. As Venice was the greatest exa^iple in later times 
of an aristocratic commonwealth, so Florence was the greatest 
example of a democracy. In this way the two in some sort 
answer to Sparta and Athens in the old Greek times, and 
when we come to the special History of Italy, it will be well 
to compare the points of likeness and unlikeness between 
these two great democratic commonwealths. At Florence 
the old nobles were quite put down in 1292, but in the course 
of the fifteenth century a kind of new nobility gradually 
arose; and one family in particular, that of the Medici^ 
gradually rose to have the chief power in the state, though 
without disturbing the forms of the commonwealth, or 
taking any particular title to themselves. Such were 
Cosmo d^ Medici^ called the Father of his Country^ and 
his grandson Lorenzo, Their power was of a different kind 
from that of the lords or tyrants, either in old Greece or 
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in other cities of Italy. Nor was it such a power as that of 
Perikl^s at Athens, as it passed on from father to son. It 
was more like the power of Augustus and the other Roman 
Emperors who respected the forms of the commonwealth. 
On the whole, Florence, though the greatest and most famous 
democratic state in later times, was by no means so pure and 
regular a democracy as Athens was. Still there was no part 
of Europe where there was so much life, political, intel- 
lectual, and commercial. Dante, the greatest of all Italian 
poets, was born at Florence in 1265, and died in banishment 
in 1 32 1. Many other of the chief artists and men of letters 
also belonged to Florence ; the commerce of the city was 
famous, and its bankers lent money to Kings in England 
and elsewhere. And in the time of the Medici there was no 
no city in Italy where greater encouragement was given to 
the men who were engaged in reviving the old Greek and 
Roman learning. Yet, though mere learning flourished, 
native genius died out with freedom, and in the later days 
of Florence there were no men like Dante. 

7. Rome and the Popes. — Rome meanwhile, forsaken as the 
city was for so long both by the Emperors and by the Popes, 
quite lost its old place in Italy, and did not begin to win it 
back again till the affairs of the Popes became more settled 
after the Council of Constanz. The Romans never forgot the 
old greatness of their city, and, as men's minds were constantly 
falling back on old times, one Cola di Rienzi in 1347 set up 
again for a short time what he called the Good State, and ruled 
himself by the title of Tribune, So again, after the Popes 
came back to Rome, there were one or two conspiracies to set 
up the old commonwealth ; but from the Council of Constanz 
onwards we may look on the Popes as undoubted temporal 
princes of Rome. They were gradually able to bring under 
their power all that part of Italy, stretching from one sea to 
the other, over which they professed to have rights by the 
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g^rants of various Kings and Emperors. The later Popes of 
the fifteenth century must be looked on as little more 
than Italian princes, and many of them were among the 
very worst of the Italian princes. Some of them, like 
Nicolas the Fifths did some good in the way of encouraging 
learning; and Pius the Second^ who reigned from 1458 to 
1464, and who is famous as a writer by his former name 
of jEneas SilviuSy tried, like Gregory the Tenth, to get the 
Christian princes to join in a Crusade for the deliverance 
of the East. But Sixtus the Fifth and Innocent the Eighth ^ 
were among the worst of the Popes, thinking of nothing 
except increasing their temporal power and advancing their 
own families. 

8. The Two Sicilies. — The Two Sicilies meanwhile re- 
mained divided. The Kingdom of Sicily on the mainland, 
often called the Kingdom of Naples^ was in extent the greatest 
state in Italy, and some of its Kings, especially Robert, who 
reigned from 1309 to 1343, played an important part in Italian 
affairs. But it shows how much greater was the life of the 
separate cities, even when not under a free government, 
when we see how this large kingdom lagged behind the rest 
of Italy, and how, even in political power, it was not more 
than on a level with the principalities and commonwealths 
of Northern Italy which were not above half its size. This 
Kingdom of Sicily was much torn in pieces by civil wars 
arising out of disputed successions to the Crown. Two 
bad Queens, Jane the First (1343 to 1382) and Jane the 
Second (141 9 to 1435), caused much confusion by their 
different marriages and adoptions of successors. During 
the greater part of the fifteenth century the crown was 
disputed between a branch of the House of Aragon, who 
for the most part kept possession, and the Dukes of Anjou, 
a branch of the royal House of France, who ever and anon 
tried to make their own claims good. At last the claims of 
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the Angevin princes passed to the Kings of France them- 
selves, and then many important events followed. Mean- 
while in the Islatid of Sicily the other branch of the house 
of Aragon went on reigning. The first King Frederick^ who 
established the independence of the island, ruled bravely 
and wisely, but after him the island kingdom became of 
no account at all. At last Sicily became imited to the King- 
dom of Aragon itself, another step towards the great events 
of the next period. 

9. England, France, and Scotland. — ^A great part of 
the history of the lands beyond the Alps during this time 
is taken up by the long wars between England and France, 
These had now become thoroughly national wars, and be- 
fore long they grew into attempts at a complete conquest 
of France on the part of England. And the wars between 
England and France are a good deal mixed up with 
the wars of the English Kings with Scotland^ and even 
with Wales, For, when England and France became 
constant national enemies, it was the natural policy of 
the French Kings to raise up enemies to their rivals 
within their own island. It was the object of Edward ike 
Firsts like that of his namesake Edward the Elder in old 
times, to join all Britain, as far as might be, under one 
dominion. That part of Wales which still kept its own 
Princes was joined on in 1282. Wales was never again 
separated from England ; but once or twice, when there were 
revolts in Wales, those who were discontented with the Eng- 
lish rule tried to get help from France. How Scotland \i2& 
for a moment united with England, how, after the death 
of Edward the First, it was again separated under its King 
Robert Bruce, how in 1328 Scotland was acknowledged 
by England as an independent kingdom, but how con- 
stant rivalries and wars went on between the two kingdoms 
in one island, must be told mote fully in our Histories of 
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England and Scotland. The point to be borne in mind now 
is that, from this time, we find a steady alliance between 
France and Scotland against England. This began as early 
as the time of Edward the First In the long wars of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we now and then find 
French troops serving in Scotland, while the Scots soon 
learned to take service in France, and in the later wars we 
find them serving against the English in every battle. 
Through this close connexion with France, Scotland came 
to hold a higher place in Europe than she could otherwise 
have had from her size and position. 

10. Wars between England and France. — During the 
reigns of Edward the First and of his son Edward the 
Second^ who reigned from 1307 to 1327, the rivalry between 
England and France did not lead to any great war. Philip 
the Fair got possession of the Duchy of Aquitaine in the 
year 1294, but he had soon to give it up again. It was 
in the reign of Edward the Thirds from 1327 to 1377, 
that the great war began which the French writers call 
the Hundred Year^ War, It was something like the 
Peloponnesian War in Greece, in old times ; for, though 
there was not actual fighting going on for the whole time, 
yet there was no firm or lasting peace between the two 
countries for more than a hundred years. Edward the 
Third laid claim to the Crown of France through his 
mother Isabel^ who was a daughter of Philip the Fair. 
But the French held that no right to the Crown could pass 
through a woman. The French King, on the other hand, 
Philip of ValoiSy was eager to get possession of Aquitaine. 
A long war followed, which was famous for the taking of 
Calais and for the great victories of the English at Crecy in 
1 346 and at Poitiers in 1 356. Edward, as was natural, was an 
ally of the Emperor Lewis and of the Flemish cities, which ' 
were now beginning to rise to great importance, though they 
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never won the same complete independence as those of Italy. 
As France had the feudal superiority over Flanders, the Flem- 
ings were better pleased when King Edward took the title of 
King of France, so that they might seem to be fighting for 
and not against their overlord. As King Edward was an ally 
of the Emperor Lewis, it came about that King fohn of 
Bohemia took the French side, so that he and his son 
Charles, who had just been chosen King of the Romans, 
were both at Crecy, and King John was killed there. At 
Poitiers another King fohn^ the French King himself, was 
taken prisoner, and, as David King of Scots, the son of 
Robert Bruce, was taken prisoner in 1346, there were two 
captive Kings in England at once. This first part of the war 
with France was ended by the Peace of Bretigny in 1360, by 
which Edward gave up his claim to the Crown of France, but 
he kept his possessions in Aquitaine, together with Calais and 
some other small districts, and that no longer as a vassal of 
the French King, but as an independent sovereign. Edward 
then granted his dominions in the south to his son Edward, 
called the Black Prince, who ruled at Bourdeaux as Prince of 
Aquitaine. Before long the Peace of Bretigny was broken by 
the French King Charles the Fifth, and, before the end of 
the reign of Edward the Third, the English had lost nearly 
all their possessions in Aquitaine except the cities of Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne. The cities commonly stuck to the 
English rule, under which they were less meddled with, 
while the nobles were mostly for an union with France. 
After the peace was broken. King Edward again took up his 
title of King of France, which was borne by all the Kings 
of England down to the year 1800. There now came a 
time which was neither war nor peace. Many truces were 
made, and now and then there was some little fighting, 
but it was not until the reign of Henry the Fifth in Eng- 
land that the war began again on a great scale. He took 
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advantage of the dissensions by which France was torn 
in pieces during the reign of the weak, or rather mad, King 
Charles the Sixth, He won the Battle of Agincourt in 141 5, 
took Rouen in 14 19, and in 1420 concluded the Treaty of 
Troyes, by which Henry was to succeed to the Crown of 
France on the death of Charles, and the Crowns of England 
and France were to be ever after united. Both Charles and 
Henry died in 1422, but a large part of France refused to 
acknowledge the treaty, so, after their deaths, the war went on 
between Charles the Seventhy who reigned at Bourges, and 
yohn Duke of Bedford^ who was Regent of France for his 
nephew Henry the Sixth, who was crowned King at Paris in 
1 43 1. Now comes the great story of the waking up of France 
under the famous Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. She caAie 
from the borders of Lorraine, but she was called the Maid of 
Orleans because she relieved that city when it was besieged by 
the English. By her means Charles the Seventh was crowned 
at Rheims in 1429, thus getting the start of his English rival. 
The war now went on for a long time, and it was for the most 
part badly managed on the English side after the death of 
the Duke of Bedford. The English were gradually driven 
out, not only of France but of Aquitaine also, till at last, in 
1453, Bourdeaux and Bayonne were finally taken by the 
French, and the English kept nothing on the continent 
except the territory of Calais. The Hundred Years' War 
was now over. The Kings of England still kept on their 
claim to the Crown of France, and they now and then pro- 
fessed to make attempts to recover it. But, though there were 
for a long time many wars between England and France and 
long enmity between the two nations, the notion of conquer- 
ing France was never again seriously taken up after the 
time of Henry the Sixth. 

1 1. The Growth of France. — The long wars of the Eng- 
lish were a great check to the growth of the kingdom of 
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France, yet it was growing all this time, both by uniting the 
territories of the great vassals to the Crown and by an- 
nexations at the expense of its neighbours. These were ot 
course mainly made at the expense of the Empire; but, 
as Aquitaine had become an independent state by the Treaty 
of Bretigny, its conquest also may be looked on rather as a 
foreign conquest than as the union of a great fief to the 
Crown. And during this time the French Kings began the 
process which has gone on ever since, that of joining the 
states which made up the Kingdom of Burgundy one by one 
to the Kingdom of France. Even before this they had taken 
the little County of Venaissin, but that had been given up 
to the Popes. But now they began in earnest. In 1314, 
Philip the Fair took advantage of the disputes between 
the citizens of the Imperial city of Lyons and their Arch- 
bishops to annex the city to his own dominions. In I349f 
in the thick of the English wars, the last of the princes 
of Vienne on the Rhone, who from their arms bore the title 
of Dauphin or Dolphin^ sold his dominions to Charles the 
eldest son of King John of France, and from this time it 
became the rule that the eldest son of the King of France bore 
the title of Dauphin, The County of Provence also, though 
not part of the Kingdom of France, was, from the time ol 
Charles of Anjou onwards, held by French princes. And so 
it came about that, somewhat after our present time, in 1481, 
Lewis the Eleventh^ the son of Charles the Seventh, was able 
to add Provence also to France. The French Kings also 
more than once got hold of the County of Burgundy or Franche 
Comtky of which Dole is the capital. But this they were not 
able permanently to keep till long afterwards. Still, before 
the end of the fifteenth century, the acquisition of Provence, 
Lyons, and the Dauphiny of Viemie had given the French 
Kings a good half of the Burgundian kingdom. The only 
princes of any great power Ml m iImlI ^art of the world 
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were the Counts^ afterwards Dukes^ of Savoy ^ who ruled on 
both sides of the Lake of Geneva, and who had also pos- 
sessions in the north-west comer of Italy. In other parts ot- 
the Empire also, even where the French Kings did not make 
conquests, they were winning influence. To the north of 
their own dominions they oftei\^had wars with the stout 
people of the Flemish cities, over whom they sometimes won 
victories, by whom they were sometimes defeated. The battle 
of Courtray in the time of Phihp the Fair is famous as the 
first great victory north of the Alps won by townsmen over 
nobles. On the whole, notwithstanding the long wars with 
England, the kingdom of France had greatly g^own in power 
and in extent in the times between the middle of the thir- 
teenth century and the middle of the fifteenth. 

12. Beginning of the Swiss League. — ^While the three 
kingdoms which belonged to the Empire were thus getting 
weaker and more divided, and while the kingdom of France 
to the west of them was growing stronger and stronger, two 
new powers gradually arose in what we may call the border- 
land of all these kingdoms. One of these lasted but a short 
time, but the other has lived on to our own day. These are 
the Duchy of Burgundy and the League of the Swiss Cantons, 
This last began among three small mountain districts on 
the borders of Germany, Burgundy, and Italy, called Uri, 
Schwyz^ and Unterwalden, They were German-speaking 
members of the Empire, and there was nothing to distinguish 
them from other German-speaking members of the Empire, 
except they had kept far more than usual of the freedom of 
the old times. Like many other districts and cities of the 
Empire, they joined together in a league for mutual de- 
fence. This they had doubtless done from earlier times, 
but the first written document of their union belongs to 
the year 1291. The Counts of Habsburg^ who had now 
become Dukes of Austria^ and who had estates within the 
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three lands themselves, were now very dangerous neighbours, 
and they had to keep close together in order to guard their 
freedon\ This they made safe by the battle of Morgarten^ 
won over Duke Leopold of Austria in 131 5. Presently 
several of the neighbouring cities, Luzern^ Zurich, and Bem^ 
joined their alliance, as also did the smaller towns of Zug 
and Glarus; so that in the course of the fourteenth century 
they formed a league of eight states. Its name was the Ota 
League of High Germany, and its members were called the 
Eidgenossen or Confederates j but the name of the Canton ot 
Schwyz gradually spread over the whole League, and they 
came to be commonly called Swiss and their country Switzer- 
land, But it is only in quite late times that those names 
have come into formal use. Such a League was of course 
much dreaded by the neighbouring nobles, but it was for a 
long time favoured by the Emperors. The three lands had 
been specially loyal to the Swabian Emperors, and they were 
no less favoured by Henry the Seventh and Lewis of Bavaria. 
Charles the Fourth was their enemy, but they were again 
favoured by his son Siegmund. But the Dukes of Austria were 
their constant enemies, and therefore, when the Empire passed 
into the Austrian House, the Confederates had to be on their 
guard against the power which had hitherto been friendly. 
But they did not throw off their allegiance to the Empire, 
and, during all the time of which we speak, the Confede- 
rates remained a purely German body, although some parts 
of their territory, including Bern the most powerful member 
of the League, lay within the bounds of the Kingdom of 
Burgfundy. The Confederates had to wage several wars for 
the defence of their freedom, as when in 1386 they won the 
battle oiSempach over another Duke Leopold of Austria and a 
great confederacy of the nobles, and when in 1444 they were at- 
tacked by the Dauphin I^wis, afterwards Lewis the Eleventh. 
They h^d also some disputes and even civil wars among 
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themselves ; but on the whole the League steadily advanced 
and made many alliances with its neighbours. And these 
commonwealths also, like those of Old Greece and of Italy, 
conquered, or sometimes bought, various towns and districts, 
which they held as their subjects. Thus, by the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the Confederates had formed quite a 
new power in Europe, and one which was getting more 
and more independent of the Empire. But they in no 
sort formed a nation, because all the members of the League 
were still purely German. They were simply one of many 
German Leagues, which circumstances allowed to become 
more independent than the others, and, as it turned out, to 
survive them. We must now speak of the other power which 
was growing up meanwhile in the border-lands, and with 
which the Confederates presently had a great deal to do. 

13. The Dukes of Burgundy. — It must be always borne 
in mind that the name Burgundy has several meanings. 
Thus, besides the Kingdom of Burgundy, which, in the times 
of which we are now speaking, quite fell to pieces and was 
almost forgotten, there was the Duchy of Burgundy^ which 
was a fief of the Crown of France, and the County of Bur- 
^ndy, which was part of the Kingdom, and therefore a fief 
of the Empire. A power now began to arise, which took in 
more than one of these Burgundies, and which seemed not 
unlikely to bring back the old times when there was a Middle 
Kingdom of Burgundy or of Lotharingia lying between 
Germany, Italy, and France. This came about in this way. 
The French Duchy of Burgundy fell in to the Crown in 
1 361, and Philip the son of King John of France became 
the first of a new line of Dukes, that of Vcdois, He 
married Margaret the heiress of Flanders, and thus united 
two of the greatest fiefs of the Crown of France. Of these 
Flanders, where the great cities were always quarrelling with 
the Counts, was almost an independent state. After Philip 
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there reigned three Dukes of his family, John the Fearless 
from 1404 to 1419, Philip the Good from 1419 to 1467, and 
Charles the Bold from 1467 to 1477. All these Dukes, as 
French princes, played a very important part in the affairs 
of France. They were also always winning, in all kinds 
of ways, by marriage, by purchase, or by conquest, large 
territories within the Empire, including the greater part ot 
the Netherlands or Low Countries, taking in nearly all both 
of the present Kingdom of the Netherlands and the present 
Kingdom of Belgium, besides much which has now gone 
to France. They thus were vassals at once of the Em- 
peror and of the King of France, and they were really more 
powerful than either of their lords, for their position as a 
border power gave them great advantages, and their pos- 
session of the great cities of the Low Countries, turbulent 
as their citizens often were, made them the richest princes in 
Europe. Duke John the Fearless was murdered by the 
Dauphin Charles, afterwards Charles the Seventh, and this 
threw his son Duke Philip into the arms of the English. 
Philip supported the English in France for a long time, 
and, after he forsook their side at "the Treaty of Arras 
in 1435, the English power in France fell away very fast. 
Duke Philip reigned very prudently, and increased the power 
of his Duchy in every way. But under his son, Charles the 
Bold, his great power fell to pieces. There was a constant 
rivalry between him and Lewis the Eleven ffi. He also 
kept the world in general in alarm by endlessly planning 
one scheme after another, and by annexing such of the 
territories of his neighbours as he could get hold ofl One 
great object of his was to annex the Duchy of Lorraine, that 
is the southern part of the old Lotharingia, the capital of 
which is Nancy, This would have joined his dominions 
in the Netherlands with the Duchy and County of Bur- 
gundy. But he also dreamed of getting Provence, and of 
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making himself King of all the lands which had ever fonned 
part of any of the old Burgundian and Lotharingian King- 
doms. In this way he got into disputes with the cities on 
the Rhine, with Duke Siegmund of Austria^ and lastly with 
the Confederates^ the King of France of course taking care 
to stir up all his enemies against him. A war now followed 
between Duke Charles and the Confederates, which was 
carried on in the dominions of the Duke of Savoy north of 
the Lake of Geneva. Charles was overthrown in two great 
battles at Granson and Murten or Morat in 1476. At last 
he was defeated and killed in 1477 in a third battle at Nancy ^ 
whither the Confederates had gone to help Renk Duke of 
Lorraine to win back his Duchy from Charles. This war had 
two great results. The great power of the Dukes of Burgundy 
was broken up. Charles' daughter Mary kept his dominions 
in the Low Countries and (after a while) the County of Bur- 
gundy, But the Duchy of Burgundy was joined to the Crown 
of France, and the scheme of a great power lying between 
Germany and France came to an end. On the other hand, 
the great victories of the Confederates raised their reputation 
to the highest pitch. They now began to take a part in 
general European affairs, and to count as a distinct power. 
They also now began to win dominions in the Romance- 
speaking lands to the west and south of them. But their suc- 
cesses did much to corrupt them ; the SwisSy as they now 
began to be called, were such good soldiers that all the 
princes of Europe, especially the Kings of France, were glad 
to have them in their armies, and thus began the practice of 
serving for hire, which was the disgrace of the Swiss League 
till quite lately. 

14. The Eastern Empire. Rise of the Ottomans. — While 
the Western Empire was quite changing its character, sinking 
into a German Kingdom or rather into a Confederation of 
German States, the Eastern Empire, which had now become 
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practically Greek, came to an end altogether. After the 
Greeks had won back Constantinople from the Latins in 
1260, their Empire, under the last dynasty of the Palaio- 
logoiy was but a shadow of the old Empire. Yet, as had 
so often happened before, there was for a while a time of 
revival, and the Emperors of Constantinople, Emperors of 
the Romans as they still called themselves, were able to join 
on to their dominions many of the little states, both Greek 
and Frank, which had sprung up at the time of the Latin 
Conquest. During these last days of the Eastern Empire 
there was more intercourse than before between the Greeks 
and the Western nations, especially the Venetians and 
Genoese. And, whenever the Greeks were in any trouble, 
their Emperors always made a show of putting an end to 
the division between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
But schemes of this sort never really took root, as the Greeks 
were fully determined never to admit the authority of the 
Pope. These applications for Western help were commonly 
made when the Eastern Emperors were hard pressed by an 
enemy which seemed likely to swallow up, not only the 
Eastern Empire but all Christendom. These were the Otto- 
man Turks^ so called from their early leader Othman. They 
arose in the middle of the thirteenth century, being first 
heard of about 1240. This branch of the Turks produced a 
succession of greater rulers than any other Eastern dynasty, 
and their power has lasted till our own time. They gradually 
swallowed up the provinces of the Empire in Asia, and most 
of the other powers. Christian and Mahometan, in those 
parts, and Turkish pirates began to ravage the coasts of 
Europe. About 1343 they got a firmer footing in Europe 
during some of the dissensions within the Empire, and they 
were never again driven out. In 1361 their Sultan Morad 
or Amurath took Hadrianopie, which became the Otto- 
man capital What remained of the Eastern Empire was 
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now altogether hemmed in ; all was lost, except Constanti- 
nople itself and a small territory round it, and some outlying 
possessions, chiefly in Peloponn^sos. Meanwhile the Turks 
were spreading themselves to the north, and were over- 
coming the Slavonic lands which had learned their Chris- 
tianity from the Eastern Empire, Servia, Bulgaria^ and 
other states in those parts. This brought them into contact 
with Hungary^ and thus led to wars of which we shall speak 
presently. The successes of the Turks were largely owing 
to their taking a tribute of children from their Christian sub- 
jects, the strongest and bravest of whom were brought up 
as soldiers, and formed a well-disciplined body of infantry 
which overcame all enemies. These were called yanissaries 
or New Soldiers, During the reign of Bajasety sumamed 
the Thunderbolt^ who reigned from 13^9 to 1402, things 
seemed as if the Eastern Empire and all the Christian states 
of South-eastern Europe were about to be destroyed at once. 
But they gained a respite in a strange way from the appear- 
ance of a new Mahometan power in Asia. 

1 5. Rise of Timour, — The great Mogul Empire which had 
been founded by Jenghiz had long ago fallen to pieces ; but 
dynasties rising out of it reigned for a long time in Persia, 
and for a still longer time held Russia in bondage. In the 
latter half of the fourteenth century a prince called Timour 
arose in Central Asia, whose descendants are commonly 
spoken of as the Moguls^ but who seems in truth to have 
been Turkish rather than Mongolian. He was a Mahometan 
of the Shiah sect, those who hold the divine right of Ali 
the son-in-law of Mahomet, and who look, not only on all 
the Ommiad and Abbasside Caliphs, but on the three first 
Caliphs, Abou Bekr, Omar^ and Othman, as usurpers. They 
had always existed as a religious sect, but most of the great 
Mahometan nations were Sannites or orthodox Mahometans, 
who look on all the first four Caliphs as lawful successors of 

Q ^ 
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Mahomet. Timour therefore made religious zeal an excuse 
for attacking the whole world, whether Christians, heathens, 
or such Mahometans as he looked on as heretics. At last he 
came into Western Asia to attack the Ottoman Sultan 
Bajazet, whom in his letters he addressed as the Casar 
oj Rome, Bajazet was utterly defeated and taken prisoner 
in the battle of Angora in 1402, and Timour never crossed 
into Europe. He died in 1405, and his great dominion, like 
other great dominions of the kind, broke in pieces. 

16. The Fall of Constantinople. — The little that was left 
of the Eastern Empire got a breathing space through the 
overthrow of Bajazet by Timour. A civil war arose among 
his sons, and the Ottoman monarchy was not again united 
till 1 42 1 under Sultan Amurath the Second, He besieged 
Constantinople in 1422, but the Empire still dragged on a 
feeble existence till the accession of his son Mahomet the 
Second, called the Conquer or, in 145 1. All the Ottoman 
Sultans hitherto had been great warriors, and, according to 
the Eastern standard, wise rulers. Mahomet was perhaps the 
gpreatest of tliem all. He presently besieged Constantinople: 
the last Emperor of the East, Constantine Palaiologoi, 
made another of those reconciliations with the Western 
Church of which we have already heard, but he gained no 
real help from the West except a few volunteers who came 
chiefly from Venice and Genoa, The great siege of Con- 
stantinople began, one of the first great sieges in which 
cannon^ which had been gradually coming into use in war 
for about a hundred years, played a great part. The Emperor 
did all that man could do in such a strait, but at last, on 
May the 29th, 1453, Constantinople was taken by storm. 
Constantine died sword in. hand, and the Roman Empire of 
the East came to an end. Constantinople now became the 
capital of the Ottoman Empire, and Justinian's great church 
of Saint Sophia became a Mahometan mosque. In a few 
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years Mahomet conquered "Peloponn^sos and the greater 
part of Greece, and in 1461 he conquered the Greek Empire 
of Trebizond^ which thus outlived that of Constantinople. 
He had thus got possession of nearly the whole mainland 
which had belonged to the Eastern Empire at any time since 
the first Saracen conquest. But the Venetians still kept 
several points of the mainland, besides Crete and Corfu 
and some smaller islands. Some of the other islands were 
still kept by Latin princes, and Rhodes was held by the 
Knights of Saint John. Cyprus too remained a Latin king- 
dom, though before long the Venetians gained that also. 
Mahomet went on to plan the invasion of Western Europe, 
and the Turks actually took Otranto in Southern Italy ; but 
the West was delivered by the death of Mahomet in 148 1, 
for his successor Bajazet the Second was not a conqueror 
like his father. 

17. The Spanish Kingdoms. — The two ends of Europe, in 
the Scandinavian and the Spanish peninsulas^ played a less 
important part in general history during this time than they 
did either before or after. Their history is chiefly confined 
to dealings within their own bounds. In Spain the Saracens 
or Moors were now shut up in the one kingdom of Granada^ 
and, though there were often wars between them and their 
neighbours of Castile, yet the Spanish history of this time is 
much more taken up with wars and disputes among the 
several Christian kingdoms. The history of Castile is con- 
nected with that of England, because our Black Prince ^ 
Edward, Prince of Wales and Aquitaine, was persuaded in 
1366 to lead an army into Spain to restore King Pedro or 
Peter, surnamed the Cruel, who had been driven out by his 
brother Henry of Trastamara. In this war Edward won his 
third great battle of Najara or Navarete, and restored Peter, 
who was however before long killed by Henry. Aragon 
again was closely connected with the Two Sicilies, The 
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island kingdom was united to Aragon in 1409, and Alfonso the 
Fifths who was King from 141 6 to 1458, was, during part of 
that time, in possession of Naples. But, as he was succeeded 
in Naples by his natural son Ferdinand and in Aragon by his 
brother John^ the two kingdoms were again sepaicited for a 
while, and Naples was all the while disputed by the Angevin 
princes. At one time, in 1467, the war was carried into 
Spain by John^ Duke of Calabria^ son of Renk^ Count of Pro- 
vence and Duke of Anjou, who called himself King of Sicily, 
This John came to help the Catalans who were in revolt 
against John of Aragon. John had also wars with Lewis of 
France for the possession of the border County of Roussillonj 
which changed hands several times between the two Crowns. 
Portugal meanwhile was doing great things. Under yohn 
the Great, who reigned from 1385 to 1433, the Portuguese 
began to take revenge for the long possession of Spain by the 
Saracens of Africa by conquests in Africa itself. And at the 
same time, under the Infant or prince Don Henry y they began 
a course of navigation and discovery along the western coast 
of Africa and among the islands of the Atlantic, which 
went on during the whole of the fifteenth century. At last 
the great discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in i486 opened 
for Portugal a yet wider dominion in India and other parts 
of the East. In this work of exploring, conquering, and 
colonizing distant parts of the world, other nations soon fol- 
lowed, but it was the Portuguese who first showed the way. 
Meanwhile a great change took place in the Spanish penin- 
sula, which led to great changes in Europe generally. This 
came about through the marriage in 147 1 of Isabella Queen 
of Castile with Ferdinand the Infant of Aragon, who soon 
after succeeded to the Aragonese crown. The Crowns oi 
Aragon and Castile were ever afterwards, except for a 
very short time, held together. In 1481 the Catholic Kings^ 
as Ferdinaxid and Isabella were called, began a war witl 
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Granada^ whose King had iavaded the Castilian territory. 
In 1492 they took Granada itself and united the kingdom 
to Castile. The Mahometan dominion in Spain, which had 
lasted through so many ages, was now at an end, and the 
recovery of Granada might almost seem to make up in 
Christendom for the loss of Constantinople at the other end 
of Europe. Spain^ as the united dominions of Ferdinand 
and Isabella were commonly called, soon became the greatest 
power in Europe. 

18. Northern Europe. — In the Scandinavian peninsulas, 
the power of Denmark gradually sank in the course of the 
thirteenth century. Towards the end of the fourteenth, in 
1397, the three kingdoms were united by the famous 
Union of Colmar, under Margaret Queen of Norway and 
daughter of Waldemar the Third King of Denmark. This 
union, with some interruptions, went on through the fifteenth 
century. In 1448, under Christian the Firsts the House of 
Oldenburg began to reign, which has gone on in Denmark 
till our own time, and which held Norway also within the 
present century. During all this time the Northern kingdoms 
had many wars with the League of the Hanse Towns^ and 
the shifting relations began between the Kings of Denmark 
and the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein which have gone 
on till our own days. Sleswick^ the land north of the Eyder, 
was the southern part of Denmark, which had become a 
separate Duchy, but which was not a fief of the Empire. Its 
people were partly Danish and partly Low-Dutch. Holstein 
on the other hand, that part of Saxony which lay between 
the Elbe and the Eyder, always was a fief of the Empire, 
and its people were wholly Low- Dutch. 

19. Russia and Poland. — Great changes took place in 
the lands to the east of the Baltic during this period. The 
Lithuanians^ the last Aryan people in Europe to accept 
Christianity, were converted towards the end of the (qux- 
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leenth century. Their Duke Jagellon married Hedwig 
Queen of Poland in 1386, and was baptized and brought 
about the conversion of his people. He was the founder 
of the dynasty of Kings of Poland of the house of Jagellon, 
The union of Poland and Lithuania under one sovereign 
formed one of the greatest states in Europe. The dominions 
of the Jagellons stretched far to the east and south, taking 
in a large part of Russia and reaching to the new conquests 
of the Ottoman Turks. And in 1466 Casimir the Fourth 
finally got the better of the Teutonic Knights^ annexing 
the western part oi Prussia to Poland, and so cutting Prussia 
off from Germany. Russia meanwhile, while cut short by 
the Poles and Lithuanians to the west, was held in bondage 
by the Moguls to the east. But, after Moscow became the 
capital in 1328, Russia began to recover itself somewhat, and 
at last, in 1477, Ivan Vasilovitz completely freed the country 
from the Mogul supremacy. Still Russia was altogether 
hemmed in, and it had no means of taking any part in 
European affairs for some time to come. 

20. Hungary and the Turks. — Meanwhile Hungary shifted 
about from one dynasty to another. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century the Hungarian crown passed by marriage 
into a branch of the Angevin house of Sicily. The greatest 
King of this line was Lewis j^fho reigned from 1 342 to 1 382, and 
who was also King of Poland, He was the father of Hedwig 
who married Jagellon. Her sister Mary married Siegmund, 
who was afterwards Emperor, and who also became King of 
Hungary. In his time the Turks became dangerous to Hun- 
gary, and both Hungary and Poland soon became special bul- 
warks of Christendom by land, as the commonwealth of Venice 
was by sea. In 1396 King Siegmund and a large body of 
Western allies were overthrown by Sultan Bajazet at Niko- 
\po/is. In the next century a famous captain, Jo/in Huniades^ 
PVaiwode or prince of TYan^^h)(x.y\i(i.^ greatly distinguished 
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himself against the Turks; but in 1444 Wladislaus the son of 
Jagellon, who was King both of Hungary and Poland, after 
driving back SuUan Amurath for a while, was defeated and 
slain by him at Varna, After this John Huniades was regent, 
and in 1456 he drove back Sultan Mahomet from Belgrade, 
His son Matthias Corvinus was King from 1458 to 1490. 
He did much to civilize his kingdom, and valiantly kept off 
the Turks, while on the other side he won great victories over 
the House of Austria, who were striving to get the kingdom 
of Hungary in their own hands. 

21. Language, Science, and Art. — The progress of learn- 
ing has been already spoken of with regard to Italy, as it was 
there that it had most effect on the political history of the 
country. But men's minds were at work in other parts of the 
world also. Men were eager after knowledge in many ways. 
Many of the Universities in different countries were now 
of great importance, and in England Colleges began to be 
founded in them. History was in most countries still 
written in Latin. In the thirteenth century we had some 
good writers of history in England, especially Matthew 
PariSy who spoke out boldly against both the Pope and the 
King, But in England the writing of history went down 
a good deal in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
There was, on the other hand, a series of historical writers 
in French from the thirteenth century onwards, and in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth we learn much about the different 
stages of the Hundred Years' War from the French-speaking 
writers Froissart and Monstrelet, In England in the four- 
teenth century English had again quite driven French out of 
use, except for legal and formal purposes. And we had now 
such poets as Geoffrey Chaucer^ whose works did much to- 
wards fixing the standard of English language. There were 
many divines and thinkers in various ways, some of whom, 
as we have already seen, began, especially in England and ii^ 
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Bohemia^ to teach doctrines difTerent from those which were 
commonly received in the Church. And the general stirring 
of men's minds led some into speculations about the natural 
equality of mankind which led to revolts of the peasants both 
in France and England in the course of the fourteenth 
century. The people called Lollards in England, the 
followers of Wickliffe^ often mixed up the religious and 
the social movement together. But in England villain* 
age was on the whole dying out, while in many other 
countries it was getting harder and harder. In war, up to 
the invention c^ gunpowder, the knights and gentlemen who 
fought on hcM-seback still despised all other troops, though 
the Scots^ the Swiss, the Flemings at Coartray, and the 
English archers at Crecy, all showed what a good infantry 
could do. These centuries also, the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth, were the ages when architecture reached its 
height in Europe, and when the finest churches and castles 
were built But it was only towards the end of this period, 
as times grew quieter and law grew stronger, that we find 
' many great houses strictly so called, except within the walls 
of the cities. 

22. Summary. — During this time then the Empire of the 
West dwindled into insignificance, and the Empire of the 
East was destroyed altogether. A great Mahometan power 
was settled in the East of Europe, while the last Mahometan 
kingdom was overthrown in the West. Spain became a 
great power. In Italy learning revived, but the freedom of 
the cities was in most cases destroyed, and the corruptions of ] 
the Popedom grew greater and greater. England and France 
waged a long war, in which France was nearly conquered, but 
she gained in the end, and won a large increase of territory 
both from England and from other powers. The Swiss 
Z^agr^eskiid the Duchy of Burgundy became important powers, 
but the advance of the laltfix vi^^s cm\. ^wt. The three 
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Scandinavian kingdoms were united, though not very firmly. 
Poland became a great power, and Russia laid the founda- 
tion of her greatness by throwing off the yoke of the Moguls. 
The defence of Christendom against the Turks, though end- 
lessly talked about by Popes and Emperors, really fell in 
the main on Poland, Hungary, and Venice, 
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I. Characteristics of Modem Europe. — We are now 
gradually passing into a new state of things. Nearly all the 
nations and powers of Europe which now remain have been 
already formed ; the independent states are fewer and laiger 
than before, and things are beginning to be in many ways 
more like what they are now than they have been hitherto. 
The great advance of learning and science in the fifteenth 
century altogether changed the face of the world, and three 
great inventions, printing, gunpowder, and the mariner's 

• compass, were now fully . in use and gave a wholly new 
character to all matters both of war and peace. The general 
stirring of men's minds, and the spirit of thought and enter- 
prise which began to be abroad, took various forms. It led 
to the great changes of religion which are spoken of as the 

I Reformation^ and it led to the discovery of new lands beyond 

. the sea, and to the establishment of colonies by the chief 
European nations in distant parts of the world. In all 
matters of intellectual progress, and in all the arts of ordinary 
life, the time to which we have now come is a time of won- 
derful advance. But, for a long time after the beginning of 
what we may call modem history, political freedom did not 
go forward, but rather fell back. It was a time of much 
deeper and more far-seeing policy than earlier times, and it 
was a time when governments grew stronger, when laws could 
be more regularly carried out, and when much of the turbu- 
lence and disorder of earlier times came to an end. But it 
was also a time when, in most parts of Europe, Kings con- 
trived to get all power into their own hands ; it was a time of 
wars which Kings waged for their own purposes, and in which 

the nsxioiis which they govenved Vvad very little interest. To 
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wage these wars they had to keep standing armies, that is, 
armies of soldiers who are constantly under arms and who con- 
stantly receive pay. A standing army need not be an army of 
mere mercenaries, like those which served in Italy for any 
prince or commonwealth that would hire them. Still it is 
something very different from the state of things when a lord 
calls on his vassals, or when a commonwealth calls on its 
citizens, to fight when they are wanted to fight and then to go 
home again, A standing army makes the government which 
employs it far stronger ; and it was by means of these standing 
armies that the Kings in most parts of Europe were able to 
overthrow those free institutions of earlier times which many 
countries have only quite lately won back again. But the 
main outward difference between these times and the times 
that went before them is that the old ideas of the Church 
and the Empire now passed away for ever. The Eastern 
Empire was gone ; the Western Empire survived in name only. 
The Emperors were often very powerful princes, but it was not 
by reason of their being Emperors that they are so. We 
have now to deal very largely, not so much with nations, or 
even with particular states, as with collections of states and 
nations in the hands of particular families. And we now 
come to that great revolution in religion by which the 
Churches of Western Europe have ever since been still 
more widely divided among themselves than in former times 
the whole Western Church was from the Eastern. The 
Eastern Church meanwhile remained for a long time as it 
were hidden, most of the nations which belonged to it being 
in bondage to the Turks. It is only in later times that the 
Eastern Church has again become pohtically important as 
being the religion of the great Empire of Russia, 

2. Causes of the Reformation. — ^At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century we may say that the whole of Western 
Europe was in communion with the Western Church. 
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And, though all men did not think alike as to the exact 
authority of the Pope or Bishop of Rome, yet all looked 
on him as being at least the head Bishop of the whole 
Church. There was no nation in the West which was 
not Christian. The Lithuanians had been converted, and 
the Moors in Spain had been conquered. If there were 
any heathens left anywhere, it would be a few Laps in the 
extreme North. Nor was there any Christian nation in 
the West which refused submission to the See of Rome. 
The Albigenses had been put down long ago, and the revolt 
of the followers of John Huss in Bohemia had, after much 
hard fighting, been put down also. There had all along 
been religious discontents among particular men, and 
both in England and elsewhere many men had been 
burned as heretics. Still no whole nation had as yet set 
up any new ecclesiastical system for itself. But early in 
the sixteenth century there began to be a much greater 
stir about religious matters in most parts of Western 
Europe. This was partly owing to the general stir in 
men's minds caused by the revival of learning, and partly 
to the exceeding wickedness of the Popes of those times. 
There were three things at which men were specially 
offended. First, there were many practical abuses in the 
Church which could have been done away with without 
either casting off the authority of the Pope or making any 
changes in doctrine. Many of these things the Councils 
of the fifteenth century, at Constanz, Basel, and elsewhere, 
honestly tried to mend ; but the Popes always stood in the 
way. The Popes themselves in after days tried to mend 
many things, but not till it was too late. Then the authority 
of the Popes was itself felt to be a great grievance, partly 
because it was often so badly used, but also because, even 
when it was well used, it interfered with the rights both 
of civil governors and of nalioT^I Churches. The truth 
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is that the power of the Bishops of Romt had grown up 
from the same causes as the power of the Emperors of Rome ^ 
that is, because Rome was the head city of the world. And 
now men were beginning to be discontented with the power 
of the Popes from the same causes which had made the 
power of the Emperors die away. That is to say, Christen- 
dom was split up into separate nations and kingdoms, and 
Rome no longer kept its place as the centre of all. But, as the 
power of the Popes was held to be a matter of religious belief, 
it was not so easy to get rid of it as it was to get rid of the 
power of the Emperors. » And besides all this, many men held 
that not a few of the doctrines which were believed and 
of the ceremonies which were practised in the Church 
were wrong in themselves, and had no ground in Scrip- 
ture or in the practice of the first Christians. Disputes 
arose about the Mass or sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
about the use of images and the practice of praying to 
saints, about the state of men after death, about the ne- 
cessity of confessing sins to a priest, about the laws which 
forbade the clergy to marry, and about the practice of 
saying the Church service in Latin now that Latin was 
nowhere the tongue commonly understood. Some of these 
disputes were about points which the Popes might have 
yielded without giving up their general system, and which 
indeed they have sometimes yielded in distant parts of the 
world. But others were about points of doctrine strictly so 
called, which those who held them to be true could not give 
up so easily. Thus the early part of the sixteenth century 
was a time, above all others, of religious controversies, and 
these controversies led to the most important events, both 
religious and political. 

3. The Reformation in different Countries. — The end 
of all these disputes was that a large part of Western Europe , 
gradually became separated from the communion of the See 
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of Rome. This gradual change is commonly called the Re- 
formation. And, as in old times Christianity took different 
forms in the Latin, the Greek, and the Eastern provinces ot 
the Empire, so nearly the same thing happened now. Allowing 
for a good many exceptions, it may be said that the Teutonic 
nations accepted the new teaching, while the Romance nations 
clave to the See of Rome. And there were great differences 
in the way in which the Reformation arose and was carried 
out in different countries. In some countries the change 
arose among the people and was rather forced upon the 
governments, while in others it was chiefly the work of 
Kings and rulers. And change went much further in some 
countries than in others. In some countries quite new forms 
of worship and Church government were set up, while in 
others men cast off the authority of the Pope and changed 
what they thought wrong in doctrine and practice, but let 
the general order of the Church go on much as it did before. 
Thus, in our own island, of all the countries which made 
any Reformation at all, England changed the least and 
Scotland the most. And in Ireland the great mass of the 
people have always withstood all change, partly no doubt 
because their English rulers tried to force it upon them. 
And, though the stirring of men's minds, and the habit of 
thinking for themselves which led to the Reformation did 
in the end lead men in most countries to see that they 
ought not to persecute each other for differences in religion, 
yet they did not find this out for a long time. For a long 
time men on both sides held it to be a crime to allow any 
kind of worship except that which they themselves thought 
right. Thus the Reformation gave rise to civil wars 
wherever the two parties were nearly equally balanced, 
and to persecutions wherever one side was much stronger 
than the other. Those who clave to the old teaching thought 
it their duty to hinder the spread of the new, and those 
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who adopted the new teaching thought it their duty to 
hinder the practice of the old. It was only in a few cases, 
where neither side was strong enough to do much mischief 
to the other, that the old and the new worship went on for 
any time side by side. Those who accepted the Reforma- 
tion were commonly called Protestant or Reformed^ two 
names which at first had different meanings, but which are 
now commonly used without much distinction. Those who 
clave to the Popes called themselves Catholics^ as claiming 
to be the whole and only true Church. The other side called 
them in contempt Papists and Romanists. Perhaps it is 
safest to use the name Roman Catholics^ a name which is not 
very consistent with itself, but which avoids disputes either 
way, and which in England is the name known to the law. 

4. Growth of the power of Spain in Europe. Charles the 
Fifth. — From the latter part of the fifteenth century onwards 
the power of Spain grew fast, and during the greater part of 
the sixteenth century we may fairly call it the greatest power 
in Europe. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella had 
united Aragon and Castile; they had conquered Granada^ and, 
after Isabella's death in 1504, Ferdinand, in 15 12, conquered 
nearly all the Kingdom of Navarre^ that is all south of the 
Pyrenees. The whole peninsula, except Portugal, was thus 
joined together. Ferdinand also held Sardinia and the 
island of Sicily, and in 1 501, by wars which we must speak 
of presently^ he also got possession of the continental king- 
dom of Naples, Isabella was succeeded in Castile by her 
daughter Joanna, who had married Philip of Austria. He was 
the son of Mary of Burgundy, the daughter of Charles the 
Bold, and of Maximilian the son of the Emperor Frederick, 
who was chosen King of the Romans in his father's lifetime. 
Each chain in this pedigree ought to be remembered, because 
each marriage brought with it some fresh dominion, and so 
helped to build up the great fabric of the Spanish i^ow^x. 

R 
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Mary, after her father's death, kept the Low Countries and the 
County of Burgundy, while Lewis of France seized the Duch/k 
Her son Philip was thus sovereign of the Low Countries. 
By his marriage with Joanna came the strange union of those 
distant provinces with the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. 
Thus Charles, the son of Philip and Joanna, succeeded to all 
the possessions of the Houses of Castile, Aragon, and Bur- 
gundy. In 1 516 he succeeded one grandfather 7^?r^i«/wf// in 
his Spanish dominions, and in 15 19, on the death of his other 
grandfather Maximilian, he was elected to the Empire. In 
Spain he was Charles the First, but, as he was the fifth 
Emperor of the name, he is always spoken of in history 
as Charles the Fifth. Thus the Emperor was again the 
greatest prince in Europe, but this was not because he was 
Emperor, but because of his dominions in Spain and the 
Netherlands. Charles could hardly be said to belong to any 
nation in particular, but he came in the male line of the 
House of Austria, and the Kings of Spain of his dynasty 
are called the Austrian Kings. He also obtained possession 
of the County of Burgundy and of the Duchy of Milan, and 
all these dominions he gave up to his son Philip in 1555. 

5. Successors of Charles the Fifth. — ^After Charles the 
Fifth came three Kings of Spain called Philip. PhiUp tki 
Second reigned from 1556 to 1598. He was a most bigoted 
Catholic, yet almost the first act of his reign was a war 
with the Pope Paul the Fourth in his character as a temporal 
prince. In Philip's time began the war in the Netherlands 
by which the northern provinces threw oflf the Spanish 
yoke, of which we shall speak more presently. It was he 
also who sent the famous Armada against England in 

>I588, and he also interfered largely in the affairs of France. 
On the other hand, in 1571 his fleet, in alliance with that 
fof the Commonwealth of Venice, won the sea-fight of 
Z^anlo — the ancient Naupaktos m the Corinthian Golf— 
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)ver the Turks. This was the first great check which their 
power met with. In 1 580 he got possession of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, so that the whole Spanish peninsula was for a while 
joined together under one ruler. As long as Philip lived, Spain 
outwardly kept its place as the leading power of Europe ; but 
under the two following Kings, Philip the Third, who reigned 
from 1598 to 1 62 1, and Philip the Fourth, from 1621 to 1665, 
the Spanish power greatly decayed. The war in the Nether- 
lands went on till the independence of the seven northern 
provinces was acknowledged, and in 1639 the Portuguese 
threw off the Spanish yoke, and set up the dynasty of Bra- 
ganza, which has reigned in Portugal till our own times. In 
the reign of Philip the Fourth there was a long war with 
France, which was ended in 1659 by giving up Roussillon 
and part of Artois to France. The Spanish dominions were 
thus lessened in various places, though Spain still kept her 
distant possessions of the Two Sicilies, Milan, the County of 
Burgundy, and the Southern Netherlands. In its internal 
government, Spain was during, all this time, the most despotic 
and intolerant country in Europe. The old liberties of Castile 
were overthrown by Charles the Fifth, and those of Aragon 
by Philip the Second. Nowhere were Jews and heretics of 
all kinds more cruelly persecuted, so that in Spain the Refor- . 
mation made no progress. The Moors too, who at the con- 
quest of Granada had been promised the free exercise of their 
religion, were shamefully oppressed. A revolt under Philip 
the Second was put down with great cruelty, and at last, under 
Philip the Third, the remnant of them, called MoriscoSy was 
driven out of the country. This was a great loss to Spain, 
as the Moors were a sharp-witted and hard-working people, 
and the provinces where they lived were the most flourishing 
parts of the peninsula. 

6. French Invasion of Italy. — During the first half of the 
sixteenth century, no part of Europe \s >oxo>3j^\. \s\six^ ^^\i 

R2 
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stantly before our notice than Italy, But this is not now a 
sign of the greatness of Italy, but of its decay. Italy had 
now become the battle-field on which most of the princes of 
Europe fought out their quarrels. During all this time there 
was a long rivalry between France and Spain^ which was in 
some sort a continuation of the dispute between the Houses of 
Anjou and Aragon for the kingdom of Sicily, as that was a 
continuation of the older dispute between Guelfs and Ghibelins, 
But now that the two sides were represented by the great king- 
doms of France and Spain, the quarrel was carried out on a 
much greater scale, and, between the two, Italy was torn to 
pieces and utterly trampled under foot What the Italians 
called the invasion of the Barbarians began in 1494, when 
Charles the Eighth of France took it into his head that he 
had a right to the Kingdom of Naples, In two years he 
marched all through Italy, conquered the kingdom with very 
little trouble, and, as soon as his back was turned, lost it 
again. Great confusion was caused throughout Italy by 
Charles' march, and one result of it was that the FlorenHnts 
were able to get rid of the Medici, and Pisa was able to throw 
off the yoke of Florence, and remained independent till 1509. 
Presently, when the next King of France, Lewis the Twelfik, 
ag^in set up a claim to the Kingdom of Naples and also to 
the Duchy of Milan, Ferdinand did not scruple to make a 
treaty by which Naples was to be divided between the two 
Kings of France and Aragon. Lewis won the Duchy of 
Milan in 1499, but, before the division oi Naples was fiifly 
carried out, he and Ferdinand quarrelled over their spoil; 
and the end of it was, that in 1 504 Ferdinand got posses- 
sion of the whole kingdom, and was thus King of the Tm 
Sicilies, In these wars the Spanish infantry won a renown 
which they long kept. 

7. The League of Cambray. — Spain had thus gained a 
footing on the mainland o? Italy, and Ferdinand now went 
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on to meddle still more with its affairs. In 1508 he and 
Lewis of France, the reigning Pope Julius the Secondy 
and the Emperor-elect Maximilian, all joined together in a 
league, called the League of Cambray, to despoil the com- 
monwealth of , Venice, For each of these princes pretended 
that part of its territories rightly belonged to himself. 
Venice now seemed on the point of ruin, when again the 
spoilers quarrelled among themselves, but this time it 
did not happen as it had done in the case of Naples, 
r or Venice got back nearly all that she had lost, though 
the commonwealth was never again so powerful after this 
war as she had been before. The cause of the division 
among the enemies of Venice was that Pope Julius, 
when he had got all that he himself wanted from the 
republic, made what he called the Holy League to drive 
the Barbarians out of Italy. To this end he joined with 
Ferdinand against Lewis. In 15 12 the French defeated the 
Spaniards in a great battle at Ravenna, but Pope Julius 
leagued himself with the Swiss, and by their means the 
French were altogether driven out of Italy. Florence had 
all along been in alliance with France, and, now that the 
French were driven out, the commonwealth was obliged 
to receive the Medici again. Milan also went back to its 
own Dukes of the House of Sforza. Lewis and Ferdinand 
both died before long, Lewis in 15 IS^ and Ferdinand in 1516. 
8. Wars of Charles and Francis in Italy. — Lewis and Fer- 
dinand were succeeded by two young Kings whose rivalry 
led to more wars. Lewis was succeeded in France by 
Francis the First, and Ferdinand, as we have seen, by his 
grandson Charles, Both Charles and Francis sought for the 
Empire on the death of Charles' other grandfather Maximilian 
in 1 519, when Charles was elected. Thus the rivalry between 
France and Spain was yet further heightened by the personal 
rivalry between the two Kings. Francis had by far the most 
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compact and united kingdom, but Charles united the power of 
Spain, the wealth of the Netherlands, and the dignity of the 
Empire. Btft before Charles succeeded, Francis had begun his 
reign by another invasion of Italy. He had first to overcome 
an army of Swiss in the battle of Marignano in 151 5, and 
he presently won back the Duchy of Milan. Then in 
1521 Pope Leo the Tenths who was of the House of the 
Medici, joined with the Emperor, and another war began, 
which may be said to have gone on till 1530. The armies 
of the rival princes fought at both ends of Italy, both 
in the Duchy of Milan and in the Kingdom of Naples. 
In 1525 Francis himself was taken prisoner at the hattU 
of Pavia, and was only released after consenting to a 
treaty (which he did not keep), by which he yielded many 
things to the Emperor. Amongst other things, those parts 
of the Netherlands which were held in fief of the Crown of 
France, namely the Counties of Flanders and ArtoU^ wert 
set free from all homage, just as the Duchy of Aquitaine 
had been by the Peace of Bretigny. In all these wars the 
princes and commonwealths of Italy, the Popes among them, 
were dealt with as something quite secondary. The Duke 0} 
Milan was set up and put down again, as happened to suit 
the Emperor who professed to be his protector; and in iS27j| 
when Clement the Seventh^ who was also of the House of 
the Medici, was Pope, Rome itself was taken and sacked by ? 
the Imperial troops, and suffered far more from them than 
she had ever suffered in old times from the Goths or even 
from the Vandals. The Florentines took advantage of the 
taking of Rome again to get rid of the Medici, But at lasfa 
in 1529, the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of France 
all came to terms. Francis betrayed all his allies, whik 
Charles stuck by his. In 1 530, Charles was crowned King i 
Italy and Emperor, but instead of taking the two crown^one 
^ SLtMilzxi and the other atRom^,\vft took both crowns together 
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at Bologna, All Italy was now completely under his power. 
Charles was more powerful than any Emperor since Charles 
the Great, and it might have seemed that the old days of the 
Empire were come again. But after the time of Charles his 
po\yer in Italy passed, not to the next Emperor, but to his 
son who reigned in Spain, so that it was plain where his real 
strength lay. 

9. The States of Italy. — The end of these wars thus was 
that the power, of the Emperor, or rather of the King of Spain, 
was established throughout Italy. Charles was himself King 
of the Two Sicilies, and, on the death of the last Duke 
of Milan, he granted the Duchy to his son Philip, so that 
the Kings of Spain ruled at both ends of Italy. The 
other states of Italy too were really under his power, 
much as, in the old days of Rome, the kingdoms and 
commonwealths of Greece and Asia had been before they 
were actually made into provinces. But there was one 
Italian state which at least did not yield without a struggle. 
This was the commonwealth of FlorencCy which the Pope and 
the Emperor agreed should be obliged again to take back the 
Medici, but it did not do so till after a long and terrible siege. 
Then princes of the house of the Medici began to reign as 
Dukes of Florence, and in 1557 Duke Cosmo added to his do- 
minions the territory of the commonwealth of Sienna, Some 
time after this he got from the Pope and the Emperor the 
title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the memory of the old 
republic was quite wiped out. Of the other commonwealths 
Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, besides the little San Marino, 
still went on. But their governments were aristocratic, 
and the only one of them which played any great part in 
European affairs was Venice, which was still the bulwark of 
Christendom by sea, as Poland and Hungary were by land. 
But, in the course of the sixteenth century, the Turks won 
from the Venetians many of. their possessions both in the 
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islands and on the few points which they held on the main- 
land of Peloponndsos. And, notwithstanding their share in 
the great victory of Lepanto, they had in 1570 to give up the 
island of Cyprus^ which the Turks had conquered, but they 
still kept Crete and Corfu and some of the smaller islands. 

10. The Popes. — The Popes must, especially in these times, 
be looked at in two lights, as Italian princes and as the heads 
of those of the Western Churches which still clave to them. 
In their temporal character the Popes were much mixed up in 
the wars of Italy, and they had the great advantage of being 
able to call on men to support their political schemes under 
pretence of helping the cause of the Church. During the 
sixteenth century the Popes greatly extended their temporal 
dominion, joining on to it many principalities and cities, 
which, as they gave out, were held in fief of them ; so that, if 
their holders rebelled or if their families became extinct, they 
would fall to the Pope as sui)erior lord. In this way the 
Popes came to be, even as temporal princes, the greatest 
power in Italy aft;er the Kings of Spain. At the latter end of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, the 
corruption of the court of Rome, and the pei*sonal wicked- 
ness of the Popes, was at its height Some of them were men 
of n[iost scandalous lives, as was Alexander the Sixth of the 
Spanish family of Borgia^ who was Pope when Charles the 
Eighth came into Italy. And even those who were not so 
bad as this were thoroughly worldly men, thinking more of 
increasing their dominions and exalting their own kinsfolk 
than of doing their duty as the chief Bishops of the 
Church. Such was Julius the Second^ the great fighting 
Pope, and Leo the Tenth and Clement the Seventh^ the two 
Popes of the house of Medici. Between them came Hadrian 
the Sixth, a native of the Netherlands, an honest man 
and anxious to reform practical abuses, but who had no 
kind of love for Italian wa^s, ox iox tha revival of ancient 
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learning, of which Leo the Tenth was a great promoter. 
Hadrian however reigned only a very little time. It was in 
the time of Leo the Tenth that the Reformation began to 
be preached by Martin Luther in Germany, but the Popes 
for some time took but little heed of what was going on. But 
towards the middle of the century things began to change. 
The Reformation, as a system of doctrine, made but little 
progress in Italy, and it never became the religion of any 
Italian state. But there were many men, even high in the 
Roman Church, who would have gladly yielded to the Re- 
formers on some points, and there were still more who, without 
wishing to change any of the received doctrines, were eager to 
reform practical abuses and get rid of scandals. In this way 
there came to be a marked change between the Popes at the 
beginning of the century and those towards its end. These 
later Popes were often fierce bigots, ready to persecute and 
to approve of crimes done in the cause of the Church ; but 
they were almost always men of good lives in their own 
persons, and eager to do what they thought their duty. One 
famous Pope at this time was Sixtus the Fifth, who reigned 
from 1585 to 1590; he was wonderfully active in bringing 
his temporal dominions into good order. In 1545 a General 
Council came together at Trent, which went on, with some 
stoppages, till 1 563. This Council reformed many practical 
abuses, but it fixed the Roman Catholic doctrines and 
practices in a much more rigid shape than they had ever been 
put forth before. Its decrees were not received by the Churches 
which accepted the Reformation, and therefore the holding 
of the Council only made the breach wider and more hopeless. 
During this time tbo new religious orders were formed for the >! 
special purpose ofadvancing the doctrines of the Church and 
converting heretics and heathens. The chief of these was 
the famous Society of Jesus, or Order of the Jesuits, founded 
by the Spaniard Ignatius Loyola. This order was for a lon^ 
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time the chief support of the Papal dominion ; and the Jesuits^ 
won back a large part of Europe to the communion of Rome, 
but in most countries, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
they contrived to make themselves obnoxious to the civil 
power. 

II. The Emperors. — Frederick the Third was the last 
Emperor who was regularly crowned at Rome. His son 
Maximilian, who married Mary of Burgundy, was neyer 
crowned either at Milan or at Rome, but he took the new 
title of Emperor-elect instead of merely King of the Romans. 
No later Emperor except Charles the Fifth was crowned in 
Italy at all, and Charles, as we have seen, was not crowned at 
Rome. Maximilian also took the title, which had never 
before been formally used, of King of Germany^ and all the 
Kings after him were called in formal language Kings of 
Germany and Emperors-elect, And they were commonly 
spoken of as Emperors, which before was never done unless 
they had been crowned at Rome. Maximilian was always 
trying to do greater things than he was able to do, but, as 
King of Germany, he certainly did something to restore the 
royal power, and nluch more to bring the country into greater 
peace and order. In his time Germany was divided into 
Circles, and a supreme court called the Imperial Chamber 
was set up, changes which did not do all that they were wished 
to do, but still did something. Then came the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, and the great power of the Emperor, 
though not of the Empire, in Italy and the world generally. 
After Charleses abdication, his brother Ferdinand, who was 
already King of the Romans, succeeded. In his time and 
in that of his successors Maximilian the Second, Rudolf the 
Second, and Matthias, we may say that the Empire was purely 
German and had nothing to do with the affairs of Italy or of 
the wov\& in general. In the next reign, that of Ferdinand 
Me Second^ things began lo chaw^^ somewhat. 
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12. The Reformation in Germany. — In the reign of 
Charles the Fifth came the beginning of the Reformation. 
Nowhere was reformation more needed than in Germany, 
where the Bishops and Abbots had grown into powerful 
temporal princes, and quite neglected their spiritual duties. 
Towards the end of Maximilian's reign attempts began 
to be made in the Diet for the reformation of practical 
abuses, and about the same time the famous Martin Luther 
began to attack, first the practical abuses, and then the 
established doctrines, of the Church. This he began to do 
in 1 5 17, and he was greatly followed by many people, 
though little notice was at first taken of him in high places. 
Luther was protected by his own sovereign Frederick 
Elector of Saxony; and, when in 1520 a bull — that is, a 
writing with the Pope's seal — ^was put forth against him 
by Pope Leo the Tenth, Luther ventured to burn it. By 
this time Charles the Fifth had been elected Emperor, and 
in 1 52 1 Luther was condemned in a Diet of the Empire 
at Worms, But Luther was still protected by the Electors 
of Saxony, and gradually many of the princes and cities of 
Germany, especially in the north, embraced his doctrines. 
Germany was fiirther disturbed by a revolt of the peasants 
in various parts, the only effect of which was to make their 
bondage harder than it had been before. There were also 
revolts of the Anabaptists^ fanatics who not only preached 
wild doctrines in religion, but tried to upset all government 
and society. Against all movements of this kind, Luther 
set himself quite as strongly as the Catholics did. His own 
reformation meanwhile went on. At the Diet of Speyer in 
1529 the Emperor and a majority of the Diet passed a decree 
against all ecclesiastical changes. Against this the princes 
who followed Luther protested^ and thus arose the name 
of Protestants^ a name which originally meant the German 
followers of Luther as distinguished, not only from the Roman 
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Catholics, but from the other Reformers who did not agree with 
Luther in all points. In 1530 the Lutherans or Protestants 
drew up a statement of their doctrines, which was called 
the Confession of Augsburg; in the next year the Protestant 
princes and cities joined together in a confederacy for mutual 
defence, which was called the Smalcaldic League, But, when 
some of them tried to get help from France, Luther protested 
against such treason, and a kind of reconciliation was 
patched up with the Emperor. There was no time when 
Germany more needed to be at peace, for, besides France on 
the one hand, the Turks were threatening on the other, 
and Sultan Suleiman or Solomon in 1529 actually besieged 
Vienna, and ravaged the country as far as Regensburg or 
Ratisbon, In 1 546 Luther died, and in the same year a war 
broke out between the Emperor and the Catholics on one 
side and the Protestant princes on the other, which went on 
with some stoppages till in 1555, by the Peace of Augsburg^ 
the two religions were put on terms of equality throughout 
the Empire. But this was no real toleration ; it simply meant 
that the Government of each German state might set up 
which religion it pleased. Catholic or Protestant ; nothing 
was done for those persons in any state who might be of a 
different religion from the Government. Thus, for instance, 
in Austria J where a large part of the people had become 
Protestants, the Catholic religion was brought back chiefly 
by the help of the Jesuits. And in the same way Protes- 
tants of one sect did not scruple to persecute Protestants 
of another ; for in some parts of Germany men had fol- 
lowed the doctrines of the French reformer Calvin^ and they 
and the Lutherans drove one another out. During Ferdi- 
nand's time and that of the following Emperors, religious 
disputes went on, till, in the reign of Ferdinand the Second, 
came the beginning of a more fearful religious war than had 
Wpr happened before between OinsxV^xi ^xid Christian, 
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13. The Advance of France. — ^The power of France was 
meanwhile advancing, and the jealousy between the French 
Kings and the House of Austria, both in Spain and in the 
Netherlands, was getting stronger and stronger. The Kings 
of France were getting more and more absolute in their own 
dominions, and they were still increasing their dominions 
at the expense of their neighbours. In their Italian wars 
they failed ; for they were never able to keep either the 
Duchy of Milan or the Kingdom of Naples. But the only 
great fief of the Crown of France which still kept its own 
princes was now added to the royal dominions. This was 
the Duchy of Britannyy which passed to an heiress, Anne, 
who married two Kings of France in succession, Charles the 
Eighth and Lewis the Twelfth, From this time Britanny 
has been reckoned part of France, but to this day a large 
part of the people do not speak French, but still use their 
old Celtic tongue, akin to the Welsh of Britain. Lewis the 
Twelfth, though he did so much harm in Italy, made a good 
King in his own kingdom, and was called the Father of the 
People. The next King, Francis the First, was thoroughly 
bad in every way, except that he was a promoter of art and 
learning. All these Kings were of the House of Valois, but 
as neither Charles the Eighth nor Lewis the Twelfth left 
any children, tjie Crown did not again pass from father to 
son till the death of Francis in 1 547, when it passed to his 
son Henry the Second, There were some wars between 
France and England at this time, but they were of small 
moment compared with those either earlier or later. At one 
time, in 1544, Henry the Eighth of England took Boulogne, 
but in 1557 the French got back Calais, which the English 
had kept ever since the time of Edward the Third. But these 
wars with England were nothing compared with the long wars 
which Francis and his son Henry waged with the Emperor 
Charles and his son Philip. These may be said to have 
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gone on from 1520 to 1558. For, though peace was made 
several times, it never was well kept or lasted long. The 
French Kings, while cruelly persecuting the Protestants in 
their own kingdom, did not scruple to help the Protestants 
in Germany in their wars with the Emperor, nor were they 
ashamed to encourage the Turks, the common enemies of 
Christendom, to attack the Empire and its allies by land and 
sea. In 1537 Francis got hold of the greater part of the 
dominions of Charles Duke of Savoy , but this conquest 
was not kept very long. Thus far the French Kings had 
mainly sought after Italian dominion ; they now began more 
directly to attack the Empire on the side of Germany. In 
1552 Henry the Second got hold of three Bishopricks of 
the Empire, Metz^ Tout, and Verdun, which, though they lay 
apart from the Kingdom of France and were surrounded 
by the Duchy of Lorraine, were kept by France ever after, 
tiU Metz was won back in our own times. Indeed from this 
time, though Lorraine remained a fief of the Empire, yet 
it began to come very much under the power of France, and 
the family of Guise, who were of the ducal House of Lor- 
raine, began to play a great part in French affairs. After 
Charles had abdicated, the war still went on, though of course 
it was now a war between France and Spain, and no longer 
between France and the Empire. At last the French under- 
went two great defeats at St Queniin and Gravelines, on the 
borders of France and the Netherlands, so the Peace of 
CdteaU'Cambresis was made in 1558, and the advance of the 
French power was stopped for a time. 

14. The Civil Wars of France.— From the Peace of 
Citeau-Cambresis till the end of the sixteenth century, the 
history of France is mainly taken up with the religious wars 
between the Catholics and Protestants within the country. 
These lasted^ with stoppages now and then, from 1562 to 
fS95' The French Protestaats were not Lutherans, but 
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followers of John Chauvin^ or Calvin^ a Frenchman by 
birth, who settled at Geneva. His teaching went further 
away from that of the Roman Church than Luther's did. 
It was followed by all who accepted the Reformation in 
the Romance-speaking countries, and also in part of Ger- 
many. The name Protestant therefore did not properly 
belong to the Calvinists in France, who called themselves 
the Reformed^ and who were commonly known as Huguenots, 
They were cruelly persecuted under Francis and Henry the 
Second. After Henry three of his sons reigned in order, 
Francis the Second from 1559 to 1560, Charles the Ninth 
from 1560 to 1574, and Henry the Third from 1574 to 1589. 
The mother of these three Kings, Catharine of Medici^ of 
the House of Florence, had great power, which she used 
very badly, during the reigns of all her sons. The religious 
wars began in 1562, and in the latter part of them the 
chief part on the Reformed side was taken by Henry of 
Bourbon^ King of Navarre, He was the next heir to the 
Crown of France after the sons of Henry the Second, 
though the kindred between them in the male line was very 
remote, as they were descended from different sons of Saint 
Lewis. Henry had inherited from his mother the title of 
King of Navarre^ and with it the possession of that small 
part of the kingdom which lay north of the Pyrenees, and which 
had been kept by its own Kings when all the rest had been con- 
quered by Ferdinand of Aragon. He had also large fiefs in 
the South of France, which was the part where the Huguenots 
were the strongest, like the Albigenses in the old times. The 
two parties were always going to war, and always making 
peace again ; but, when peace was made, it never gave 
any real toleration. The Reformed religion was allowed to 
be practised in particular towns and places, but men were 
not allowed to follow what religion they pleased everywhere. 
Philip of Spain meddled as much as he could, of course helping 
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the Catholics. The most famous event of these times was the 
massacre of the Huguenots at Paris on Saint Bartholomew's 
Day, 1572, which was called the Massacre of Saint Bartholo^ 
tnew. At last, when Henry the Third died in 1589, the 
Crown came of right to Henry of Navarre, but he found that, 
as long as he remained a Huguenot, Paris and the greater 
part of the kingdom would not acknowledge him. So in 
1593 he turned Catholic, and then he soon obtained posses- 
sion of the whole land. Instead of the old title of King oj 
the French (in Latin Rex Francorutn), he called himself King 
of France and Navarre, Henry was murdered in 1610, and 
was succeeded by his young son, Lewis the Thirteenth^ who 
reigned till 1643, ^^^d under whose famous minister Cardinal 
Richelieu, the House of Bourbon began to take the first place 
in Europe instead of the House of Austria, 

15. The Revolt of the Netherlands. — Meanwhile a deadly 
blow was dealt to the power of Spain in her distant posses- 
sions, and a new commonwealth arose in Europe. It will 
be remembered that the Netherlands had been brought 
together under the Dukes of Burgundy, and they had now 
passed to Philip of Spain as their successor. They were 
a most important part of his dominions, .for nowhere else 
in Europe were there so many great and rich cities near 
together ; but the bad government of Philip, especially 
his religious persecutions, and above all the cruelties of 
his Lieutenant the Duke of Alva, led to a revolt. This 
began in 1568, and the war went on till 1609. The great 
leader of the revolt was William Prince of Orange, called 
the Silent, His principality of Orange was one of the 
small fiefs of the Kingdom of Burgundy which had not been 
swallowed up by France, though it was now almost wholly 
surrounded by French territory. In this he was something 
iiJre Henry of Bourbon, with his little kingdom of Navarre, 
L4br the Prince of Orange had private estates in the Nether- 
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lands which were really worth much more than his princi- 
pality. His wisdom and endurance led to the deliverance of 
all the northern part of the Netherlands from the Spanish 
yoke. At the beginning of the revolt the Southern provinces 
were the most zealous ; but after a while, as their people were 
mainly Catholics, they fell back under the power of Spain, 
and they remained a dependency of one power after another, 
till such parts of them as escaped being swallowed up by 
France became the present Kingdom of Belgium* 

16. The United Provinces. —Meanwhile the Northern pro- 
vinces, Holland^ Zealand^ and others, where the people were 
mostly of the Reformed religion, stuck by the Prince of Orange, 
and called in help from England, France, and the German 
branch of the House of Austria. But none of these foreign 
helpers did them much real good ; so at last they formed them- 
selves, in 1 58 1, into the Federal Commonwealth of the Seven 
United Provinces, In 1584 the Prince was murdered; for 
Philip, who stuck at no crime in what he thought the cause 
either of the Crown or of the Church, had offered rewards to 
any one who would murder him. After William's death the war 
was continued by his son Maurice^ and it went on after Philip's 
death till peace was made in 1609. The peace was in name 
only a truce for twelve years, because Spain was too proud to 
acknowledge the independence of her revolted subjects, but 
the war now really came to an end, and the United Provinces^ 
answering nearly to the present Kingdom of the Netherlands ^ 
were firmly established as an independent power. This was 
one of the most famous wars in all history, for never did so 
small a power so long and so successfully withstand a great 
one. Some of the greatest generals of the age were brought 
against the Provinces. There was the Duke of Alva first, 
and then Don John of Austria^ Philip's half-brother, who had 
won the battle of Lepanto, his nephew the famous Alexander 
Duke of Parmay and lastly the Marquess SpinglUf whose 
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great exploit was the siege of Ostendy in the latter years of 
the war. The Dutch^ as the people of Holland and the other 
United Provinces are now commonly called in a special way, 
did everything for themselves ; for they got hardly any real 
help from those who professed to, be their allies in England 
and France. Thus a new state and a new commonwealth was 
formed in Europe. In strictness the Provinces were still 
members of the Empire, but their allegiance was quite nomi- 
nal, and in 1648 their absolute independence of the Empire 
was formally acknowledged. Owing chiefly to the daring and 
activity of their people in all things to do with trade and 
the sea, the United Provinces, small as their territory was, 
reckoned during the whole of the seventeenth century as 
one of the chief powers of Europe. They came afterwards 
to defy France, as they had before defied Spain, and things 
so turned about that, before the end of the century, they 
were helping Spain against France. 

1 7. Switzerland and Savoy. — Meanwhile the older Federa 
commonwealth which had grown up at the other end of the 
Empire was playing an important part in European afifairs. 
From the middle of the fourteenth century till after the war 
with Burgundy, the Confederates had made many conquests 
and alliances, but they did not admit any new Canton into thdr 
own body. But in the latter years of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century five new Cantons were made, 
Freiburg^ Solothum, Basely Schaffhausefiy and AppensdL 
These made up the Thirteen Cantons^ which lasted till the end 
of the eighteenth century. All these were purely German, but 
now begins the connexion of the League with the Romance 
lands. About the end of the fifteenth century the Confederates 
won a small territory in Italy, and we have seen that tbey 
played a great part in the wars of that country. And, ever 
since the Burgundian War, they had been making their way 
to the West, in the lands oi \\ie ivqw pretty well forgotten 
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Kingdom of Burgundy. The history of the Dukes of Savoy 
now becomes of great importance. For, whereas they had 
lands both in Burgundy and in Italy, they have almost ever 
since been losing their lands north of the Alps and winning 
new lands to the south. At last, in our own day, they have 
lost all their old Burgundian dominions, but have become 
Kings of all Italy, But at this time it seemed as if the power 
of Savoy was going to be wiped out altogether. We must 
remember that the territories both of the Confederates and of 
the Dukes of Savoy were still parts of the Empire, though 
their real connexion with it was very slight. As in Germany, 
religious and political affairs had much to do with one an- 
other ; but Switzerland had its own Reformation distinct from 
that of Germany. The new doctrines were first preached at 
Zurich in 15 19, by Ulrich Zwingli^ whose teaching in many 
things went further away from the received faith than that of 
Luther. He also did good by speaking against the custom 
of men hiring themselves out as mercenary soldiers. Zurich^ 
Bern, and several other Cantons accepted his teaching, 
while others remained Catholic and some were divided. A 
civil war followed, and Zwingli was killed in battle in 1531. 
Meanwhile the Reformation was preached by William Farel 
in the lands bordering on the Confederates to the west, 
and especially in the free city of Geneva, That city was 
hemmed round by the dominions of the Dukes of Savoy, who 
were always wishing to get hold of it. Now that Geneva 
had embraced the Reformed religion, there was a further 
pretext for attacking it, and in 1534 Duke Charles of Savoy 
besieged the city. But Geneva was in alliance with Bern and 
with some others among the Confederates ; so a Bernese 
army marched to deliver Geneva, and at the same tim^ took 
the opportunity of conquering a large part of the dominions 
of Savoy on both sides of the Lake of Geneva. Other parts 
were seized by the Canton of Freiburg, though it remained 
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Catholic, and by the little Confederation of Wallis or Valais, 
which was in alliance with the Swiss. Bern not long after 
also annexed the Bishoprick of Lausanne— ^the Bishop of 
Lausanne, like other Bishops of the Empire, being a temporal 
prince — but in 1564 she restored to Savoy her conquests south 
of the Lake. The result of all this was that the Confede- 
rates, themselves a purely German body, became the head 
of a large number of Romance-speaking subjects and allies, 
who in later times have been made Cantons alongside 
of the original German States. Geneva from this time 
remained a free city, though the Dukes of Savoy still 
sometimes tried to seize upon it. And presently the great 
French Reformer, J^oAn Calvin^ came there, and became 
the real ruler of the city, which thus grew into a kind 
of centre for men of all lands who followed his doctrines. 
After this time the affairs of the Confederates had but little 
to do with the general state of things in Europe, bat it 
should be noticed that in 1648 they were, like the United 
Provinces, acknowledged to be quite independent of tiie 
Empire. As for Savoy, almost as soon as Bern had con- 
quered the northern districts, the whole of the Duke's 
dominions were overrun by France, but they were gradually 
won back by the next Duke Emmanuel Filibert, From 
this time the Dukes of Savoy began to look more to 
their Italian than to their Burgundian dominions. Thus a 
dispute with France about the marquisate of Saluzzo was 
ended by the Duke Charles Emmanuel^ who reigned from 
1580 to 1630, keeping Saluzzo and giving up the district 
of Bresse to France. These are but small districts, but 
they show the way in which France was winning the old 
Burgundian lands bit by bit, while Savoy was losing territory 
north of the Alps and gaining it in Italy. 

l2>. The Reformation in England. — The affairs of the 
couniri^s of which we Viave thus far spoken were all 
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closely connected with one another. England meanwhile 
was constantly mixed up with the general course of affairs, 
but she did not Engage in any such great wars on 
the Continent as she did in either earlier or later times. 
After the ending of the great war with France, England 
was torn in pieces by the Civil Wars between the different 
claimants of the Crown of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, and there was no King whose title was altogether un- 
disputed till the accession of Henry the Eighth in 1509. He 
was always mixed up with foreign affairs ; and when the 
Empire was vacant, in 15 19, he had some notion of getting 
chosen himself, and there was talk more than once of his 
famous minister, Cardinal Wolsey, being chosen Pope. But 
in truth nothing very great was done by England on the 
Continent at this time, except that, as we have seen, the 
English conquered, and for a short time kept Boulogne, 
The Reformation in England is commonly said to have 
begun under Henry the Eighth, but in truth Henry changed 
very little either in doctrine or in ceremony. What was done 
in his time was to restore and enlarge the authority which the 
old Kings had in ecclesiastical matters, and to declare that the 
Pope had no jurisdiction in England. All through his time 
men who taught the Reformed doctrines were burned as here- 
tics. It was only when Henry's son, Edward the Sixths suc- 
ceeded, in 1547, that any strictly religious changes were 
made. Then, in 1553, came Henry's daughter Mary. She 
was, through her mother Katharine of Aragon^ a cousin of the 
Emperor Charles, and she married his son Philips afterwards 
Philip the Second of Spain. Thus England was in close 
alliance with Spain and at enmity with France. Now it was 
that England lost Calais^ and so had no longer any posses- 
sions on the continent. Mary also undid all that had been 
done by her father and brother ; not only were the old doc- 
trines and ceremonies restored, but the authority of the Pope 
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was set up again. Under her sister Elizabeth^ who began to 
reign in 1558, the English Reformation was finally setded 
The Pope's authority was again thrown off, such changes as 
were thought needful were made in doctrine and worship, 
but the general system and government of the Church went 
on. But the reign of Philip and Mary, under which many men 
were burned for their religion, had thoroughly set English- 
men against anything that had to do with either Spain or 
the Pope, and many men in England wished that change had 
gone further in religious matters than it had gone. 

19. England and Scotland.- Meanwhile the relations be- 
tween England and the neighbouring Kingdom of Scotland 
were very important. The old wars often began again, and, 
when Janus the Fifth of Scotland died in 1541, leaving only 
a young daughter called Mary, there was talk of joining the 
two kingdoms by marrying her to Henry the Eighth's son 
Edward, afterwards Edward the Sixth, put all that came of 
this was further wars, and the throwing of Scotland still more 
thoroughly on the side of France. Queen Mary was brought 
up in France and she married the Dauphin Francis^ who was 
afterwards King for a little while. She was thus Queen of 
Scotland and Queen Consort of France, and she claimed to 
be Queen of England also, because, according to the extreme 
views of the Papal power, she had a better right to the English , 
Crown than Elizabeth. After the death of Francis she went ) 
back to Scotland, but about this time the greater part of the ^ 
people of Scotland embraced the Reformation in a very ex- 
treme form, while Mary stuck to the old religion. She was 
afterwards driven out of her kingdom for her personal crimes, 
and took refuge in England, where she was kept in waid 1 
for many years. She thus naturally got to be lopked on as 
a Catholic saint and confessor, and she became a centre of 
conspiracies against Elizabeth at home and abroad. At last, 
in is8y, she was beheaded for her share in a plot against 
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Elizabeth's life. The indignation of the Catholic party every- 
where was great, and now the quarrel between England and 
Spain broke out on a g^eat scale. Elizabeth and Philip had 
for many years been doing each other harm in a small way, 
but now in 1 588 Philip sent his great Armada against England, 
which did nothing. Elizabeth now came to be looked on as 
the head of the Reformed party throughout Europe, and she 
gave some help at different times to the Reformers both in 
France and in the Netherlands. The war between England 
and Spain went on during all Elizabeth's reign ; but when, 
on her death in 1603, the Crowns of England and Scotland 
were united under Mary's son James^ Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England, the policy of England altogether changed. 
For James truckled to Spain, and England for a long time 
lost the position which she had before held in Europe. 
The reign of his successor Charles the First was mainly taken 
up with internal affairs, and the latter years of it with the great 
Civil War, which led to the King's beheading in 1649. All this 
time is one of the most important parts of our history, both 
in England and Scotland, but it is mainly taken up with the 
internal affairs of the two countries, which have comparatively 
little to do with the general course of things jn Europe. But 
the union of England and Scotland under one King had this 
effect, that Scotland was no longer the enemy of England, 
nor could it any longer be an ally of France in wars between 
France and England. 

20. Northern Europe. — It was in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century that the attempt to join together the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms of Denmarby Nonnay, and Sweden^ which 
had never been carried out for any long time together, came 
wholly to an end. Christian the Second, called Christian the 
Cruel, who became King of Denmark and Norway in 15 13, 
became King of Sweden also in 1520 ; but his oppression pro- 
voked revolts in all his dominions. In 1523 he was driven 
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out of both Denmark and Sweden. The Swedes chose as their 
King the famous Gustavus Vasa, who had been their leader 
in driving out Christian. He brought in the doctrines of 
Luther, but less change was made in the order and govern- 
ment of the Church in Sweden than anywhere else except in 
England. Under Gustavus Sweden began to rise to a much 
higher position in Europe than it had ever held before. He 
died in 1560, and the Kings who followed him were of no 
great account till the famous Gustavus Adolphus^ who 
began to reign in 161 1. Of him we shall hear more in the 
history of the great wars in Germany. On his death in 
1632 came his daughter Christina^ in whose time a part of 
Norway, the province of Jamteland with other districts, and 
the isle of Gotland^ were won from Denmark. All this 
while Denmark and Norway remained under the same 
King. Under Frederick the First, who reigned from 
1523 to 1533, the Lutheran religion was established in 
Denmark; but after his death there were disputes about 
the succession to the Crown, and wars with the city of 
Liibeck. Under Frederick the Second^ who reigned from 
1559 to 1588, the free people of Ditmarsen^ who had all 
this time kept on their old freedom at that end of Germany 
just as the Forest Cantons did at the other end, and who 
had more than once defeated the Counts of Holstein and 
Kings of Denmark, were at last conquered. His son Christian 
the Fourth reigned from 1588 to 1648, and we shall hear of 
him again. 

21. Russia and Poland. — In Poland and Lithuania the 
descendants of Jagellon went on reigning till nearly the 
end of the sixteenth century. Under them Poland was 
at the height of its power, and it formed one of the greatest 
states of Europe. Its territory now stretched far to the east, 
and took in large countries which had once been part of 
RussidLy and which have since become part of Russia again. 
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But in the course of the sixteenth century, when the Rus- 
sian power began to rise again, parts of these territories 
were won back again, and from that time the Polish frontier 
has commonly gone back. But before this, as we have seen, 
the Teutonic Order was greatly humbled in 1466, when 
the Knights had to cede the western part of Prussia to 
Poland, and to hold the eastern part as a fief of the 
Polish Crown. This led to a further change in 1525. 
The Grand-Master Albert of 'Brandenburg had become a 
Lutheran. By a treaty with Sigismund the First of Poland, 
the Teutonic order was abolished as a sovereign power, 
and Albert became hereditary Duke of Prussia^ holding 
his duchy, which took in East Prussia only, as a fief 
of Poland. After a few generations the Duchy of Prussia 
and the Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg were, in 1611, 
joined together. Thus began the power of the House of 
Brandenburg or Prussia^ which has gone on so greatly grow- 
ing to our own times. In 1657, under Frederick William 
the Firsts who was called the Great Elector^ the Duchy 
of Prussia became independent of the Crown of Poland, 
just as the Duchy of Aquitaine three hundred years before 
became independent of the Crown of France. In 1701, to 
go on some way beyond our present time, the great Elector's 
son Frederick took the title of King of Prussia instead of 
Duke, Thus the Electors of Brandenburg, besides their 
possessions in Germany, held the Duchy or Kingdom of 
Prussia, which was cut off from their Electorate by that part 
of Prussia which had been ceded to Poland. The other 
possessions of the Order to the North were treated in 
nearly the same way. In 1561 the Grand-Master of 1 ivonia, 
Gotthard Kettler^ who had also turned Lutheran, gave up all 
the dominions of the order to Poland, exce pt Curland, which 
was made into a Duchy for himself, just like Prussia for 
Albert. But in the one case, out of the treaty with Albert, 
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arose one of the great states of Europe, while out of the 
treaty with Kettler nothing came but long wars between 
Sweden and Poland for the lands east of the Baltic, till in the 
end they were all swallowed up by Russia. But long before 
this Russia was making great advances, yokn or Ivan the 
Fourthy known as Ivan the Terrible^ reigned from 1533 to 
1584, and his doings towards his own subjects were among 
the strangest in history. But, besides wars with Sweden and 
Poland waged with various success, he altogether overthrew 
the power of the Moguls or Tartars of Kasan, who had 
once held Russia in bondage ; he took Astrakhan also, and so 
extended the Russian dominions to the Caspian Sea. He was 
the first of the Russian princes who took the title of Czar, 
Some say that this name is simply a Slavonic word meaning 
Kingy while according to others it is the Russian form of 
CcBsarj anyhow it is certain that the sovereigns of Russia, who 
have latterly been called Emperors^ have always wished, as 
the most powerful princes belonging to the Eastern Church, 
to be looked on as successors of the Eastern Emperors. 
Russia was now a powerful state, but it was cut off from 
the Baltic by the Poles and Swedes, and from the Black Sea 
by the Tartars of Crim or the Crimea^ so that Russia had 
no havens except on the Caspian and the White Sea. It was 
by the White Sea, from the port of Archangel ^ that Russia 
now began to have trade with England and the other nations 
of the West. In 1 589 the old line of Ruric came to an end, 
and great confusions followed, among which the Poles were 
able in 1605 to place a pretender, who professed to be the 
true heir, on the Russian throne. But in 1613 the Russians 
chose Michael Romanoffs from whom the present royal 
family springs in the female line, and Russia began to 
flourish again, though it had to wage wars with Sweden 
and. Poland with various success to the end of the century. 
In i^y^ tht Poles made th^lr crown purely elective, instead 
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of choosing, as before, from the royal family. Sometimes 
they chose a native Pole, sometimes a foreign prince ; 
but from this time all power came into the hands of 
the nobles, to the damage both of the King and of the 
people, and Poland began to go down both at home and 
abroad. 

22. Turkey and Hungary. — Under Bajazet the Second^ 
the successor of Mahomet the Conqueror, the Ottoman 
power did not advance, but in some parts rather fell 
back. In his time a new Mahometan enemy rose to the 
east of him. This was the modern kingdom of Persia^ 
which rose again, very much as Persia had risen again under 
Artaxerxes in the third century, by the preaching of a national 
religion. Only this time it was not the preaching of the old 
Persian religion, but that of the Shiah sect of Mahomet- 
anism. The Turks and Persians were thus not only political 
enemies, but looked on each other as heretics. The new 
dynasty, which began with Shah Ismael in 1 501, was 
known as that of the Sophis, Endless wars now followed 
between the Turks and the Persians ; meanwhile Selim the 
Inflexible^ who reigned from 15 12 to 1520, added Syria and 
Egypt to the Ottoman Empire, and obtained a surrender of 
the Caliphate from the nominal Abbasside Caliph at Cairo. 
Then came Suleiman — that is, Solomon — the Lawgiver^ who 
reigned from 1520 to 1566, and was one of the greatest of 
the Sultans. It was in his time that Francis of France made 
alliance with the Turks against the Empire. Under him 
the Ottomans made great conquests. In 1521 he took 
Belgrade; in 1522 the Knights of Saint John were driven 
out of the island of Rhodes^ after which the Emperor Charles 
gave them the isle of Malta, which they successfully de- 
fended against the Turks in a great siege in 1565. But 
meanwhile Suleiman conquered a large part of Hungary, 
In 1^26 Lewis the Second, King of Hungary, was killed at th^ 
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battle of Mohacs, after which the crown passed in the end, 
though not without a good deal of opposition, to Lewis's 
brother-in-law, Ferdinand Archduke of Austria^ who was 
afterwards Emperor. But the greater part of the country 
fell into the hands of the Turks, and Buda became the 
seat of a Turkish Pasha. The Hungarian Crown has ever 
since been held by the Archdukes of Austria. It was in the 
course of these Hungarian wars that Suleiman made his 
way into Germany, and besieged Vienna, He had also 
wars with the Empire in other parts, as along the coast 
of Africa^ where the Emperor at one time took Tunis, 
And in 1543 the Turkish fleet was actually brought by the 
Most Christian King into the waters of Italy and Provence, 
where Nizza or Nice was in vain besieged by the Maho- 
metans. Suleiman was the last of the gfreat line of Sultans 
who had raised the Ottomans to such power. After his 
death, though the Turks still made some conquests, they no 
longer threatened the whole world as they had done before. 
In the reign of the next Sultan, Selim, the Turks gained the 
island of Cyprus and lost the battle of Lepantoj and from 
this time they had constant wars with the Persians to the 
east, and with the Poles* and with the Emperors, in their 
character of Kings of Hungary, to the north. 

23. The Thirty Years' War. — We now come to the great 
war which took up all the later years of this period, which 
had Germany for its centre, but in which most of the nations 
of Europe had more or less share. This is called the Thirty 
years' War. It began in Bohemia, where the intolerance of the 
King, the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, provoked a revolt. 
In 1619, just about the time that Ferdinand was crowned Em- 
peror, he was deposed in Bohemia, and the Elector Palatine 
Frederick, a Protestant Prince, was elected in his place. It 
was like the old wars of the Hussites beginning again. The 
next year Frederick was drivetv out of Bohemia, and be pre- 
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sently lost his own dominions as welL Meanwhile, at the 
other end of Ferdinand's dominions, the Protestants of 
Hungary revolted, and for a while turned him out of that 
kingdom also. But the great scene of the war was Ger- 
many, where it was first of all carried on between the 
Catholic and Protestant princes within the country; but 
gradually, as the Emperor, with his famous generals 
Tilly and Wallenstein^ seemed likely to swallow up all 
Germany, other powers began to step in. The first was 
Christian the Fourth King of Denmark, who was himself a 
Prince of the Empire for his German dominions. In 1625 he 
became the chief of the Protestant League, but he was soon 
driven out and obliged to make peace. Presently, in 1630, 
a greater power stepped in from the North. This was the 
famous Gustavus Adolphus King of Sweden, who became 
for two years the head of the Protestants, and carried on 
war with wonderful success for a short time till he was killed 
in the battle at LUtzen in 1632. In this war Gustavus 
showed himself one of the greatest leaders that ever com- 
manded an army. By this time other nations were beginning 
to take part in the war. England never formally joined in 
it, but there was, as was natural, a strong feding in Eng- 
land on behalf of the Protestant cause, all the more so as 
Frederick's wife Elizabeth was a daughter of James the First, 
and many Englishmen and Scotsmen served in the Swedish 
army. France too, under Cardinal Richelieu, began to 
meddle, first making a treaty with Gustavus and helping him 
with money, and afterwards, in 1635, joining openly in the war. 
Richelieu, just like Francis the First, though he oppressed 
the Protestants in France, did not scruple to make a league 
with the Protestants in Germany and with the Protestant 
powers of Sweden and Holland, in a war which had begun 
as a war for religious liberty in Bohemia and Germany. 
From this it now changed into a war for the aggrandizement 
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of France, all the more so as most of the Protestant 
States of Germany made peace with the Emperor in 1635. 
Meanwhile the Emperor Ferdinand died in 1637, and was 
succeeded by his son Ferdinand the Third. The war 
went on for a while in most parts of Europe with various 
success, the chief leader in Germany on the Protestant 
side being Duke Bernhard of Weimar, In 1642 the great 
minister of France, Cardinal Richelieu, died, and his power 
passed to another Cardinal, Mazarin, In 1643 Lewis the 
Thirteenth died, and then began the long reign of Lews 
the Fourteenth^ who was only five years old when he came 
to the crown. Thus the latter part of the war went on 
under a different Emperor and different sovereig^ns both 
of France and of Sweden from those under whom it had 
begun. In this latter part of the war the French arms, 
under their great leaders Turenne and the Prince of Condi^ 
began to be decidedly successful. At last, after long nego- 
tiations, peace was made in 1648. 

24. The Peace of Westphalia. — The peace which was 
now made, which is known as the Peace of Westphalia, 
made some important changes in Europe. In Germany the 
two religions were put quite on a level, but the country had 
been utterly ruined by the long war, and whatever traces 
were left either of authority in the Empire or of freedom in 
the people quite died out. From this time Germany long 
remained a mere lax confederation of petty despotisms and 
oligarchies, with hardly any national feeling. Its boundaries 
too were cut short in various ways. The independence of 
the two free Confederations at the two ends of the Empire, 
those of Switzerland and the United Provinces, which had 
long been practically cut off from the Empire, was now 
formally acknowledged. And, what was far more important, 
the two foreign kingdoms which had had the chief share in 
the war, F'rance and Sweden^ obtained possessions within the 
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Empire, and moreover, as guarantors or sureties of the peace, 
they obtained a general right of meddling in its affairs. 
Sweden received territories in northern Germany, both on 
the Baltic and on the Ocean, part of Pomeranta, the city of 
Wtsmar, and the Bishopricks of Verden and Bremen. The 
free Hanseatic city of Bremen remained independent, as 
well as Lubeck and Hamburg; but these were now the only 
remnants of the famous Hanseatic League which had once 
been so great. But for these possessions the Kings of Sweden 
became Princes of the Empire^ like the Kings of Denmark 
and Hungary, the Elector of Brandenburg, and any other 
princes who had dominions both in the Empire and out 
of it. But the territories which were given to France were 
cut off from the Empire altogether. The right of France 
to the Three Lotharingian Bishopricks^ which had been 
seized nearly a hundred years before, was now formally 
acknowledged, and, besides this, the possessions and rights 
of the House of Austria in Elsass^ the German land between 
the Rhine and the Vosges, called in France Alsace, were 
given to France. The free city of Strassburg and other 
places in Elsass still remained independent, but the whole 
of South Germany now lay open to France. This was the 
greatest advance that France had yet made at the expense 
of the Empire. Within Germany itself the Elector of Bran- 
denburg also received a large increase of territory. The war 
in Germany was now over, but the war between France and 
Spain still went on, till 1659. Then France gained Roussillon^ 
and a few places in Lorraine and the Netherlands, and Dun- 
kirk was given to England, much as England had at other 
times held Calais and Boulogne and afterwards Gibraltar. 
In the next year Lewis the Fourteenth seized the little 
principality of Orange, but this was afterwards given back. 

25. Buropean Settlements in the East. — We have now 
come to the time when European History spreads itself 
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beyond Europe itself and those parts of Asia and Africa 
which had immediate dealings with Europe. In the last years 
of the fifteenth century new worlds were opened, both in 
the East and in the West, and gradually all those European 
nations which had any power by sea began to trade, to 
conquer, and to make settlements, in parts of the world 
which before were never heard of. In this way England^ 
France^ Spain, Portugal, and Holland have all, like the old 
Greek commonwealths, planted colonies in various parts of 
the world. But there has been difference between the ways 
of colonizing in the two times. An old Greek colony was an 
independent state from the beginning, owing a certain respect 
to the mother city, but in no ways subject to it ; but the 
colonies planted by European kingdoms have been looked 
on as parts of the dominions of the mother country and have 
been held as dependent provinces. The colonists therefore, 
when they have got strong enough, have commonly thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, and have made themselves 
into independent states. Then again we may make some 
distinctions among the different kinds of colonies. In some 
places the European seltlers have gradually killed or driven 
out the native inhabitants, much as the English did with the 
Welsh when they first came into Britain. This has been the 
case with most of the colonies of England, The English 
settlers have often been largely mixed with settlers of 
other European nations, and even with slaves from other 
lands, but they have hardly mixed at all with the natives. 
In other cases, as has happened in most of the colonies 
of Spain, the Europeans and the natives have mixed a 
great deal, and things have been somewhat as they were in 
the time of the conquests of Rome; that is to say, large 
bodies of men speak Spanish who are not Spaniards 
by blood. Then there is a third class of European 
possessions in distant lands, where Eiuropeans bear rule 
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over the natives, but neither drive them out nor mix with 
them, and indeed cannot be strictly said to settle or colonize 
at all. Such is the great dominion of England in India^ 
which is something quite different from our colonies in 
America, Africa, and Australia, Possessions of both sorts 
began in the times with which we have now to do. The 
colonies strictly so called were chieffy planted in America, 
while dominions of the other kind were chiefly gained in the 
distant parts of Asia and Africa. The first European state 
which began this course of distant dominion was Portugal; 
of this we have seen the beginning in the time of Don 
Henry, Before the end of the fifteenth century Portugal 
had made a great number of settlements along the west 
coast of Africa as far south as the Equator. Then, when 
Vasco de Gama found out the passage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese carried on their dis- 
coveries and settlements along the eastern coast of Africa, 
along the coast of the Persian Gulf, and on into Southern 
India and into the peninsulas and islands beyond India. This 
quite changed the course of trade with India and the far East 
generally. Hitherto trade had gone by way oi Alexandria 
and Veftice ; now it went by the longer but easier way round 
the Cape. Throughout the sixteenth century the Portu- 
guese had a far greater Eastern dominion than any other 
European power ; indeed they could hardly be said to 
have any European rivals in Asia at all. The Spaniards 
held only the Philippine Islands, and the settlements of 
the English and Dutch and other nations did not begin 
till the seventeenth century. Russia indeed, after she 
had overthrown the Tartar dominion, went on to win a 
vast territory in Northern Asia, the great land of Siberia. 
But this was not gained by sea ; it was the mere exten- 
sion of European Russia by land to the east, and the cold 
and profitless country of Siberia could never be compared 
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with the rich possessions of other European nations in Asia 
and Africa. 

26. Discovery of America. — But the land of European 
colonization, as distinguished from mere dominion, the land 
in which European settlers have gfrown up into independent 
nations, was the New World, America, It was in the last 
years of the fifteenth century that this New World began 
to be opened to the men of the old. It has been thought 
that the old Northmen who settled in Iceland touched 
on some parts of the coasts of North America, and it is 
quite certain that they made a settlement in Greenland^ 
which lasted till the fourteenth century. But, if they ever 
found out any of the lands in which the great Spanish and 
English colonies were afterwards planted, they certainly 
made no settlements in them of their own. The New World 
was first found out in 1492 by Christopher Columbus^ a 
Genoese in the service of Ferdinand and Isabella, who was 
not seeking a world to the west, but, now that the earth was 
known to be round, was trying to find a westward road to 
India. Thence the lands which he first discovered came to 
be called the West Indies, These were the islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and one of the first of those on which he 
landed he called Hispaniola, or New Spain, It is also 
called Saint Domingo or Hayti, But Columbus did not 
land on the continent till 1498, and before that time Sebas- 
tian Cabot, a Venetian in the service of Henry the Seventh 
of England, had made his way to the mainland of North 
America much further to the north. Thus America was 
discovered by citizens of the maritime conmionwealths of 
Italy, but acting, not in the service of their own cities, whose 
fleets never got beyond the Mediterranean, but of the Kings 
who commanded the Ocean. This marks how the course 
of trade and of dominion was now changing. And the new 
continent took its name o? Amtrica from a third Italian, 
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Amerigo Vespucci, who at one lime was thought to have 
reached the mainland before Columbus. He too was in the 
service of Spain : thus it was that, though Italy had no part 
in the discovery of America, yet Italians had the chief 
part in it. 

27. The Spanish Colonies. — Thus the New World was 
found out, and all Europeans then held that they had a per- 
fect right to seize upon any countries beyond the bounds 
of Christendom, and to do pretty much as they pleased 
with the people. The Spaniards in this way conquered the 
rich countries of Mexico and Peru, where they found gold, 
much as in old times the Phoenicians had found gold in 
Spain itself. Those countries had reached a high degree 
of civilization and regular government without any dealings 
with the civilized nations of Europe or Asia. And they were 
without many things, such as iron, horses, and the use of 
alphabetic writing, without which no Christian or Mahometan 
country would have thought it possible to get on. They were 
of course heathens, and the idolatry of the Mexicans was of 
a specially horrible and bloody kind. The Spaniards dealt 
with the natives in a way not unlike that in which the first 
Saracens had dealt with Christians. and heathens, mixing up 
the notions of conquest and conversion in a strange way. 
But it is certain that no Mahometans ever treated their Chris- 
tian subjects so badly as the Spaniards did the natives in 
America. At last, when it was found that they could not do the 
hard work of the mines, negro slaves from Africa were brought 
in to work in their place. The Portuguese in their African 
settlements had made many negro slaves, and thus the slavery 
of the black man in the New World began, which went on 
for a long time in all the European colonies, and which 
still goes on in Brazil and the Spanish Islands. And 
thus too began, what was yet worse than slavery itself, the 
trade in slaves, the stealing and bringing them over frota 
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Africa, which is now forbidden by all civilized nations. The 
great Spanish dominion in America now began. Mexico 
was conquered by Hernando Cortez between 15 19 and 1521, 
and Peru by Francisco Pizarro between 1532 and 1536. 
And, shameful as was the greediness and cruelty shown by 
the Spaniards, there was something very wonderful in the 
overthrow of such great powers by such small bodies of men. 
But a wide difference must be made between the conquest of 
Mexico and tliat of Peru. For Cortez, though he did several 
very cruel deeds, really tried to convert and civilize the 
countries which he conquered, while Pizarro seems to have 
had no objects of this kind. Thus began the great Spanish 
dominion in America, which has grown up into several in- 
dependent nations speaking the Spanish tongue. 

28. French, English, and other Colonies. — The next people 
after the Spaniards who began to settle in North America 
were the French^ and the next were the English^ and the 
settlements of both nations had a good deal to do with the 
religious dissensions at home. The first attempt at a French 
settlement was made by Huguenots in 1 562, in the land to 
which they gave the name of Carolina^ but it was not till 
1607 that any lasting French settlements were made in 
America. From that time the French gradually occupied, 
or laid claim to, a vast territory in North America, taking 
in a great deal of the western part of the present United 
States and of the lands to the north of them. These were 
called Canada and Louisiana, but in a much wider sense 
than those names bear now. These settlements of the 
French in North America have all passed either to Eng- 
land or to the United States, but some of their settle- 
ments in the West Indies and their small possessions 
in South America at Cayenne remain French still. The 
English sailors, Gilbert^ Drake, and others, kept making 
discoveries and waging war with the Spaniards during the 
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whole reign of Elizabeth, and in 1^%^^ Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried to begin the colony of Virginia^ but it was not really 
settled till 1606. This was the beginning of the English 
colonies in North America, which have grown up into the 
United States, New England was next colonized, and 
afterwards Maryland: both of these were largely peopled by 
those men in England who were dissatisfied with the state of 
religion, and who were often persecuted for not conforming to 
the law in such matters. For no one as yet thought of allow- 
ing perfect freedom to all religions ; each country, Catholic 
^r Protestant or whatever it was, punished with penalties, 
greater or less, all those who did not conform to the established 
religion. So men tried to get more freedom by settling in 
distant lands. Thus the French Huguenots tried to settle 
in America, and thus, amongst the English colonies, New 
England was largely peopled by Puritans ^ that is, zealous 
Protestants who thought that reform in the Church of 
England had not gone far enough ; and Maryland was largely 
settled by Roman Catholics^ who followed the Pope and the 
Council of Trent, and held that the Church of England had 
gone wrong by having any Reformation at all. The English 
colonies in America were all held to be parts of the English 
dominions ; but most of them had free constitutions, and 
they were able to do much as they pleased in their own 
local affairs. Meanwhile the Dutch^ who, having freed 
themselves from Spain, were fast driving the Portuguese 
out of the commerce of the East Indies, settled in North 
America also, and founded a colony called New Netherland 
between Maryland and New England. In South America, 
besides the French, the English and Dutch had some small 
possessions. But the gfreat South American power besides 
Spain was Portugal, For the Portuguese founded the great 
colony of Brazil^ after some opposition from the English, 
Dutch, and French. The Portuguese began to settle in 
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those parts about 1531, and after 1660 they had Brazil 
wholly to themselves. 

29. Learning, Art, and Science. — ^All this time the mind 
of man was making great progress in all parts. The revival 
of learning in the fifteenth century did something to check 
original genius in Italy ^ for all men took once more to writing 
in Latin. But in the sixteenth century there were again great 
Italian writers both in prose and verse, and the time from the 
later part of the fifteenth century till that of the sixteenth was 
the great time of Italian painting. Learning also spread 
through all parts of the West, and there were great scholars 
in most countries, in none more than in the United Provinces 
after they had won their freedom. There too men began to 
give special heed to the Law of Nations, that is to the rules by 
which different countries hold themselves to be bound in their 
dealings with one another. In this time also men began to 
have truer notions on matters of physical science ; to learn, 
for instance, that the earth goes round the sun, instead of 
the sun going round tlie earth. In religious matters too the 
endless controversies, both between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants and between the different classes of Protest- 
ants, brought out a great number of learned and zealous 
theological writers on all sides. Nor was this only a time of 
learning, but also of original genius, for, besides Italy, it was 
the age of the gfreatest poets oi England, Spain, and Portugal, 
France perhaps lagged a little behind in poetry, but she had 
many good writers in prose. Generally throughout Europe, 
men were taking to their own languages for poetry and 
history, though some great histories were still written in 
Latin, and Latin was still the common language of learning 
and science. Men also began to learn more of each other's 
languages, and the Italian language especially was much 
admired and studied in other countries. In Germany the 
standard of the language was ftxed by Luther's translation 
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of the Bible, which had this effect, that the High-Dutch, in 
which he wrote it became the received language of Ger* 
many, while the Low-Dutch^ though the natural tongue of 
so large a part of the country, came to be looked down on 
as a mere vulgar dialect. But, after the wretched times of the 
Thirty Years' War, both learning and native literature sadly 
went down. Altogether, the time from the latter years of 
the fifteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth was 
one of the most fertile times, both in great scholars and in 
great writers in their own tongues, but it would be endless to 
try to set their names down here. It will be better done in 
the histories of their particular countries. 

30. Summary. — In this period we see Xh^ Empire practically 
come to an end. In strictness there was no Emperor after 
Charles the Fifth, and the Imperial title no longer carried 
with it any authority in Italy, and not much in Germany. 
It had become little more than a title of honour in one branch 
of the House of Austria^ while the greatest power in Europe 
had really passed away to the other branch of the House of 
Austria which held Spain and its dependent states. At the 
beginning of the period Spain was decidedly in the first 
place, but, before the end of it, the Spanish power greatly 
lessened, and France, by the result of the Thirty Year^ 
War, became the leading power instead of Spain. Italy 
sank into a mere dependency of Spain, except so far as 
Venice still fought the battles of Christendom against the 
Turks. Germany^ after taking the lead in the Reformation, 
was utterly ruined and divided by the Thirty Year^ War, 
Switzerland held a high position at the beginning of the 
period, and the dominion of its Cantons in the Romance lands 
began. But before the end of the period the reputation of 
the Confederates greatly sunk through the practice of mer- 
cenary service. Hungary had sunk, partly into a Turkish 
province, partly into a possession of the House of Austria, 
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On the other hand, several old powers greatly advanced and 
some new ones came into being. England and Scotland, 
though not yet united inlo one kingdom, became one power 
as regards other nations. Sivedxn suddenly grew into a first- 
class power, Poland both gained and lost, but Russia, her 
neighbour to the East, grew in a manner which, in her 
own part of the world, might almost be set against the 
growth of Spain in the West, But she was not as yet of any 
importance in European affairs generally. The power of the 
Turks rose to its height, but it met with its first great check 
and began to go down. Savoy, losing territory to the north 
of the Alps, gained territory to the south, and thus had its 
course marked out for it as an Italian power. The revolt of 
the Netherlands against Spain gave birth to the new com- 
monwealth of the United Provinces, which at once rose to 
the rank of a great power. The treaty of Poland with the 
Teutonic Knights gave birth to the new power of Prussia, 
though Prussia did not become great till the United Pro- 
vinces had begun to go down again. And, besides these 
shiftings of territory and risings and fallings of various 
powers, we have in this period the Reformation and all its 
results, and we have the great stirring of men's minds which 
pardy caused it and partly followed iL And we have the 
discovery of New iVorlds both in the East and in the West, 
and the conquests and settlements of all the seafaring 
powers of Europe in those distant lands. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GREATNESS OF FRANCE. 

Growth of the power of France ; accession of Letuis the Fourteenth ; 
his character and absolute dominion ( i ) — his aggressions on Spain 
and the United Provinces ; league against France ; defettce of the 
United Provinces by William of Orange ( i ) — Peace of Nimwegen ; 
acquisitions of France (i) — Lewis at the height of his power ; 
seizure of Strassburg (2) — devastation of the Palatinate ; second 
league against Lewis; Peace of Ryswick (2) — schemes for the 
partition of the Spanish dominions ; War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (3) — Lewis^ persecution of the Protestants ; losses of France 
by his reign (3) — England under the Parliament and the Pro- 
tectorate ; fur greatness under Cromwell ;\mrs with the United 
Provinces (4) — degradation of England under Charles and yames 
the Second ; wars with the United Provinces ; election of William 
of Orange (4) — different effects of the Revolution in England^ 
Scotland^ and Ireland ; union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland {^) — share of Great Britain in the wars with France; 
accession of the Hanoverian dynasty (5) — reign of the Emperor 
Leopold ; growth of Brandenburg under the Great Elector ; 
Prussia becomes a kingdom (6) — affairs of Hungary ; siege of 
Vienna by the Turks ; the Hungarian Crown becomes hereditary ; 
Peace of Carlowitz ; reigns of jfoseph the First and Charles the 
Sixth; ctdvance of the Austrian power ; Peace 0/ Passarowitz 
(6) — decay of the Spanish power {'j)— affairs of Italy ; advance 
of Saifoy (8) — wars of Venice with the Turks ; war of Candia ; 
conquest and loss of Pelopohnhos {9)— great position of the United 
Provinces ; changes in their form of government ; Stadholdership 
of William the Third (10) — greatest extent of the power of 
Sweden ; Denmark and Sweden become absolute Tfionarcfue^ <<vsS^ — 
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exploits of Charles the Twelfth (i i) — loss of territory and lessening 
of the royal power in Sweden ; comparison of Sweden and Savoy 
(ii) — declifie of Poland ; reigns of yohn Sobieski; and Augustus 
the Strong (12) — decline of the power of the Turks ; the tribute of 
children no longer levied ; advance of the subject nations (13) — 
English and Dutch settlements in India ; beginning of the East 
India Company {i/^) — the Mogul Emperors {i/^) — English settle- 
ments in Madras^ Bombay^ and Calcutta (14) — English settle- 
ments in North America ; annexations of the Swedish and 
Dutch colonies (15) — French colonization in Louisiana (15) — 
Summary (16). 

I. Conquests of Lewis the Fourteenth. — We have now 
come to the time when France takes the same place among the 
nations of Europe which had for a while been held by Spain, 
and becomes in the like sort the object of fear to most other 
nations. We have seen that the power of France was con- 
firmed, as against the Empire, by the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648, and, as against Spain, by the Peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1659. Thus the House of Bourbon had humbled both 
branches of the House of Austria. The reigning King was 
now Lewis the Fourteenth, who came to the crown as a child 
in 1643, and reigned seventy-two years, till 171 5. The 
earlier part of his reign was a time of great confusion and 
rebellion, but from the time of his taking the government 
on himself, on the death of Cardinal Mazarin in 1661, 
till the end of his long reign, no King of any country 
ever kept things more wholly in his own hands. He was 
served by very able ministers and generals, but his own will 
gave the law to France, and thereby to a great part of 
Europe. His common saying was, " I am the State ;" and 
he made himself so ; for, besides greatly advancing the power 
of France in Europe, he greatly advanced the royal authority 
in France, The States- General were never summoned; he 
humbled the Parliament 0/ Parts, \.\i^c\\\^f court of law, which 
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had hitherto put some check on the King's will ; in short he 
made France still more thoroughly an absolute monarchy 
than it was before. He married Maria Theresa^ an Infanta 
or Princess of Spain, and at the marriage all rights to any 
part of the Spanish dominions which might thus pass to him- 
self or his children were solemnly given up. Notwithstand- 
ing this, when Philip the Fourth of Spain died, in 1665, Lewis 
gave out that by an old law of the Netherlands certain parts 
of those provinces ought to pass to his Queen rather than to 
the next King, Charles the Second, This frightened the 
United Provinces, who feared that the claim would extend 
to them. Presently, in 1667, he invaded the Netherlands, 
and in the next year he, for the first time, conquered the 
County of Burgundy^ now called Franche Comt^^ which still 
belonged to Spain, and the Imperial city of Besangon, which 
had now become a part of the County. These last conquests 
he gave up the same year by a treaty at Aachen, but he kept 
his conquests in the Netherlands. Next, in 1672, he attacked 
the United Provinces, and, to their great shame, he had 
both England and several German princes on his side. But 
after a while the English Parliament compelled the King, 
Charles the Second, to make peace. The war now became 
general ; the Emperor Leopold and King Charles of Spain 
made a league with the United Provinces, so strangely had 
things turned about since they first threw off the Spanish yoke. 
The Empire as a body was neutral, but some of the Ger- 
man Princes, among them the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
Frederick William, joined the league against France ; so did 
Denmark, while Sweden took the French side, so that there 
was a kind of separate war going on in the North. It was 
in this war that William Prince of Orange, the descendant 
of William the Silent, and who was afterwards King of 
England, first made himself famous. At last peace was 
made at Nimwegen in 1678 and 1679, by which France kept 
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most of her new conquests in the Spanish Netherlands, with 
the County of Burgundy and the city of Besanqon, and some 
Imperial towns in Elsass which had not been given up by 
the Peace of Westphalia. In all this war Lewis had been 
spreading his influence far and wide, and making alliances 
everywhere. Just as other Kings of France had done, 
though he was a cruel persecutor of the Protestants in 
France, he helped the Hungarian Protestants against their 
King the Emperor, and even allied himself with the Turks, 
as Francis the First had done. 

2. Lewis the Fourteenth and William of Orange. — Lewis 
was now at the height of his power, and his flatterers called 
him Lewis the Great, But, even after these great successes, 
he never could keep quiet ; he went on annexing small places 
in Elsass, and at last, in 1 681, he seized on the free Imperial 
city of Strassburg in time of peace. Then he began to 
meddle in Italy, and, among other things, he picked a quarrel 
with the commonwealth of Genoa, bombarded the city, and 
made the Doge come and ask humbly for peace. More smaller 
wars with Spain followed, and in 1688 Lewis seized Avignon, 
which belonged to the Pope, and directly afterwards he 
began a new war, because he could not get a candidate of his 
own chosen to the Archbishoprick of Koln, But by this time 
one very important change had taken place. James the Second 
of England, who, like his brother Charles, had been in the 
pay of Lewis, had been driven out, and his nephew and son- 
in-law William Prtnce of Orange, the Stadholder of the 
United Provinces, had been chosen King of England in his 
stead. England was now therefore against France, and King 
William was the very soul of the general league called the 
Grand Alliance, which was now made to keep Lewis from 
bringing all Europe under his yoke. But William found it 
hard to manage many of his allies, as both Spain and the 
German princes were often auyAO\x?» \.o \}jvx^Hi the burthen of 
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the war on England and the United Provinces, and towards 
the end of the war Lewis contrived to detach the Duke of 
Savoy from the Alliance. This war went on almost every- 
where at once. The thing by which it is best remembered 
is the cruel ravaging of the dominions of the Elector 
Palatine by Lewis's orders at the beginning of the war. 
Many battles were fought and towns taken on both sides, 
especially in the Netherlands ; and at last peace was made 
at Ryswick, by which most of the conquests on both sides 
were restored. France especially gave up the places which 
had been seized in Germany, except the great city of Strass- 
burg^ which she was allowed to keep. 

3. War of the Spanish Succession. — Another war began 
in 1700, on the death of Charles the Second of Spain. This 
is called the War of the Spanish Succession, As Charles 
had no children, there was a great question as to who should 
succeed to his dominions, and several treaties had been made 
between England and the United Provinces^ France^ and the 
Empire^ to hinder the whole of the Spanish dominions from 
being any longer united. By the last treaty they were to 
be divided among the several claimants, and the Crown of 
Spain itself was to pass to the Archduke Charles of Austria^ 
the son of the Emperor Leopold. But, when King Charles 
of Spain died, it was found that he had left the whole of 
his dominions to Philip of Anjou, the grandson of the King 
of France. Philip the Fifth therefore succeeded to the Crown 
of Spain. But war broke out in 1701 : the Emperor, England^ 
the United Provinces, Brandenburg or Prussia (whichever 
we are now to call it), and afterwards Savoy, all took part in 
it. The war went on in all parts with various success till 
1 713 and 17 14, when it was ended by the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt, This was the war in which the Duke of 
Marlborough carried on his great campaigns in the Nether- 
lands, and in which England got possession of Gibraltar^ 
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By these treaties the great Spanish monarchy was divided, 
in a way of which we shall say more when we come to the 
several countries which were concerned in the division. But 
Philip kept Spain and the Indies^ that is the distant 
possessions of Spain in America and elsewhere, so that 
Lewis succeeded so far that he had established his grandson 
on the throne of Spain. But in this last war he had made 
no such conquests for his own kingdom as he had made 
in his earlier wars. And these constant wars, and his 
despotic government at home, had greatly weakened and 
impoverished his kingdom. It was weakened above all by 
Lewis's persecutions of the Protestants. In 1685 he revoked 
the Edict of Nantes^ which had been granted in their 
favour by Henry the Fourth. A most cruel persecution 
followed, chiefly in the South, where the Protestants were 
most numerous. This was a great blow for France, as 
crowds of skilful and industrious men left the country, and 
carried their skill to England and elsewhere. But as far as 
mere military glory went, there had as yet been no time 
when France had had so large a share of it as during the 
reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

4. England. — It marks the great position which France held 
during this time, that, in telling the history of France, we have 
to tell so large a part of all the countries at least in the West 
of Europe. But this was a most important time, both in our 
own island and in other countries. From the execution of 
Charles the First in 1649 to the Restoration of his son Charles 
the Second in 1660, England was a commonwealth. During 
the first years after the King's death, the Long Parliament, 
which had overthrown him, kept the government in its own 
hands. But in 1653 t^® great general of the Parliament, 
Oliver Crofnwellytoo\i on himself the chief power by the title 
of Z^rd Protector^ for, like Caesar at Rome, he did not dare to 
call himself King. He kept \iis po^^i X\\i his death in 1658, 
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and then came a time of confusion till the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, Under the government of the Parlia- 
ment and of the Protector England rose again to the place, 
or more than the place, in Europe which she had held 
under Elizabeth, and which she had lost under the first two 
Stewart Kings. Scotland^ where Charles the Second had 
been acknowledged King after his father's death, was now 
united with England. Ireland was conquered as it had 
never been conquered before. A war was waged with the 
United Provinces^ in which the great admirals of the two 
commonwealths, Blake on the English side, and De Ruyter 
and Van Tromp on the Dutch, won victories over each other. 
The Island of Jamaica in the West Indies was won from 
Spain; the Protector interfered to protect the Protestants in 
Savoy^ who were persecuted by their Duke, and he made 
advantageous treaties with most of the powers of Europe. 
All this was changed after Charles the Second came to the 
Crown, for he had no care for the honour of the nation, and 
he actually was in the pay of Lewis of France, the secret 
object of their schemes being to set up absolute power and 
the Roman Catholic religion in England. Charles first made 
men angry in 1663 by selling Dunkirk to the French King. 
Then followed a war with the United Provinces from 1664 to 
1667, just at the time when the Plague of London happened 
in 1665, and the Great Fire in 1666. In this war the Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames, a thing which no enemy's fleet had 
done since the old times of the Danes. In this war Lewis 
professed to be on the side of the Dutch, but intrigues were 
going on between him and Charles. Though in 1668 a Triple 
Alliance was concluded between England^ Sweden^ and the 
United Provinces^ to check the advance of France, yet, when 
Lewis invaded Holland in 1672, Charles joined him, and 
another naval war between England and the United Pro- 
vinces followed. Peace however was made the next ^^-ax^ 
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and after a while Mary, the niece of Charles and daughter of 
James Duke of York, was married to her cousin William, 
Prince of Orange, In 1685 James cdnne to the throne. He 
had openly become a Roman Catholic, and his illegal doings 
in favour of those of his own religion at last obliged him 
to leave the country, and IVilliam and Mary were chosen 
King and Queen. 

5. Great Britain. — The effects of the Revolution which 
placed WiUiam and Mary on the throne were different in 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
England the old laws and liberties were restored after a time 
of misgovernment. In Scotland, which at the restoration of 
Charles the Second had again become a separate kingdom, 
the Stewart Kings had tried in vain to force the rites and 
government of the English Church on a people who preferred 
a system departing further from that of Rome. William 
and Mary were therefore gladly chosen in Scotland, and the 
Presbyterian Church was finally established. But in Ireland, 
where the mass of the people were Roman Catholics, the 
cause of James was maintained for a while. But in the end 
Ireland was more thoroughly conquered than ever, and the 
native Roman Catholic inhabitants were ground down for a 
long while under the dominion of the Protestant English. 
Thus the Scots gained their liberty and the establishment of 
their own religion by the same revolution which enslaved Ire- 
land. In 1707, in the reign of Queen Anne, who succeeded 
William, ^;/^/fl«^ and 6'^^//d:«^/werejoined together into one 
kingdom, with one Parliament, called the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, Ireland remaining a separate and dependent king- 
dom. Meanwhile, after the election of William and Mary, 
now that the same man was King of England and S tad- 
holder of the United Provinces, England took a leading part, 
as we have already said, in the last two wars against Lewis. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht^ England^ or we should now rather 
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say Great Britain^ gained the fortress of Gibraltar^ which we 
have kept ever since, and the island of Minorca. This was 
the English share in the partition of the Spanish monarchy, 
and it was our first possession in the Mediterranean. Tan- 
gier had been an English possession during the reign of 
Charles the Second, but Tangier lies outside the Strait In 
all these ways England became more mixed up with con- 
tinental affairs than she had been before, and this was 
still more the case when, just before the death of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, the Crown of Great Britain passed to a foreign 
prince who was actually a reigning sovereign, which William 
was not, except in his little principality of Orange. This was 
George Elector of Hanover^ a descendant of James the First 
in the female line, who, as neither William nor Anne left any 
children, was chosen by Parliament to succeed, as being the 
next Protestant heir. Thus England had again, after so 
many years, a King who could not speak English. 

6. Germany and Hungary. — ^We have seen how utterly 
the power of the Emperors came to an end by the Peace of 
Westphalia ; and the next Emperor, Leopold^ who succeeded 
Ferdinand the Third in J658 and reigned till 1705, was not a 
man likely to set it up again. The German princes now did 
much as they pleased, and many of them did not scruple 
to become the allies of Lewis. In fact, in a great part 
of Germany the King of France was much more the real 
head than the Emperor. The most famous German 
prince of this time was the Great Elector of Brandenburg^ 
Frederick William^ who has been already spoken of as 
taking a part in the war against Lewis. It was under 
him that the House of Hohemollern, as the family of the 
Electors of Brandenburg and Kings of Prussia is called, 
began to rise to greatness. He inherited and gained 
several fresh territories in Germany, and, as we have 
seen, he made his Duchy of Prussia independent oC P<^l^&sw^ 
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His son Frederick y the first King of Prussia^ took a share 
against France in the War of the Spanish Succession ; he 
also inherited a possession at a great distance, namely the 
Principality of Neufchdtel in the old Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. This small state was in close alliance with the 
Canton of Bern, and it has since become a part of Switzer- 
land. The next King, Frederick William the Second, who 
succeeded in 1713, received some farther additions to his ter- 
ritories in Western Germany by the Peace of Utrecht, Thus 
Prussia, as it must now be called rather than Brandenburg, 
was advancing step by step to the position of a great power 
in Europe. The Emperor Leopold meanwhile, besides the 
wars with France, had much to do in his kingdom of Hun- 
gary, both with the wars against the Turks and with the 
revolts of the Hungarians themselves, who were stirred up by 
his cruel persecutions of the Protestants. The Protestants 
did not scruple to join with the Turks, and we can hardly 
wonder at them ; for the Christian subjects of a Mahometan 
power, though they are dealt with as an inferior people, 
are not denied the free exercise of their religion. In 1683 
the Turks besieged Vienna, which was delivered by yohn 
Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Duke of Lorraine. 
After this the war went on, and the Turks were gradually 
driven out of the part of Hungary which they held, and peace 
was made at Carlowitz in 1699. In the midst of all this the 
Crown of Hungary, which, though it had been so long in the 
Austrian family, was still by law elective, was made hereditary 
in 16S7. Leopold then gave up the kingdom to his son 
yoseph,vi\io in 1690 was chosen King of the Romans, and 
succeeded his father in 1 705. He took a leading part in all the 
affairs of Europe during his time. The war with France went 
on, and so did the civil wars in Hungary, till 171 1, after which 
we hear of no more revolts for a long while, in that year 
Joseph died, and was succeeded by Charles the Sixth, He it 
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was whom the Allies had wished to make King of Spain, 
and now the fear of uniting Spain with the dominions of the 
House of Austria helped to incline the Allies to peace. By 
the terms of peace the House of Austria got, as its share 
of Spanish dominions, all that remained of the Spanish 
Netherlands^ the Kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia^ and the 
Duchy of Milan, except some parts which were given to the 
Duke of Savoy, In 171 5 another war began with the Turks y 
which was ended in 171 8 by the Peace of PassarowitZy by 
which more territory was won from the Turks, including Bel- 
grade the capital of Servia. Thus the House of Austria at 
this time gained a great increase of territory, but it was all 
to the advantage of the House of Austria, not all to that of 
what was still called the Roman Empire. 

7. The Spanish Peninsula, — The history of Spain during 
this time, as far as it concerns us, has pretty well been told 
already. The power which had been so great under Charles 
the Fifth and Philip the Second had now sunk to nothing, 
and Spain was disputed about by other powers without 
asking the consent of its own people. But of the competitors 
for the Spanish Crown the Spaniards certainly preferred 
the French candidate to the Austrian, except in Catalonia^ 
where the people took the other side. They had been 
deceived by the French in earlier wars. Portugal during 
this time has hardly any general history. At first it took the 
side of the French, and afterwards that of the allies. And 
we must not forget that, besides the loss of its possessions 
in different parts of Europe, Spain itself suffered dismember- 
ment. For, as we have seen, England got, not only the 
island of Minorca^ but also the fortress of Gibraltar on the 
mainland of Spain itself. 

8. Advance of Savoy. — Italy also has very little history 
during these times. From this time onwards we shaU find 
both Italy and the Netherlands used as a kind of battle-field 

TJ 2 
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for the wars of other nations. We have seen how, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht^ several parts of Italy were again made to 
change masters, and how, for the first time since Charles the 
Fifth, the Emperor^ though we can no longer say the Empire^ 
.again became an important power in Italy. But there are 
two independent states in Italy, of whose history some account 
must be given. The House of Savoy was steadily making 
its way. From the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Dukes of Savoy had sought to add to their dominions the 
possessions of the commonwealth of Genoa, and also what- 
ever they might be able to win in Lontbardy^ which was then 
divided between the commonwealth of Venice and the 
Kings of Spain as Dukes of Milan, Genoa they were not to 
win for a long time, but, by taking a part dexterously, and not 
very scrupulously, in every war, they always contrived to 
gain something by each treaty of peace. Thus Duke Victor 
Amadeus the Second took a part in both the wars of the 
Allies against France. He gained in some campaigns and 
lost in others ; he changed sides more than once, but he 
gained an increase of territory both by the Peace of 
Ryswick and by the Peace of Utrecht, His gains by this 
last peace were very g^eat, including a part of the Duchy 
of Milan, and, more than this, he became a King. The 
Dukes of Savoy had for a long time claimed to be Kings 
of Cyprus and Jerusalem, but these were mere nominal 
kingdoms, while now Victor Amadeus became real King oC 
the Island of Sicily , while the kingdom on the mainland 
went to the Emperor. The Two Sicilies were thus again 
divided, as they had been in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The Dukes of Savoy in all this show a marked 
contrast to the other princes of Italy, and the corruption 
which had spread itself over most parts of Italy under the 
Spanish domination had hlirdly touched their dominions. 
They were thus able to do ^e2X \]tkm^^ and, though th^ 
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policy as yet was purely selfish, they were really laying the 
foundation of the power which in our own time has grown 
into the restored Kingdom of Italy. 

9. Wars of Venice. — The other Italian state of which 
some account must be gfiven during this time was the com- 
monwealth of Venice^ which was still nobly playing its part as 
the champion of Christendom against the Turks. Cyprus haA 
been lost, but the Venetians still kept Crete. But in 1645 the 
Turks attacked the island, and a war in its defence went on 
for twenty-four years. This war, as the greater part of it was 
taken up by the siege of the town of Candia^ was conmionly 
called the War ofCandia. The Venetians were helped, just 
as in the old times of the Crusades, by volunteers and others 
from various parts of Europe, France, Spain, England, 
and Savoy ; but at last, in 1669, Candia could no longer 
hold out, and the whole island passed to the Turks. In 1684 
the Venetians joined the Emperor Leopold and the Poles in 
their war with the Turks, and presently Francesco Morasini, 
who had commanded at Candia, conquered the whole of 
Pelofionnhos^ and was afterwards elected Doge. It was in 
this war that the Parthendn, the great temple at Athens^ 
which had become a church under the Eastern Emperors and 
a powder-magazine under the Turks, was finally broken down 
when Morosini was besieging Athens. Peloponn^sos was 
confirmed to Venice in the Pecu:e of Carlowitz in 1699, but 
it was won back by the Turks in 17 15, as well as whatever 
Venice still kept in the East, except the Ionian Islands and 
one or two points on the west coast. In 17 16 the Turks in 
vain tried to take Corfuy but in 17 18 the Emperor Charles 
forsook Venice just when there was a chance of winning 
back Peloponn^sos. With the Peace of Passarowitz in that 
year the history of the wars of Venice in the East, which 
had gone on ever since the taking of Constantinople in 
1204, came to an end 
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10. The United Provinces. — During all this time the 
seven United Provinces, as what we have already said will 
show, held a much higher 'position in Europe and the world 
in general than could have been looked for from the extent 
of their territories. And they did this notwithstanding an 
awkward constitution in which each of the states of which 
the Confederation was made up kept nearly all the rights of 
sovereignty. In Holland, which was the leading province of 
the seven, there was a chief magistrate called a Stadholdery 
who often held the same office in other provinces also. 
This office had passed on for some generations, almost as 
if it had been hereditary, in the family of the Princes of 
Orange. But, when William the Second died in 1650, his 
son William the Third was not yet bom, and the office was 
formally abolished in 1667. At this time the States were 
chiefly led by a famous statesman of Holland, John de Witt, 
but in 1672 there was a revolution j De Witt and his brother 
were murdered, and the Prince was appointed Stadholder. 
It was he who carried on the great defence of the Provinces 
against France, but after his death the office of Stadholder 
was again abolished for a long while. 

11. The Northern Kingdoms. — Sweden, like the United 
Provinces, held during all this time a greater position in 
Europe than it was really able to keep. Queen Christina 
abdicated in 1654 ; the wars went on during the time of the 
next King, Charles the Tenth, and in 1660 Charles the 
Eleventh concluded the Treaties of Oliva and Copenhagen, 
by which Sweden gained almost all Livonia from Poland, 
and obtained from Denmark all that part of Denmark which 
lay within the northern peninsula, so that Denmark now kept 
only Jutland and the islands. Sweden now had greater ter- 
ritories than it had at any time before or since, and in this 
King's reign, in 1682, the royal power was made absolute by 

Isiw. The same had been done in Denmark in 1660, in the 
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reign of Frederick the Third, Then^ in 1697, came the 
famous Charles the Twelfth, He was presently attacked by 
Denmark^ Poland, and Russia all at once. He first beat 
the Danes, and then the Russians in the famous battle of 
Narva; then he passed on into Poland, where he deposed 
one King and set up another ; then he passed on into Russia, 
where at last he was defeated at Pmitowa, and had to take 
shelter in the Turkish dominions at Bender • There he 
stayed in a sort of captivity for a while, but in 17 14 he 
made his way almost alone to Stralsund in his Pomeranian 
dominions, where he was besieged by the forces of Denmark, 
Prussia, and Saxony. In 17 18 he was killed in attacking 
Frederickshall in Norway. His sister Ulrica succeeded 
him. Absolute monarchy was now again abolished, and 
the royal powers were made very smalL In 1720 and 1721 
peace was made by Sweden with her various enemies, and 
the Swedish dominions were cut short in all parts. Livonia 
and the neighbouring countries were given up to Russia, 
whose territories now reached to the Baltic. Bremen and 
Verden were given up to Hanover, and part of Swedish Pome' 
rania to Prussia, So of the fruits of the German victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus nothing was Ie& eiocept paxt of Po/nerania 
and the town of Wismarj but the Scandinavian territories 
which had been won from Denmark in ike last century were 
si\\\ kept. Charles the Twelfth had won victories which as- 
tonished the whole world, but he taxed the resources of his 
kingdom beyond its strength, and Sweden since his time has 
never been what it was during the whole of the seventeenth 
century. But, on the other hand, Sweden now reached to 
the extreme south of her own peninsula, and was no longer cut 
off by Denmark from the Western seas. In fact Sweden has 
to some extent, like Savoy, been gaining territory at one end 
and losing it at the other, though the gains have been greater 
in the case of Savoy and the losses in the case of Sweden, 
12. Russia and Poland. — We need sa.>j VsviX V^2\^ -aiaQs^ 
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the history of Russia in this chapter, because its wonderful 
advances towards the end of this time will come better as a 
connected story in the next chapter. Poland meanwhile had, 
as we have seen, to give up her new territory x)f Uvonia to 
Sweden, and presently, in 1672, she had to gfive up the border 
province of Podolia to the Turks, and to submit to pay a 
tribute. But in 1674 the Poles chose as their King their 
own famous general, John Sobieski^ the same who delivered 
Vienna in 1683. Both before and after he became King, he won 
several victories over the Turks, and got back part of the lost 
territories, and for a time joined to Poland Moldavia and 
Wallachia, the two Danubian principalities of which there 
has been much talk of late years. . These conquests were not 
long kept Sobieski died in 1696, and the Poles did. not 
choose a new King for more than a year. Then they chose 
Frederick Augustus^ Elector of Saxony^ who turned Catholic 
to receive the Crown, since which time the Electors and 
Kings of Saxony have been Catholics, while their people 
have remained Protestant. This King is called Augustus 
the Strong, He won back the strong town of Kaminiec from 
the Turks, but, having joined the league against Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, he was utterly overthrown in 1702. 
Charles called on the Poles to depose Augustus and choose 
a new King ; so in 1704 they chose one of their own nobles, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, But he reigned no longer than 
Charles could help him, and, after Charles' defeat at Pultowa 
and after a civil war in Poland, Augustus was brought back. 
Poland was now falling very fast from the high place which 
it had once held in Europe. 

13. The Turks. — The chief events in the history of the 

Turks have already been told when we spoke of their wars 

with Venice and in Hungary. Though they conquered Crete 

and recovered Peloponnisos^ yet on the whole the power of 

the Ottomans was going down. Some of the Sultans, like 

AfaAamet the Fourth^ in w\iose \.\m^ N\«waa. hi^s besieged^ 
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were men of spirit, and Mahomet sometimes commanded his 
own armies, but some were very weak men indeed, and none 
were like the great series of Sultans who had founded the 
Ottoman dominion. One great reason for the decline of the 
Ottoman power was that the tribute of children was no longer 
regularly levied on the subject nations. The yanissaries had 
become a kind of hereditary caste, and their old spirit was 
quite gone. In former times all the best servants of the 
Sultans, both in war and peace, had come from among the 
tribute children. Now that the tribute was no longer levied, 
the Sultans had no longer the same succession of able and 
faithful servants, and the subject nations were no longer de- 
prived of the men who were most fitted to be their leaders. 
As long as the tribute was levied, we may say that the subject 
nations could not revolt. As it was, we do not hear of any 
revolts for some time to come, but the subject nations now 
began to gain strength and their masters became weaker. 

14. European Settlements in India. — The English do- 
minion in India began during this time. The great sailors of 
Elizabeth's time had made their way into the Indian seas as 
well as into those of the West, and a systematic trade with 
India, carried on, as was usual in those days, by a Company^ 
began in the times of James the First. The English mer- 
chants had at first to withstand the opposition of the Dutch 
in the islands, and of the Portuguese on the mainland. The 
Dutch had got possession of the Islands called the Spice 
Islands^ which form part of the great group of islands which 
lie beyond the two peninsulas of India, and in 1623 great 
indignation was caused by what was called the Massacre of 
Amboynay when several Englishmen were put to death by a 
sentence of the Dutch Court in the island. With India itself 
the English began to trade in a regular manner about 1613^ 
when they received a charter from the reigning Emperor 
yehangir. The great power in India was now the Mogul 
Empire^ ruled by Mahometan prin<;^s^ ^-^iut^^ l\^\s>. Botoe-r^ 
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a descendant of Timour, who established hunself in India 
in 1526. His grandson Akbar^ in whose time the Mogul 
dominion was spread over the greater part of India, was the 
greatest and best of all Mahometan rulers. But in truth he 
gave up Mahometanism, and set up a new religion of his own. 
Jehangir was his son. The first settlements in India were 
of course merely factories for trade, but in those distant 
seas it was needful for merchants to fortify their factories, 
and to have ships able to withstand an enemy. Commercial 
enterprises thus gradually changed into political and mili- 
tary enterprises, and the Company, which was at first merely 
a company of traders, came to have its dominions and armies 
like a sovereign prince or conmionwealth, and in the end to 
have rule over nearly all India. These times however are 
yet to come ; but the story of the English power in India is 
something like the history of Rome ; wherever the English 
merchants settled and fortified their factories, their dominion 
really ^began. Their first settlement was at Suratj one 
which became of more importance began at Madras in 
1640 ; and in 1662 the King of England, as distinguished 
from the trading Company, first became possessed of a 
dominion in India. This was Bombay^ which was given to 
England by Portugal on the marriage of Charles the Second 
to the Portuguese Infanta Katharine, But this new do- 
minion was before long granted by the King to the Company. 
In 1698 began the English settlement at Calcutta^ and these 
three, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, remained the chief 
seats of the British dominion in India. During all this time 
there were many disputes between different sets of merchants 
about the right of trading with India, till at last, in 1708, the 
East India Company was put on the footing which it kept long 
after, and under which it gradually obtained either sovereignty 
or commanding influence in most parts of India. By this 
timQ the Mogul Empire wais much weaker than it had been 
sU the time when the EngWsYv ftisX s^vCl^^ SKdK 'J efion^ the 
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son of Jpehangir, who reigned from 1627 to 1658, was a great 
prince, but under his son Aurtmgzebe^ who reigned from 1658 
to 1707, being thus nearly contemporary with Lewis the 
Fourteenth, the Empire, though outwardly at its highest pitch 
of splendour, was really falling to pieces. For Aurungzebe 
was a bigoted Mahometan, and his intolerance led to a re- 
volt of the MahrattaSy a Hindoo people who founded a great 
dominion in Central India. And presently the rulers of the 
different provinces under the Mogul Emperors began to grow 
into independent princes, keeping up only a nominal submis- 
sion to the Great Moguly as he was called. This is the same 
thing as we have seen so often in other parts of the world, in 
the Caliphate and in the Empire and in the Kingdom of 
France. By these means the progress of the English in India 
was much helped. But we must remember that all this time 
there was no sign at all that the English were likely to come 
to the head power in India. There were as yet nothing but 
one set of traders and settlers among others, Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and Danish. Some of these settlements of 
other nations remain still, though the English have so greatly 
outstripped them. But with the islands — except Ceylotty 
which lies close to the peninsula, as Sicily does to Italy — 
the English have had but little to do. They have always 
chiefly belonged to the Dutch and Spaniards. 

15. European Colonization in America. — During all this 
time colonization was going on briskly. The two great 
maritime and commercial powers, England and the United 
Provinces y now took the lead in it. It was now that Eng- 
land was rising to her great position by sea, and her new 
power led both to the foundation of new colonies and to 
the conquest of the colonies of other European nations. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese kept their great possessions 
in America, though the Spanish power had utterly gone 
down in the New World as well as in the Old. The Dutch 
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colony of New Netherland was flourishing, though the 
Dutch and English often had quarrels. In 1638 the Swedes 
also, now that Sweden had become a great power, set up a 
colony on Delaware Bay^ but in 1655 this colony was con- 
quered by the Dutch, and was joined to their own New 
Netherland. But New Netherland itself did not last very 
long, for it was conquered during the first war between the 
Dutch and the English in Charles the Second's time, and 
several English colonies were made out of parts of it. The 
chief town, New Amsterdaniy changed its name to New 
Yorky in honour of the King's brother, y antes Duke of York, 
Other colonies were planted during Charles the Second's 
time, as Carolina and New Jersey^ and especially Penn- 
sylvania^ which was planted by the famous Quaker William 
Penn, who made laws for his colony, and established greater 
toleration in religion than. was to be found anywhere else. 
Meanwhile the French claimed to hold all the vast regions 
to the north and west of the English colonies, and, whenever 
there was war between France and England in Europe, 
there was also war between the French and English colonies 
in America. By the Peace" of Utrecht in 171 3 the French 
colony of Acadie was given up to Great Britain, and became 
the colony of Nova Scotia, But, on the other hand, the 
French were really colonizing at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, in their province of Louisiana^ and in 1718 they 
founded the city of New Orleans, The last of the English 
colonies in these parts was Georgia, which was founded in 
1723. That made up the number of the thirteen colonies 
in North America, which still remain as the thirteen oldest 
states of the American Union. 

16. Summary. — Thus, during this period, France gained a 

great increase of territory, and more than once she caused 

great alliances to be formed to withstand her. The great 

»^amsh monarchy was divided, all its outlying possessions 
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in Europe being separated from Spain. England and Scot- 
land were more firmly joined together, and began to take 
a leading part in all continental affairs, and Great Britain 
for the first time won a footing in the Mediterranean. 
In Germany the Emperors became mere Austrian princes ; 
but, as Austrian princes, they gained a great increase of 
power, both in Italy ^ from which they had so long been shut 
out, and in South-Eastern Europe as Kings of Hungary. 
In Northern Germany also we see the beginning of a great 
and more strictly German power in the growth of Branden- 
burg or Prussia, In Italy, Savoy advanced, and Venice still 
maintained a gallant, though on the whole a losing, fight 
against the Turks. In Northern Europe Sweden had, by the 
end of the period, quite lost the great position which it held 
at the beginning, though it had gained some territory at the 
expense of Denmark. Poland was fast sinking, while the 
g^reatness of Russia was beginning. The power of the Turks 
was now much less to be feared, and, if they gained territory 
from Venice^ they lost their possessions in Hungary and 
the neighbouring lands. In India the Dutch drove the 
Portuguese from the Islands, and the English settlements 
in India itself began. Colonization went on steadily in 
North America^ and the English colonies were decidedly get- 
ting the upper hand. In the way of learning and litera- 
ture, the United Prtvinces still produced great scholars and 
political writers ; but for literature in their own tongues Eng- 
land and France certainly stood at the head. Many of the 
most famous writers of both those languages, and also some 
of the chief philosophers, belong to this time. Spain and 
Italy had greatly sunk ; and Germany had not thoroughly 
recovered from the Thirty Years' War, though it is impossible 
not to mention the great Scholar and philosopher Leibnitz^ 
Generally, French influence had too much power in Germany 
just now for anything very original to be done. 
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— revolt of the colonies ; foundation of the United States (13) — 
cession of Florida (13) — Summary (14). 

1. Character of the Period. — The greatest change which 
took place in Europe during the time to which we have now 
come was undoubtedly the growth of the great power of 
Russia, No other state in Europe changed in anything like 
the same degree till quite the last years of the eighteenth 
century. Still Russia did not come to at all the same kind 
of rank which had been held by France, and, before that, by 
Spain. Nor did Russia rise to its greatness by displacing 
France in the way in which France rose by displacing Spain* 
Therefore, though this chapter is called after the greatest 
event of the period, still Russia will not be the centre of our 
story in the same way that the Empire was for so long, and 
afterwards Spain and France. In fact during this time there is 
not any one power in Europe which stands out in any marked 
way above all others. There are several great powers which 
are much more nearly on a level than before, and among them 
one very important one is growing up in the form of Prussia, 
A great part indeed of this period is token up by rivalries 
between France and England, and between Prussia and 
Austria. It is not always easy to remember which side each 
power took in the many wars of this time, but one rule is a 
pretty safe one, that England and France will not often be 
found on the same side. In short, no power in Europe 
holds a higher place at that time than our own country. 
Without exercising any general dominion or making any 
general conquests, England had a hand in nearly everything 
that went on. But we must, in this chapter, make the 
Imperial House of Austria the centre of our story, as hardly 
anything happened during this whole time in which that 
House had not a direct share. 

2. The Reign of Charles the Sixth. — The greater part 
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of the German history of this period is taken up with the 
rivalry between the House of Austria^ the family of the 
Kings of Hungary and Archdukes of Austria, out of whom 
the Emperors were now chosen almost as a matter of course, 
and the House of Hohenzollerny the House of the Kings of 
Prussia and Electors of Brandenburg, who had begun to rise 
into gp-eatness under the Great Elector, But this did not begin 
till some time later on, not till after the death of the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth, The first disturbance came — ^what wc 
should hardly have expected — from Spain. The new French 
King of Spain, Philip the Fifths under his minister Cardinal 
Alberoni, tried to get back the lands which Spain had lost, 
especially the Kingdom of Sardinia, which had passed to the 
Emperor, and that of Sicily , which had passed to the Duke of 
Savoy. The Spaniards actually conquered Sardinia, and went 
some way towards conquering Sicily. But France^ England, 
and the United Provinces presently joined the Emperor in the 
Quadruple Alliance against Spain, and the end of it was that 
Spain had to give up her projects, and the Emperor and the 
King of Sicily exchanged their two Italian kingdoms. Thus 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth became King of the Two 
Sicilies, like Frederick the Second, and the Dukes of Savoy 
became Kings of Sardinia, the title by which they were 
known till the present King became King of Italy, This was 
in 1720, and in the same year the Emperor made what is 
called a Pragmatic Sanction, which was guaranteed by the 
chief powers of Europe, and by which all his hereditary 
dominions, Hungary, Sicily, Austria, and the rest, were to 
pa«s to his heirs female in case he left no son. Presently 
this Emperor got entangled in a series of unsuccessful wars. 
On the death of Augustus the Strong, in 1733, there was a 
Rouble election to the Crown of Poland between F'rrderick 
Augustus Elector of Saxony, the son of the late King, and 
Slanislausy who had before V>^iv made King by Charles the 
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Twelfth. The Emperor and Russia supported Augustus, but, 
as Lewis the Fifteenth had married the daughter of Stanislaus, 
he took upon him to make war on the Emperor, and he was 
joined by Charles Emmanuel the Third, King of Sardinia, 
and by Philip of ^pain, or rather by his wife Elizabeth of 
Parma, both of whom had designs on the Austrian posses- 
sions in Italy. Thus a war took place in which the two Bour- 
bon Kings were joined against the Emperor, and in which for 
once England took no part. The end of this war, called the 
War of the Polish Election, was that the House of Austria 
lost the greater part of its Italian dominions. There was, 
as usual, a good deal of shifting among the smaller Duchies, 
but the important changes were that the Two Sicilies were 
given to a younger son of the King of Spain — making a third 
Bourbon kingdom in Europe — and part of the Duchy of Milan 
was given to the King of Sardinia, whose frontier thus ad- 
vanced a little as usual. And not only the House of Austria 
but the Empire lost also, for it was settled that the Duchy of 
Lorraine, a. fief of the Empire, should pass to Stanislaus — 
who gave up his claim to the Crown of Poland — for life, and 
should be joined to France at his death. Thus France again 
advanced at the expense of Germany. The Duke of Lorraine, 
Francis, who had married Maria Theresa, the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles, got the succession to the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, where the line of the Medici was dying out, instead 
of his own Duchy of Lorraine. 

3. The Wars of Austria and Prussia. — It was in this 
way settled that the hereditary dominions of the House of 
Austria should pass to the House of Lorraine, as represent- 
ing the House of Habsburg in the female line. And it was 
no doubt expected that the Empire and the Kingdom of 
Germany would pass quietly along with the hereditary states. 
And all this did happen in the end, but not till after much 
disputing and fighting. "When the Emperor Charles died vcl 
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1740, all his hereditary dominions, the Kingdoms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia^ the Archduchy of Austria^ and the 
rest, passed, according to the Pragmatic Sanction^ to his 
daughter Maria Theresa^ who was of course called by her 
highest title, that of Queen of Hungary. The Empire of 
course was at the disposal of the Electors, and there was 
an interregnum of two years. But, notwithstanding the 
Pragmatic Sanction, various princes began to lay claim to 
the whole, or to particular parts, of the dominions of the 
House of Austria. Above all, Charles Elector of Bavaria 
gave himself out as the rightful heir, and his claim was 
supported by France. Meanwhile Frederick the Second of 
Prussia, commonly called Frederick the Greaty who had just 
succeeded his father Frederick William and had inherited 
from him a well-disciplined army, put forth a claim to the 
greater part of the Duchy of Silesia, and presently took 
possession of it by force. The next year the French and 
Bavarians overran Austria ; and in 1742 the Elector of 
Bavaria was elected Emperor as Charles the Seventh, Maria* 
Theresa had now to take refuge in Hungary, where, notwith- 
standing all that the Hungarians had suffered from her prede- 
cessors, she found great zeal in her cause. Presently England 
and Sardinia came to her help, and the war went on in 
Germany till 1745, when Charles the Seventh died, and Maria 
Theresa's husband Francis was elected Emperor. From this 
time she was called the Empress-Queen,ht\xig Queen of Hun- 
gary in her own right and Empress as wife of the Emperor 
Francis. The war went on between the Empress-Queen, 
England, and the United Provinces on one side, and France 
and Spain on the other, till 1748, when Silesia was formally 
given up to the King of Prussia. It was under Frederick Ik 
Great that Prussia, the growth of which had beg^n under the 
Great Elector, rose to be one of the chief powers of Europe. 
He was a philosopher aivd writer, and, when he was not at war, 
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he did much to make things better within his kingdom. But 
there was a good deal more fighting to come before the end 
of his reign, for in 1756 another war broke out between him 
and the Empress-Queen. This was called the Seven Year^ 
War. Now things turned about, for riot only Russia^ Poland, 
and Sweden, but even France, was on the Austrian side, and 
Frederick was surrounded by' enemies and left alone on the 
continent. England however joined him, and in 1762 Peter 
the Third of Russia, who was a great admirer of Frederick, 
changed sides. The way in which Frederick bore up for 
so long against so many enemies was one of the greatest 
triumphs of military skill on record. There was another 
small war in Gennany in 1777 about the succession of 
Bavaria, between Frederick and the Emperor Joseph the 
Second, Joseph had been elected King of the Romans in 
1764, and he succeeded his father in 1765, being also made 
by his mother fellow-sovereign of her hereditary dominions. 
In 1780 Maria Theresa died, and Joseph reigned alone. 
Joseph had great schemes of reform in all his dominions, 
but he was too fond of putting everything to rights according 
to his own notions, without regard to the old laws of his 
different kingdoms, so that in the end he did more harm than 
good. In this way he tried to sweep away all the old insti- 
tutions of Himgary, but just before his death in 1790 he 
restored them. He was succeeded by his brother, Leopold 
the Second, and he in 1792 by the last Emperor, Francis 
the Second, By this time quite a new state of things was 
beginning throughout Europe. 

4. Great Britain.— During a great part of this time during 
which Great Britain was so much mixed up with the affairs 
of the continent, she had herself a foreign King. George the 
First could not even speak English, and he thought much 
more of his Electorate than of his Kingdom. The same may 
be said of George the Second also, though he had ©)t s<i Cas. 

X2 
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as to speak English. Thus England got mixed up in several 
wars with which she had not much to do. At the beginning 
of Gear;;e the First's reign, Lewis the Fourteenth, just before 
his death, abetted the attempt made in 171 5 by the son of 
James the Second, who called himself James the Third, to 
win the Crowns of England and Scotland, for of course he did 
not acknowledge the Union of the two kingdoms. This at- 
tempt failed, and England was on good terms, and even in 
alliance, with the Duke of Orleans, who was Regent for the 
young King Lewis the Fifteenth, This was the time when 
England joined with France and the Emperor Charles to 
withstand Spain. This time England really was threatened, 
for Spain now took up the cause of the Pretender, as did 
Charles of Sweden, who was angry because the King of Great 
Britain had got his possessions in north-western Germany. 
In George the Second's reign we had another war with 
Spain, which began in 1739, and which was forced on the 
King and his Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, by the general 
wish of the people, who were stirred up by tales of wrongs 
done to Englishmen by the Spaniards in America. But 
little came of this war, except some additions to geographical 
knowledge in the shape of the famous voyages of Lord 
Anson, Then, from 1741 to 1748, England plunged into a 
war on the continent about a matter with which she had 
nothing to do at all, namely the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, in which, as we have seen, England took the side of the 
Queen of Hungary, and France that of the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor Charles the Seventh. Nothing came of 
this war either, as the English and French gave back their 
conquests to each other at the end of it; but it should be 
remembered that in 1745 the son of the Old Pretender, 
Charles Edward, with French help, made an attempt to gain 
the British Crowns for his father. Scotland he actually did 
bold for a while, and Vie "ke^V. ccwcrt. at Edinburgh, but this 
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rebellion was quelled, like the earlier one, at the Battle of 
Culloden, Then a war with France arose out of the quarrels 
between the colonists of the two nations in America, and 
this war got mixed up with the Seven Year^ War in 
Germany, The war, as far as England was concerned, was 
chiefly waged by sea and in America ; and under the ad- 
ministration of Mr, Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, many 
victories and conquests were made, especially in the year 
1759. The war went on into the reign of George the Third, 
which began in 1760, and it was ended in 1763 by the Peace 
of Paris, by which England got back much that had been 
lost by the war, and greatly enlarged her American posses- 
sions. But presently, in the reign of George the Third, the 
greater part of those possessions were lost altogether. An 
attempt to impose taxes on the colonists led to resistance. 
The thirteen colonies, from New England to Georgia, re- 
volted, and in 1776 they declared themselves independent, 
and thus made the beginning of the gp-eat Federal Republic 
of the United States. The French stepped in during the 
war to help the colonists, and they were presently joined by 
Spain and the United Provinces ; and, when peace was 
made in 1783, Great Britain had to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the States and to pvQ back Minorca to Spain. 
But Gibraltar, our other Spanish possession, was kept, and 
its defence during this war against the forces of France and 
Spain is one of the exploits of which Englishmen are most 
proud. In 1782 Ireland^ which had hitherto been a kingdom 
dependent on Great Britain, became independent, the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland now having the same 
King but distinct and independent Parliaments. It was also 
during this time that the English power vastly extended 
itself in India^ but that will be better spoken of in a separate 
section. During all these wars Great Britain commonly 
confined herself to her position as an insular power. She 
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made no attempt at winning continental dominion, as she 
had done in the times of the old wars with France. Her 
only outlying possessions in Europe were Gibraltar and 
Minorca; on the other hand, though foreign powers gave 
help to pretenders to the British Crown, there was no serious 
attempt on the part of any enemy to get possession of any 
part of the British Islands. The true object of these wars 
was dominion in distant parts of the world, and the great 
gains and losses of England and France were not made in 
Europe, but in America and India. It marks quite a new 
state of things that this should be so. Europe had now 
ceased to be the only world of European nations. The 
great maritime powers held dominions in the East and West 
greater than they possessed at home ; and the colonies which 
England lost have grown into a great English-speaking 
nation in the New World. 

5. France. — The long reign of Lewis the Fourteenth was 
followed by the reign, nearly as long, of his great-grandson 
Lewis the Fifteenth^ who also came to the crown in his 
childhood, and reigned till 1774. Lewis the Fourteenth, with 
all that is to be said against him both as a maii and as a 
King, was at least a ruler with a strong will, who had objects^ 
and who largely carried those objects out. But Lewis the 
Fifteenth, though not without capacity, seems to have wil- 
fully given himself up to vice and idleness and the dominion 
of unworthy favourites. Yet France, as we have already 
seen, kept up her position as a great power throughout his 
reign, and she even gained some increase of territory. We 
have already seen how France took a leading part in all the 
chief wars of this time — how she was commonly opposed to 
Austria, except in the first war with Spain and in the Seven 
Years' War — ^how, except in the first war with Spain, she was 
always opposed to England, and how her wars with England 
were mainly carried onby sea^axvd among the colonial posses- 
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sions of the two countries. In Europe France extended 
herself in two places during this time, namely in Lorraine^ 
where the Duchy, which had been given to King Stanislaus 
for life and which had greatly flourished under him, was 
joined to France at his death in 1766. And, as by this time 
nearly the whole of Elsass had been annexed bit by bit, the 
lands which France had taken from the Empire since the first 
seizure of the Three Bishopricks now formed a large and 
compact territory. The other gain of France at this time 
was in quite another part of Europe, namely the Italian 
island of Corsica, This had been for a long time subject to 
the commonwealth of Genoa, But the Genoese government 
was oppressive, and the Corsicans revolted more than once. 
Their chief leaders were the two Paoliy father and son, of 
whom the second is much the better known. The Genoese 
called in the French to help them, and at last, in 1768, they 
gave up their rights to France, and the French presently con- 
quered the island. These annexations happened during the 
reign of Lewis the Fifteenth, during which time the internal 
state of the kingdom was getting worse and worse. His 
grandson Lewis the Sixteenth tried to make things better as^ 
well as he could ; but he was quite unfit for such a task, and 
he had in the end to suffer for the misgovemment of his 
forefathers, and for the despotism under which they had 
brought their own kingdom and so many lands which they 
had added to it. 

6. Spain. — We have already seen that Spain during this 
time, perhaps because her dominions were now so much 
smaller, showed much more of life than she had shown 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century. This was 
shown both in a marked improvement in her government ^it 
home and in a vast advnnce in her European position. If her 
attempts to win back her lost territory failed, she was able to 
set up Spanish princes on more than one throne in Italy, 
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In the time of Alberoni we have seen that France and Eng- 
land were united against Spain ; in the later wars it was the 
other way, and France and Spain were commonly joined to- 
gether against England and the allies of England on the 
continent.. And in 1 761, the two Bourbon kingdoms were 
still more closely united by what was called the Fatnily 
Compact. Presently they both set upon Porlugaly as being 
an ally of England. The reigning King of Portugal was 
Joseph^ who had an able minister called the Marquess of 
Pombal. By the brave resistance of the Portuguese and the 
help of the English, the French and Spanish invaders were 
driven back. During this period the yesuits were driven out 
both of Spain and Portugal, having been found, as they were 
in most countries, to be dangerous to the civil power. 

7. Italy. — During this period Italy again gained some sort 
of show of independence as compared with its state in the 
seventeenth century. It still formed a collection of distinct 
principalities and commonwealths, of which the common- 
wealths were oligarchies and the principalities despotisms, 
and most of the princes were members of foreign royal 
families. Little room was thus left for any real national feel- 
ing. Still the whole country was not so utterly under the 
power of one foreign King as it had been in the days of 
the Spanish dominion. On the other hand, the common- 
wealth of Venice^ which had done such great things in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, seemed to lose all 
strength and life after the loss of Peloponnesos. For a 
moment indeed after the Peace of Utrecht, and still more 
after the exchange of Sicily and Sardinia, it might seem that 
Italy was as completely held down by the German branch of 
the House of Austria as it had before been by the Spanish 
branch. Among the other states there were constant changes 
during the several wars, but things were at last settled by the 
Peace of 1748. One Bourbon ^imee from Spain, Charles^ 
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who afterwards succeeded to the Crown of Spain, was settled 
in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies^ another became Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza^ and the Emperor Francis was Grand 
Duke of Tuscany y where he was succeeded in 1765 by his son 
Leopold, who afterwards was Emperor. Leopold did a vast 
deal for his Duchy and was as good a prince as a despotic 
prince can be. But the only really national princes in Italy 
were those of the House of Savoy, who were now Kings of 
Sardinia, Victor A madeusXYi^ Second and Charles Emmanuel 
the Third, They took a part in every war, and were not very 
scrupulous about changing sides, but they always gained 
something in the end. This time, by the Peace of 1748, they 
gained another part of the Duchy of Milan, the rest being 
left to'the House of Austria, In all these changes the people 
were handed over from one master to another without their 
wishes being thought of at all. The only parts of Italy 
where any life remained among the people at this time were 
Ge7ioa and Corsica, In the war of the Austrian Succession 
Genoa took the side of France, so in 1746 it was occupied by 
the Austrians. But the people, without any help from the 
oligarchical government, rose up and drove the Austrians 
out, a revolution which had a good deal of effect on the 
course of the war in those parts. And we have seen that, as 
the people of Genoa rose against the yoke of Austria, so the 
people of Corsica rose against the yoke of Genoa, till they 
were handed over to France. The Popes of this time, especially 
Benedict the Fourteenth and Clement the Fourteenthy were 
mostly very good men, but they had ceased to be of any im- 
portance as temporal princes, and the best of them were 
unable to make any thorough reform in their own dominions. 
Clement the Fourteenth, who is perhaps better' known by his 
family name of Ganganelli, altogether put down the Order 
of the Jesuits in 1773, but it was afterwards set up again. 
8. Russia and Poland. — We now come to what is really 
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the greatest event during this time, namely the wonderful 
rise of Russia, For this we must go some way back into our 
fonner period, so as to tell the story straight on. Russia was 
already a powerful state in its own part of the world, but it 
was quite cut off from any dealings with Europe in general 
till the reign of Peter the Great He began to reign together 
with his brother Ivan in 1682, and alone in 1689. During 
their joint reign Poland finally gave up to Russia a great 
deal of the Russian territory which she had formerly held. 
Presently Peter began to turn his mind to naval affairs. He 
improved his one haven oi Archangel^ and presently, in 1696, 
he conquered A 20/ from the Turks, so that he now had a haven 
on the Black Sea. Then he twice travelled in various coun- 
tries, especially Holland and England, to learn such things 
as might be useful for his own people. Between his two 
journeys came his war with Charles the Twelfth of Sweden^ 
which in the end turned to the greatest advantage of Russia. 
For Peter got Livonia and the other possessions of Sweden 
east of the Baltic, and so he had a footing on a third sea. 
Within this newly-gained territory he founded his newly- 
made capital of Saint Petersburg^ which thus supplanted 
Moscow^ as Moscow had supplanted the earlier capitals. 
Later in his reign he extended his borders on the other 
Russian sea, the Caspian Sea, at the expense of Persia, He 
took the title of Emperor of all the Russias, which amounted 
to a claim over the Russian provinces held by Poland. In 
the internal state of the country he made many changes, 
bringing the clergy under the control of the civil power, and 
making improvements in many ways, though it must be re- 
membered that improvements of this kind, when made by the 
single will of a despot, do in fact only make his despotism 
stronger. Still Peter is entitled to the honour of having raised 
his country from a very low position in Europe to a very great 
one. His policy was earned oxv b^ his widow Catharine^ 
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who succeeded him in 1725, the Crown of Russia passing, 
like the old Roman Empire, sometimes by will and some- 
times by revolution, without any very certain rule of suc- 
cession. During the greater part of the eighteenth century 
the throne was filled by women, Anne the niece of Peter, 
Elizabeth his daughter, and lastly Catharine the Second^ who 
succeeded in 1762 by the murder of her husband Peter the 
Third, and reigned till 1796. With some checks, Azof for 
instance being twice or thrice lost and won again in the wars 
with the Turks, Russia, notwithstanding its internal revolu- 
tions, went on advancing in the face of other nations. Under 
Catharine the Second the great conquest of Crim Tartary 
was made. Russia now got rid of the last trace of the old 
Tartar dominion, and she again had free access to the Euxine, 
as when Russian fleets threatened Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. But the chief advance towards Western 
Europe was made by the share of Russia in the successive par- 
titions of Poland, The internal government of that country 
was so bad, both the King and the people being subject to a 
tumultuous nobility, that the state grew weaker and weaker. 
The last two Kings, Augtistus Elector of Saxony, son of 
Augustus the Strong, and Stanislaus Poniatowski, a, native 
Pole, were forced on the country by Russia, and attempts at 
internal reform, as being likely to make the kingdom stronger, 
were always checked. At last, in 1772, the Empress Catharine 
of Russia, Frederick the Great of Prussia, and the Empress- 
Queen, as Queen of Hungary — though the last very un- 
willingly — joined together to partition Poland, each taking 
certain provinces. In 1793 another partition was made by 
Russia and Prussia only, and in 1795 Poland was destroyed 
altogether as an independent nation and its remaining terri- 
tory was divided between its three neighbours. But it must be 
remembered that what was then understood by Poland took 
in both the old Kingdom of Poland the Duchy of Lithuania^ 
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and the Russian provinces held by Poland. Russia got 
back most of her old territory, and she took also the greater 
part of Lithuania, Prussia took West Prussia^ the greater 
part of old Poland^ and a small part of Lithuania, Austria 
or Hungary (whichever we are to call it) took the rest of old 
Poland, and, oddly enough, some territory which had once 
been Russian. In the Russian provinces the mass of the 
people were still Russian, and they had often suffered per- 
secution from Poland for cleaving to the Eastern Church. 
This however does not justify the breach of the law of 
nations, and the other two powers, which divided Poland 
itself, had not even thus much of excuse to make. By this 
partition, Russia, which had hitherto stood on the confines 
of Europe, was brought as it were into the middle of the 
continent and into the thick of European affairs. 

9. Northern Europe. — During this time the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms, especially Sweden, were of much less account 
than they had been in the period before it. Neither of them 
now took much share in the general affairs of Europe. 
Sweden had had more than one war with Russia, and in 1743 
she had to give up the district called Carelia on the Gulf 
of Finland, and this time without gaining any territory to 
the west The history of the country is mainly remarkable 
for its internal revolutions. After the changes of 1720 the 
government became almost wholly aristocratic ; but in 1772 
the royal power, with the good will of the mass of the people, 
was set up again. In Denmark meanwhile the government 
remained an absolute monarchy, but the country v^^as on the 
whole well governed and prosperous, and its naval power 
especially was greatly increased. During this time too the 
ever shifting Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein were at last 
wholly united with the Danish Crown, Holstein being held 
as a fief of the Empire, while Sleswick was not. 

10, The Netherlands. — During this time those provinces 
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of the Netherlands which had belonged to Spain were held 
by the House of Austria, while the Seven United Provinces 
remained independent ; but, like Sweden, their importance 
in Europe in the eighteenth century was very much less than 
it had been in the seventeenth. In the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession the United Provinces supported the Queen 
of Hungary, and the Austrian provinces were overrun by the 
French. But when, in 1747, the Dutch territory also was 
invaded, a change in the internal constitution followed, by 
which the Prince of Orange, William the Fourth^ was made 
hereditary Stadholder, During the war between England and 
France which arose out of the revolt of the American colonies, 
there was a short war between England and the United 
Provinces, but both the grounds of quarrel and the terms of 
peace had almost wholly to do with the colonial possessions 
of the two countries. Presently there were disturbances in 
the country and dissatisfaction with the Stadholder, William 
the Fifth, which gave both the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor Joseph the Second excuses for interfering. By 
the end of this time, about 1790, the United Provinces had 
sunk into utter insignificance, being almost wholly under the 
control of Prussia. In the Austrian Netherlands also the 
changes made by Joseph the Second led to revolts. 

II. The Turks. — The power of the Turks during this time 
had altogether ceased to be dreaded by Christian nations. 
The advances of Russia during this time form the greater 
part of the European history of Turkey, but it was not till 
the reign of Catharine the Second that the advantage set 
steadily in on the Russian side, and in the early part of 
the period Turkey was decidedly successful on the side of 
Austria. During the reign of Mahmoud the First, who 
reigned from 1730 to 1754, in a war which began in 1737, 
the Turks, by the Peace of Belgrade in 1739, recovered 
from Austria the city of Belgrade, and all that had been 
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given up by the Peace of Passarowitz, And by this treaty 
Russia was not to keep any fleet in the Black Sea. But in 
the war between Catharine the Second and Mustapha the 
Third, which began in 1769, the advantages were wholly on 
the Russian side. The loss of territory by Turkey during the 
reign of Catharine was great By the Peace of Kcunardji^ in 
1774, the Sultans gave up their superiority over the Tartar 
Khans of the Crimea, The Khan was then recog^nized as an 
independent power, but the country was soon afterwards con- 
quered by Russia. By the next war, which was ended by the 
Treaty of J assy in 1792, the Turkish frontier fell back to the 
Dniester. But almost more important than these losses of 
territory was the system of interference in the internal con- 
cerns of the Sultan's dominions which went on from this time 
on the part of Russia. As the Turkish government grew 
weaker, and as the tribute of children was no longer levied, 
the Christian nations, Greeks, Slavonians, and others, which 
were under the Turkish yoke, began to revolt whenever they 
had a chance. In so doing they were of course always en- 
couraged by Russia, though they seldom really gained any- 
thing by Russian meddling in their affairs. Still this tendency 
of the Christian nations to revolt, and the encouragement 
given to these revolts by Russia, all mark the beginning of a 
new state of things in Eastern Europe, and one which is going 
on still. It should specially be noticed that by the Treaty of 
Kainardji Russia obtained certain rights of interference in 
the Danubian Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
which were under the superiority of the Sultans, without 
forming part of their immediate dominions. In these wars, 
Russia, which sixty years before had had no European haven 
except on the White Sea, was able to send fleets into the 
Mediterranean, She was now fully established, not only as 
one of the chief powers of Europe, but as the ruling power in 
the south-east as well as in the north-east. The Eastern 
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Churchy which had been so long kept down under Maho- 
metan bondage, now again begins to be of importance, as 
being the religion both of the greater part of the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Turks, and also of Russia which pro- 
fessed to be their defender. 

12. The English power in India. — It w^as in the course 
of this period that the great English dominion in India grew 
up out of what were at first the mere mercantile settlements 
of the East India Company. But this was not till after a 
hard struggle with the French, who at one time seemed likely 
to gain the greatest power in the peninsula. In 1746, during 
the war of the Austrian Succession in Europe, Labourdonnais, 
the French governor of the Mauritius, seized Madras, which 
was kept till the end of the war. But meanwhile Dupleix, 
the governor of Pondicherryy the chief French settlement in 
India, formed great schemes of French dominioji in the East, 
and wars went on between the French and the English in 
India, under cover of supporting different native princes. 
These wars did not even stop when France and England 
were at peace, in the time between the two wars of the 
Austrian Succession and the Seven Years* War, In 1756 th6 
English settlement at Calcutta was taken hy Suraj-ad-dowla, 
the Nabob of Bengal, one of the princes who owed a nominal 
vassalage to the Great Mogul. Now it was that many 
Englishmen died in what was called the Black Hole, But 
now came the great advance of the English power under 
Clive and the battle of Plassy in 1757, in which the Nabob, 
with a vast native army and with a -small body of French 
auxiliaries, was utterly overthrown by Clive's little army 
of English and of natives under English discipline. This 
battle laid the real foundation of the English dominion in 
India. But the war with France still went on in Southern 
India with varying success till the Peace of 1763, when Pon- 
aicherry, which had been taken by the English, was restored 
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to the French. Since then it has been commonly 
given back whenever there has been any war bet' 
land and France. But neither the French powe 
nor that of any other European nation has, since t 
Clive, been able to stand up against that of Englat 
that time the English dealings with India have t 
like those of ancient Rome in the Mediterranean la 
state after another has first become dependent 
has been incorporated, jusl as when a kingdom oi 
wealth was made a Roman province. It must I 
bered that all this time the English dominion in 
not in the hands of the English Government, but st 
of the Company. It was only in 1784 that the 
India were brought at all into the hands of 1 
Government by the institution of the Board of 
body acting in the King's name, to control in cei 
the management of affairs by the Company. After 
most famous name in the history of British India v 
the Govern or- General Warren Hastings, who was i 
and tried before the House of Lords on various 1 
oppression and misgovern men t, and was acquitti 
trial which lasted many years. 

13. The Independence of the United States. 
was the last English colony that was founded 
America during this time. The English col 
wholly along the east coast ; the French posse 
Canada and Louisiana hemmed them in to the 1 
west, and the Spanish colony a^ Florida to the soi 
colonies of the different European nations took a h 
in the several wars of the century. In \^^<i Canada 
quered by the English troops, British and colonial 
was memorable for the victory and death of Gene. 
at Quebec. A large French-speaking population i 
wms tbus handed over to E.ng'tish rule, and the Frei 
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ments now no longer stood in the way of the growth of the 
English colonies to the west. By the same treaty of 1763 
Florida was given up by Spain to England, and Louisiana 
was divided between England and Spain, the Mississippi 
being the boundary. The French were thus qi ite shut out 
of North America. Then came the attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to tax the colonies, their revolt, and the 
assistance given them by France, and afterwards by Spain. 
When the colonies in 1776 declared themselves independent, 
^ach colony formed an independent State, joined together 
only by a very lax Confederation. But when the war was 
Dver, a closer union was found necessary, and in 1789 
the constitution of the United States of America^ as a 
perfectly organized Federal commonwealth, remarkably like 
:he constitution of the Achaian League in old times, was fully 
established. Each State kept its independence in its own 
affairs, but the Union formed one nation in all dealings with 
3ther powers. The first President of the new commonwealth 
ivas George Washington, who had been the great leader of 
:he colonists during the war. This constitution was gradu- 
ally accepted by all the States. By the treaty of 1783 Florida 
was given back to Spain, and the late British conquest of 
Canada, with the colonies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, remained part of the British dominions. 
The States were thus hemmed in to the north, and for a 
while to the south also ; but they had free power of growth 
to the west, where new settlements were quickly founded and 
were admitted into the Union as independent States on the 
same terms as the first thirteen. 

14. Summary. — The greatest events during this period are 
thus to be found in the furthest parts of the civilized world. 
The rise of Russia in Eastern Europe, the foundation of the 
English dominion in India, and the establishment of the 
United States in America, are the three greatest events of 
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the time. The>' are more than mere common conquests 
or acquisitiocs of territorr. Each one of them is the real 
beginning of a new state of thirds. The English now fairly 
took their place as the leading peof^ of the earth in 
colonization and distant dominion. The British Empire in 
India \s the greatest example of distant dominion, as dis- 
tinguished from proper colonization, cm the part of any Euro- 
pean power ; and the establishment of the United States as 
an independent power has given to a people of English birth 
and speech the means of growing to far greater extent and 
power than -they could have done if they had remained de- 
pendent on the mother country. Geographical knowledge 
was also greatly increased by the more thorough survey of 
the islands of the Eastern Ocean, including the vast island, 
or rather continent, of Australia, which, just at the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing, opened another 
field for English colonization. France was now altogether 
driven out of the world of distant dominion, and the other 
colonizing powers, Spain^ Portugal, and Holland, could at 
most keep what they had got None of the changes which 
happened in Western Europe at this time were at all on the 
same scale as these, for the gains and losses of the maritime 
powers had been made much less in Europe than in their 
distant possessions. In Europe, the three Western powers, 
England, France^ and Spain, kept nearly the same position 
at the end of the period which they had held at the beginning. 
The United Provinces and the Scandinavian kingdoms had 
fallen from their momentary greatness, and Italy hardly 
existed, except as the battle-field for other powers, and as a 
land in which the younger branches of ruling families might 
be provided for. But the House of Savoy was still pushing 
its way, and it gained some increase of territory by nearly 
evciy fresh treaty of peace. But in Eastern Europe the ad- 
vance oi Russia^ at once against Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, 
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the way in which, from having been cooped up inland, she 
made her way into both the Baltic and the Mediterranean^ 
and became a great and even threatening power, formed 
the greatest European change of the time. Russia, after 
having been thrown back for so many ages, had at last won 
the place which she had tried to win when she attacked Con- 
stantinople in the old times. Her advance is also remarkable 
as bringing into prominence a race and a religion which had 
long been kept in the background. The Slavonic nations 
with whom we have hitherto had most to do, the Poles, Bo- 
hemians, and others, belonged to the Western Church, and 
were more or less closely connected with the Western Empire^ 
But with the rise of Russia, a Slavonic country which got its 
Christianity and civilization wholly from Constantinople, both 
the Slavonic race and the Eastern Church again rise into 
special importance. And so in some sort does the Eastern 
Empire also, by means of the influence which the Russian 
princes, as thie most powerful princes of the Eastern Church, 
were able to exercise on those nations of their own Church, 
both Greek and Slavonic, which were still in bondage to the 
Turks. The advance of Prussia during the same time was 
very important, but it was not so important as this. The 
change was not so sudden, and it was not so great in itself. 
A new German power came to the front in Germany, and it 
has gradually grown to be the head of Germany, much 
in the same way as Wessex grew in England, Castile in 
Spain, and France in Gaul. But its rise did not, like the rise 
of Russia, bring a race and a religion from the background 
to the front. The partition of Poland, in which Russia 
and Prussia had the chief share, stands pretty well by itself 
in history ; disputed and tributary dominions have often 
been divided between several claimants, but there is no other 
case of a great and independent country beln^c\3X\i.^\^'^5K>w^ 
way among its neighbours. These po\\\\c2\ Oc\axv«^^'^ -axs-^N^esfc 
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rise of these new powers were very g^eat events in themselves, 
and they were also closely connected with the stir in men's 
minds which went on during this time. During the eighteenth 
century men were speculating on religion, government, and 
society in a more daring way than they had ever speculated 
on so great a scale before. French and French-speaking 
writers, Voltaire, Rousseau, and others, were leading on men's 
minds towards that general crash of existing things, good and 
bad together, which marks the next period in so large a part 
of Europe. And rulers like the Emperor yoseph, Frederick 
of Prussia, and Caiharifu of Russia helped to the same end. 
For, though they ruled as absolute princes, yet the great 
changes which they made, both good and bad, tended to un- 
settle men's minds, and to make them more ready to break 
with the past altogether. This whole period then was one 
of very great importance, but it was mainly in the way of 
preparation for what was coming. It was a time of great 
advance in both physical and moral science, and one of great 
mechanical discovery. But in most branches of art, learning, 
and original composition the eighteenth century was below 
either the times before or the times after it. It seemed as 
if the world needed to be stirred up by some such general 
crash as was now near at hand. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Character of the time (i) — reign of Lewis the Sixteenth ; the States* 
General of 1789 ; they become the National Assembly (2) — Consti' 
tution of 1 790 ; abolition of monarchy ; National Convention ; 
execution of the King (2) — Reign of Terror ; Robespierre ; estab' 
lishment of the Directory {2)— foreign wars of the Republic ; rise 
of Napoleon Buonaparte {2) — annexations in Germany ^ Italy ^ and 
the Netherlands ; wars in Switzerland and Egypt (2) — Buonaparte 
seizes the chief power as Consul ; character of his rule ; treaties of 
Luneville and Amiens (2, 3) — Buonaparte calls himself Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy (3) — conquests of Buonaparte ; 
his dependeftt Kings (3) — he invades Russia ; liberation of Ger* 
many {'^^—fall of Buonaparte; his return from Elba; battle of 
Waterloo ; his final overthrow (3) — effects of the French Revolution 
in Germany; abolition of the Empire; title of Emperor of 
Austria ; the neiv Kings; the Confederation of the Rhine (4) — 
Buonapartes victories over Prussia and Austria ; greatest extent 
of Buonapartes dominion in Germany {^)— formation of the Ger^ 
man Confederation {^—changes in Italy ; its resettlement at the 
Peace (6) — dealings of Buonaparte with Spain ; Joseph Buonaparte 
made King ; campaigns of the Duke of Wellington; return of 
Ferdinand the Seventh ( 7) — King John of Portugal goes to Brazil; 
liberation of Portugal (7) — changes in the Netherlands ; union of 
the whole Netherlands into one Kingdom (8) — the French in 
Switzerland ; the Helvetic Rept4blic ; the Act of Mediation; for- 
mation of the Swiss Confederation (9) — share of England in the 
general War ; bombardment of Copenhagen (10) — rebellion in 
Ireland ; Union of Great Britain and Ireland (10) — war with the 
United States ; settlement at the Peace {10) — Russian conquest of 
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Finland ; election of Bernadotte in Szveden ; union of Sweden and 
Norway (ii) — affairs of Denmark (ii) — reigns of Paul and 
Alexander in Russia {12)— Peace of Tilsit ; wars with Sweden^ 
Turkey^ and Persia (12) — French invasion of Russia ; Kingdom 
of Poland united with Russia {12)— decay of the Turkish Empire; 
independence of Servia^ Egypi^ and other promnces ; Turkish Toars 
with France and Russia ; accession of Mahmoud (13) — Englisk 
conquests in India ; colonization of Australia (14) — revolutions oj 
Hayti {14)— growth of the United States ; purchase of Louisiana ; 
abolition of slavery in the Northern States (15) — Summary (16). 

I. Character of the Time. — We have now come, we may 
almost say, to our own times, to times which old people still 
living can remember. And these times are times so full of 
matter that it would be vain to try to do more here than to 
point out the general eflfect which the events which then hap- 
pened had on the relations of the states of Europe to one 
another. It was a time which saw such an upsetting of the 
existing state of things everywhere as had never happened 
before in so short a space of time. The centre of every- 
thing during this time is France; and in France at this time 
men did what had never been done before ; that is, they 
went on the fixed principle of changing everything, whether 
it were good or bad, wherever their power reached, both in 
their own country and elsewhere. There was a general 
change of everything, often out of a mere love of change, 
and there was in particular a silly way of imitating old 
Greek and Roman names and ways, even when they were 
nothing to the purpose. But in this general crash the evil 
of the older times was largely swept away as well as the 
good, and means were at least given for a better state of 
things to begin in our own time. 

2. The French Republic. — The events of the French 

Revolution must be told in the special History of France. It 

is enough to say here iVval Lewis the Sixteenth^ the grandson 
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of Lewis the Fifteenth, who succeeded him in 1774, had to 
pay the penahy of the misgovemment of so many Kings who 
had gone before him, and above all of the last two. Now that 
there was such a spirit of thought and speculation about in the 
world, men could no longer bear the abuses of the old French 
system of government, the absolute power of the King and 
the monstrous privileges of the nobles and clergy. The 
finances of the country too were in utter disorder, and 
generally there was need of reform in everything. Lewis the 
Sixteenth, an honest and well-intentioned man, but not strong 
enough for the place in which he found himself, tried hard to 
make things better, though perhaps not always in the wisest 
way. At last, in 1789, the States-General were called to- 
gether, which had not met since 16 14. They were presently 
changed into a National Assembly^ which made the greatest 
changes in everything, abolishing all the old privileges, and 
giving all things as it were a fresh start. Among other 
things they wiped out the old provinces, so many of which 
had once been independent states, and divided the whole 
country into departments, called in a new-fashioned way 
after rivers and mountains. The small part of Elsass which 
remained independent, and the territories of Venaissin and 
Avigno7i in the old Kingdom of Burgundy, which belonged 
to the Popes, were now finally swallowed up by France. 
Then came a time of great confiision and rapid changes. 
In 1790 a new constitution was made, by which the King's 
power was made very small indeed, but the old title of 
King of the French was revived. In 1792 monarchy was 
abolished, and France became a Republic under the National 
Convention; in the next year the King was beheaded, and 
now religion and everything else was swept away. Now 
came the Reign of Terror; one party after another as it rose 
to power put its enemies to death. Among the men who had 
the chief hand in this general destruction was the famous 
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Robespierre, He was a native of Arras in Artois^ but, owing 
to the conquests of Lewis the Fourteenth in the Netherlands, 
his country was now French. But before long a time of 
rather more quiet began under the Directory, Meanwhile 
France was at war with many of the powers of Europe ; for 
Kings began to be afraid of the example of France spreading. 
In 1790 war began with the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
and, directly after the King's execution in 1793, war was 
declared against England also. Thus began the long Wars 
of the French Revolution, in which almost every part of 
Europe took a part at one time or another, and which went 
on, with some stoppages, till 1&15. The first part of the war 
may be looked on as lasting till 1797. It went on in the 
Austrian Netherlands, along the Rhine, and in Italy, and it 
was in the Italian part of the war that Napoleon Buonaparte 
began to make himself famous. He too, like Robespierre, 
was a Frenchman only through the annexations of France, 
being an Italian of Corsica who had to learn the French 
language. His victories in Italy forced the Emperor Francis 
to give up the Austrian Netherlands to France, and Piedmont 
and Savoy were also annexed. This was the way in which 
things went on during the whole time ; sometimes territories 
were actually added to France ; sometimes they were made 
into separate states, nominal republics, which were altogether 
dependent on France. But for the old republics of Europe, 
whether aristocratic or democratic, no more respect was shown 
than for Popes or Kings. As the Emperor had given up so 
large a territory to France, to get something in exchange, he 
joined the French in destroying the ancient commonwealth 
of Venice, and they divided its dominions between them. 
France was wishing to get a power in the east of Europe, 
and therefore took the Ionian Islands as part of her share. 
Then, in 1798, Buonaparte planned an expedition to Egypt, 
and, to get money, the Directory attacked Switzerland^ be- 
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cause Bern was known to have a large treasure. Presently, 
in 1799, another war began against the Emperor, who was 
helped by Russia; this war chiefly went on in Switzerland. 
At home the Directory greatly mismanaged things, and, 
when Buonaparte came back the same year, he was easily 
able to upset it and to take all power into his own hands. An 
old Greek would have said that he made himself Tyrant; but, 
after the fashion of calling everything by Roman names, he 
first called himself Consul and then Emperor; he had a 
Senate and what not, being in truth a still more absolute 
ruler than ever Lewis the Fourteenth had been. 

3. Napoleon Buonaparte. — Buonaparte was now master 
of France, and he came nearer to being master of Europe 
than any other one man had done before. For fifteen years 
the whole continent was in confusion, Kings and kingdoms 
being set up and put down again pretty much as it pleased 
him. But in France itself, though his rule was altogether 
despotic, and though in the end he made himself hateful by 
draining all the resources of the country for his endless wars, 
there can be no doubt that the land gained by having a 
time of quiet after the disorders of the Revolution. He 
restored the Christian religion, and, like Justinian, put out a 
code of laws for his dominions. During the time when he 
called himself Consul^ peace was made with the Empire at 
Luneville in 1801, and with England at Amiens in 1802. 
By the former peace all Germany left of the Rhine was 
given "up to France. The Rhine was in the Roman times 
the boundary between independent Germany and the Roman 
province of Gaul; but the modern kingdom of France had 
never come anywhere near the Rhine till the annexations 
began in Elsass. But now France got the Rhine frontier 
from Basel to its mouth, or we might say, from its 
source to its mouth ; for Switzerland was now merely a 
French dependency. In 1804 Buonaparte called himself 
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Emperor of the French^ and he crowned himself at Paris, 
sending for the Pope to anoint him. In this his object was 
to give himself out as the successor of Charles the Great, 
not merely as the successor of any of the local Kings of 
France. For it was of course part of bis plan that men 
should look, as Frenchmen commonly do, on the great 
German Emperor as a Frenchman. It shows how tho- 
roughly the old notion of the Empire had died out, when 
such a pretence could have any effect on men's minds. 
Since Buonaparte's time the title of Emperor^ which once 
meant so much, has ceased to have any particular meaning. 
Everybody that chooses now calls himself an Emperor; 
the title has even been borne by several adventurers in 
Mexico and the West Indies. But, besides calling him- 
self Emperor of the French, Buonaparte made part of 
Northern Italy into a Kingdom, and called himself King of 
Italy in imitation of the old Emperors. No King of Italy 
had been crowned since the Emperor Charles the Fifth was 
crowned at Bologna, but now Buonaparte was crowned 
again the next year at Milan as King of Italy. Before he 
had taken up these titles, he was again at war with England, 
and he planned an invasion of our island, which he never 
carried out. For the power of France by sea was broken by 
the great naval battle of Trafalgar against the English ; 
from this time Buonaparte did much as he pleased by land, 
but the smallest arm of the sea stopped him everywhere. 
Meanwhile his great land campaigns spread with htde 
stoppage over the years from 1805 to 1809. He now 
brought the greater part of Western Europe more or less 
under his power. He set up his brothers and other de- 
pendents as Kings of Spain ^ Naples^ Holland^ and else- 
where, and he moved them from one kingdom to another, 
or joined their dominions on to France, just as he thought 
good. He cut short the dominions both of Prussia and 
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Austria, and made himself really master of the rest of 
Germany, joining what he pleased to France, and calling 
himself Protector of the rest. In 181 1 his power stood at 
its height. What he called the French Empire took in 
France with all its old conquests, Germany west of the 
Rhine, the Netherlands and the United Provinces^ and 
North-west Germany also, so that the French frontier 
took in Hamburg and Liibeck, and reached to the Baltic. 
At the other end it took in all Western Italy ^ including 
Rome ; the remainder belonged to the Kingdom of Italy ^ of 
which Buonaparte called himself King. Beyond the Ha- 
driatic a large territory, made up of the former possessions 
of Austria and Venice and the Republic of Ragusa^ was 
also part of the French Empire. The Kingdom of Naples 
was held by his brother-in-law Muraty but Sicily and *S'^r- 
dinia were still held by their own Kings, because they were 
islands, and the British fleet could help them. Denmark was 
his ally, and Spai?t was under his brother. But presently de- 
liverance began to come from two quarters. In 18 12 Buona- 
parte thought good to invade Russia, but the climate fought 
against him as well as the people, and he had to come back 
the next year, for the first time, utterly discomfited. The next 
year, 181 3, Germany h^gdiH to rise against him, rather by a 
common impulse of the people than by any act of the govern- 
ments. But -4 ustria, Prussia, Sweden, and most of the smaller 
German states, gradually joined against him. Germany was 
now set free in the great battle of Leipzig, Meanwhile, ever 
since 1808, when Joseph Buonaparte had been gent to be 
King of Spain, the British troops had been engaged in the 
deliverance of the peninsular kingdoms. Now it was that 
the Duke of Wellington won his great victories over several 
of Buonaparte's best generals. In 1814 the AIHes entered 
France on both sides, the English from the south, the other 
powers from the east Several battles were fought at bot^L. 
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ends of the country. At last Paris was taken, Buonaparte 
abdicated, and he was allowed to hold the little island oiElba^ 
keeping the title of Emperor. The French people were now 
quite weary of him, and they gladly welcomed the restora- 
tion of the old royal family in the person of the last King's 
brother, who called himself Lewis the Eighteenth. But 
in the next year, 1815, Buonaparte came back ; he was 
received by the army, and reigned again for a few months, 
till the Allies again gathered their forces, and he was over- 
thrown for ever by the English and Prussians at Waterloo. 
He now abdicated again, but this time he was not trusted 
to remain anywhere in Europe, but was kept in ward for 
the rest of his days in the island of Saint Helena, a British 
possession in the Atlantic between Africa and America. The 
wars of the French Revolution were now over. By a series 
of treaties made at Paris and Vienna, the boundaries of the 
different states of Europe were settled afresh, and France 
had to give up the conquests which she had made during 
the republic and in the time of Buonaparte. The boundaries 
of the restored kingdom did not greatly differ from what 
they had been before the wars of the Revolution began. 

4. The Fall of the Empire. — The part of Europe which, 
next to France itself, was most affected by the French Revolu- 
tion was Germany. The changes in Italy were in themselves 
equally great, but Italy had already been partitioned out over 
and over again, while Germany had never before fallen under 
a foreign dominion. It was during this time that the old state 
of things, and the old ideas which had lasted so long, came 
finally to an end. The Roman Empire and the Kingdom of 
Germany were now abolished even in name.. First of all, as 
we have seen, the Austrian Netherlands, which were now 
pretty well separated from the Empire, and all Germany 
west of the Rhine, including the three great Archbishop- 
ricks of Mainz, Koln^ and Trier, and the old royal city of 
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Aachen^ were all added to France. Meanwhile the princes 
who lost their dominions by the Peace of Luneville were 
allowed to make up for it at the cost of the bishopricks 
and free cities east of the Rhine, and a new electorate of 
Hessen-Cassel was made, whose Elector, as it turned out, 
never had any one to elect. In 1804., as soon as Buonaparte 
began to call himself Emperor of the French, Francis the 
Second^ being Emperor-elect of the Romans and King of 
Germany, began to call himself Hereditary Emperor of 
Austria y whatever that meant. And in 1805, after the war 
had begun again and after the Austrians and Russians 
had lost the great battle of Austerlitz, the Emperor made 
a treaty with Buonaparte at Pressburg, which is drawn up 
between the Emperor of Germany and Austria and the 
Emperor of the Frefuh and King of Italy, It was time 
that the Empire should come to an end when its chief had 
in this way forgotten who he was. And so it happened 
within two years. Many of the German princes had by this 
time joined Buonaparte. They declared themselves indepen- 
dent of the Empire, and they began to call themselves by 
higher titles. King of Bavaria^ King of Wurttemberg^ and 
so forth. They then made themselves into the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, which was put under the protection 
of Buonaparte, and they added to their dominions such of 
the remaining free cities and smaller principalities as 
they thought good. This was in 1806, and in the same 
year the Emperor Francis formally resigned the Empire 
altogether, and no Roman Emperor has since been chosen 
Thus the old Kingdom of Germany y which had gone on ever 
since the division of the dominions of Charles the Great, 
and the Roman Empire, which had gone on in one shape or 
another ever since Augustus Caesar, came at last to an end. 
The Kingdom of Burgundy was now wholly forgotten, and 
all of it was now either annexed to France or, being part of 
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Switzerland, was quite under French influence. As for the 
third kingdom, that of Italy ^ we have seen that Buonaparte 
called himself by its name, though by the Treaty of Press- 
burg he promised that France and Italy should not be joined 
again after his time. Thus all traces of the old state of 
things passed away. But the former Emperor Francis still 
went on calling himself Emperor of Austria^ and his suc- 
cessors in the Kingdom of Hungary, the Archduchy of 
Austria, and his other hereditary dominions, have gone on 
doing so ever since. 

5. The Settlement of Germany. — The union of the Ger- 
man States, which had been so lax ever since the Peace of 
Westphalia, now quite passed away. Buonaparte had now to 
deal with the separate states which had not submitted to him. 
Prussia had made a separate peace long before, and now, in 
1806, the King Frederick William the Third vciSiA^ a league 
with France by which he obtained the Electorate of Hanover^ 
which belonged to the King of Great Britain. But the yoke 
of the French alliance was too hard to bear, and virar broke 
out between France and Prussia, in which Prussia was sup- 
ported by Saxony, Now came the great battle of yena^ in 
which the Prussians and their allies were utterly defeated. 
Saxony now gave way, and the Elector was made King 
and joined the Confederation of the Rhine. In the next 
year Prussia was cut short at the Peace of Tilsit j her 
western dominions and some other districts were made 
into a Kingdom of Westphaha, of which Buonaparte made 
his brother Jerome King, while the Polish possessions of 
Prussia, except West Prussia, were made into a Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, which was given to the new King of 
Saxony. Austria meanwhile, having again ventured on war 
in 1809, was overthrown at Wagram, and had to yield her 
south-western dominions to France and Bavaria, being thus 
quite cut off from Italy and the Hadriatic. Lastly, North- 
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western Germany, including the free citiesrof Lubeck, Bremen^ 
and Hamburg^ was altogether joined on to France. To 
crown all, the German states were made to send men 
to help in Buonaparte's attack on Russia. Then, in 18 13, 
came the uprising of the German people, which the German 
governments had to join one after another. And lastly, in 
1 8 15, at the Congress of Vienna the state of Germany 
was finally settled as it stayed till a few years back. There 
was no longer an Emperor or a King of Germany, but 
the German princes and free cities, of which last four only, 
Lubeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and Frankfurt, were left, formed 
themselves by a lax Federal tie into the German Confedera- 
tion, Many of the small States were swallowed up, and the 
boundaries of all were settled afresh. And it should be 
marked that several of the chief princes who were members 
of the Confederation joined it for parts of their dominions, 
but not for all. Francis of Austria, who had been Emperor, 
and his successors, were to be Presidents of the Confedera- 
tion; they joined it for the Kingdom of Bohemia, the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, the County of Tyrol, &c., but not for the 
Kingdom of Hungary or their other dominions out of Germany. 
So the greater part of the Prussian dominions were within 
the Confederation, but the Kingdom of Prussia itself, that is 
East Prussia and the Polish provinces, lay out of it. So too 
the Kings of Great Britain, Denmark, and the Netherlands 
— a new kingdom to be presently spoken of — were mem- 
bers of the Confederation for Hanover (which was now 
called a kingdom), Holstein and Lauenburg, and Liizelburg 
severally. The German princes whom Buonaparte had set 
up as Kings, those of Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and Saxony y 
kept their titles ; but as the King of Saxony had stuck to 
Buonaparte as long as he could, a large part of his kingdom 
was added to Prussia. All the princes promised free consti- 
tutions to their people, but most of them forgot to give 
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6. Italy. — Italy was as much tossed to and fro during 
these times as Germany. It is hardly worth while to mention 
all the little commonwealths and principalities which were 
set up and put down. The first conquests from Austria and 
Venice were made into the Cisalpine Republic^ which was 
afterwards changed into Buonaparte's Kingdom of Italy. A 
large part, at last taking in Rome itself, was, after many 
shiftings, a Ligurian Republic^ a Kingdom of Etruria^ and 
what not, joined on to France, and the Pope, Pius the 
Seventh, was got into Buonaparte's power. In the South, 
first Buonaparte's brother Joseph and then his brother-in- 
law Murat held the Kingdom of Naples, When things were 
settled in 1815, the princes who had lost their dominions 
came back again. The King of the Two Sicilies, who had 
all along kept the island, got back the continental kingdom 
also. So the King of Sardinia got back Piedmont and 
Savoy, and the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and the lesser 
principalities were set up again, and the Pope again held 
Rome and his old temporal dominions. But the common- 
wealths were not set up again. Lucca became a Duchy; 
Genoa was joined on to Piedmont, and the Duchy of Milan 
and the Venetian dominions, which had changed their names 
so often, were made into the Kingdom of Lombardy and 
Venice, and joined on to Austria. Only little San Marino 
kept its freedom. Thus Germany and Italy both remained 
disunited, cut up among a number of absolute princes. But 
there was this difference between them : the German princes 
were Germans, and the country had a certain unity, however 
lax, in the Confederation. But Italy was altogether cut up. 
A large part was held by Austria and by the Pope, and the 
other Kings and Dukes were not real Italian princes, but 
all looked to Austria as their chief Piedmont indeed was 
held by a native prince, but its governrnent still was despotic 
This was the third time — under Charles the Fifth, under 
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Charles the Sixth, and again under Francis the Second — 

that the House of Austria had the chief power in the Italian 

peninsula. 

7. Spain and Portugal. — Under Charles the Third, who 

had been King of the Two Sicilies, Spain went on greatly . 

recovering itself, as it had done before under Philip the Fifth. 

In the reign of Charles the Fourth, under the administration of 

Godoy, when the French Revolution began, Spain at first acted 
against France ; but afterwards, in 1796, she joined France 
against England and Portugal, as she did again when war 
broke forth once more in 1 803. Buonaparte presently began to 
meddle in Spanish affairs, and he caused the King to abdicate 
in 1807. He then moved his brother Joseph from Naples to 
Spain, but the patriotic Spaniards proclaimed Ferdinand the 
Seventh, the son of the late King, though he was actually in 
Buonaparte's hands. Then came the great struggle in which 
the French were finally driven out of the Peninsula by the 
English victories. In 18 14 the lawful King Ferdinand came 
back, but he overthrew the free constitution which had 
been made during his captivity, and reigned as an absolute 
monarch. Meanwhile Portugal, the old ally of England, 
was overrun by the French, and John the Sixth, the King or 
rather Regent for his mother Maria^ left Portugal for the 
^reat Portuguese colony of Brazil, where he went on reign- 
ing, and did not return to Portugal till after the peace. The 
Portuguese at home meanwhile shared in the war of inde- 
pendence along with the English and Spaniards. 

8. The Netherlands. — The Austrian Netherlands, as we 
lave seen, were conquered and joined to France, with which 
:hey remained united till the Peace. The Seven United 
Provinces were in 1795 turned into a dependent common- 
vealth called, the Batavian Republic^ which in 1806 was 
umed into a kingdom for Buonaparte's brother L€wis^ "fc^ 
Q 1 810 Buoiiapaite took his biotVict «.^vj^ "^x^^ \$>5Nfc^ 
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Holland and the other provinces to France. At the Peace 
the whole Netherlands, except the districts which had been 
conquered by Lewis the Fourteenth, which France was allowed 
to keep, were formed into a Kingdom of the NetherlandSy 
under William Prifice of Orange^ who also held the Grand 
Duchy of Liizelburg or Luxemburg within the German 
Confederation. 

9. Switzerland. — The old state of things in Switzerland^ 
the Confederation of the Thirteen Cantons surrounded by 
their allied and subject states, went on till 1798, when the 
French came to seize the treasure at Bern. This had the 
good effect of releasing the Romance-speaking people of 
Vaud from the yoke of Bern, but the French went on to 
invade the democratic cantons also. They now set up what 
they called the Helvetic Republic^ which took in the old 
cantons and most of their allies and subjects. But they 
were no longer to be a Federal state in which each 
member is independent in its internal affairs ; the Helvetic 
Republic was a single commonwealth in which the cantons 
were no more than departments. Geneva and some other of 
the allied districts were added to France, some now, and 
some afterwards in Buonaparte's time. But, as the new 
Republic did not suit the Swiss people, who were used to 
a Federal constitution, Buonaparte in 1803, by the Act fij 
Mediation^ gave them a better constitution, in which the 
old cantons and several new ones were joined together as 
separate states, but on equal terms, without the old distinc- 
tions of confederates, allies, and subjects. Now for the first 
time there were independent Romance-speaking cantons as 
distinguished from allies and subjects, Buonaparte kept 
Switzerland altogether dependent on France, but on the whde 
he treated it somewhat better than he did other countries. 
At the peace, Geneva and the other districts which had 
been joined on to France viere set free, and the Swiss Con- 
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federatio7t of twenty-two cantons was formed, though with 
very lax union among themselves. The neutrality of the 
Confederation was acknowledged, as was also that of the 
northern part of Savoy ^ which had once belonged to Bern. 
This, with the rest of Savoy, went back to the King of 
Sardinia, and it was not to be given away to any power 
except Switzerland. 

ID. Great Britain and Ireland. — The external history of 
our own country chiefly consists of the long war with France, 
with the short stoppage after the Peace of Amiens, England 
was the one enemy whom Buonaparte could never cajole or 
win over, as, at one time or another, he did all 'the powers of 
the Continent. She was the object of his special hatred, and 
he did all that he could to ruin her trade, by forbidding, when 
he was at the height of his power after the Peace of Tilsit, 
all dealings between England and any continental state. 
But England kept her power by sea, and, except the great 
campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in Spain and Portugal, 
it was by sea that the English share in the war was carried 
on. The great victories of Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile 
in 1798 and at Trafalgar in 1805, altogether broke the naval 
power of France, and of Spain, which at Trafalgar was joined 
with France. Equally successful, but less righteous, were 
the two attacks on Denmark in 1801 and 1806, in which 
latter Copenhagen was bombarded. Meanwhile there was a 
rebellion in Ireland in 1798, the suppression of which was 
followed by the union of the Kingdom and Parliament of 
Ireland -mika that of Great Britain in 1800, when the title of 
King of France^'which had been borne ever since the time of 
Edward the Third, was at last dropped. Towards the end 
of the great war with France there was unhappily a war with 
the United States from 1 813 to 181 5. By the final Peace 
England, as usual, kept large distant conquests, but she 
gained no territory in Europe, except the island of Malta^ 

Z 2 
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which, up to the French Revolution, had belonged to the 
Knights of Saint yohn, and that of the Frisian island of 
Heligoland^ a possession of Denmark, The Ionian Islands 
also, part of the old Venetian dominion in Greece, were made 
into a Republic, under a protectorate on the part of England 
which did not differ much from actual sovereignty. 

II. The Scandinavian Kingdoms. — At the beginning of 
the French Revolution the reigning King of Sweden^ Gusta- 
vus the Thirds was engaged in a war with Russia, which led 
to no change on either side. He also increased the royal 
power, but he was murdered in 1792. The next King, Gusta- 
vus the Fourth, was more zealous than anybody else against 
Buonaparte and the French, but he had no means of doing 
any great things, and he contrived to offend all other powers 
and his own subjects as well. Russia now conquered all 
Finland, and in 1809 the King was deposed and the free con- 
stitution was restored, without either the despotism or the 
oligarchy which had of late prevailed by turns. As the new 
King, Charles the Thirteenth, had no children, the Swedes 
chose Bemadotte, one of Buonaparte's generals, to be Crown 
Prince and to succeed to the kingdom at his death. In 1813 
Bemadotte joined in the war of liberation in Germany, and 
led the Swedish troops against his old master. As Sweden 
had taken the part of the Allies, while Denmark had been 
on the side of France, it was settled at the peace that Nor- 
way, which had all this time been joined to Denmark, should 
be joined to Sweden, to make up for the loss of F'inland, 
which was kept by Russia. But the Norwegians withstood 
this arrangement; they chose a Danish prince for their 
King, and they made themselves the freest constitution of 
any state in the world that has a King at alL They were 
so far conquered that they had to accept the union with 
Sweden, but they were joined only as a perfectly indepen- 
dent kingdom, keeping its new constitution. Meanwhile 
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Denmark still remained an absolute monarchy. When the 
Empire came to an end, Denmark incorporated its German 
duchy of Holstein with the kingdom. At the Peace Den- 
mark obtained the small piece of Pomerania which was held 
by Sweden ; but this was presently given up to Prussia in 
exchange for the Duchy of Lauenburg, and the King of 
Denmark became a member of the German Confederation 
for the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, 

12. Russia and Poland. — After the death of Catharine 
the Second in 1796, her son Paul succeeded. In his time 
the Russian armies acted with those of Austria in the cam- 
paigns of Italy and Switzerland, but Paul soon afterwards 
made a separate peace with Buonaparte. Paul seems to have 
been quite mad, and he was murdered in 1801. His son 
Alexander remained at peace with France till 1805, when he 
again joined with Austria, but, after the overthrow of both 
Austria and Prussia, he made peace with Buonaparte at 
Tilsit, and a small part of the Lithuanian possessions of 
Prussia was added to Russia. Alexander and Buonaparte 
seemed to have pretty well agreed to divide Europe between 
them, as if they were to be the Eastern and Western 
Emperors, Russia and France remained at peace for six 
years, during which time Finland was conquered from 
Sweden and a war was waged with the Turks, in which the 
Russian frontier was advanced to the Danube, much as, long 
before, the French frontier had reached the Rhine. By another 
war which went on at the same time with Persia, Russia 
gained a large territory' in the land between the Euxine and 
Caspian Seas. At last, in 181 2, came the French inva- 
sion of Russia, which led to the fall of Buonaparte, and 
Russia took a leading part in the last wars in which he was 
overthrown. At the general Peace the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, which Buonaparte had formed out of the Polish 
provinces of Prussia, and to which the Polish territory 
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gained by Austria at the last partition bad been added, 
was taken away from the King of Saxony» The Grand 
Duchy of Posen was given back to Prussia* The rest 
was made into a Kingdom of Poland^ with a constitution 
of its own, which was united with Russia as a separate 
state, like Sweden and Norway, or like Great Britain and 
Ireland just before the union. The city of Cracow, the 
old capital of Poland, which stood at the meeting of the 
dominions of the three powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
was made into a separate commonwealth, under the protec- 
tion of all of them. The new Kingdom of Poland did not 
differ very much in extent from the old kingdom before its 
union with Lithuania and its conquests from Prussia. It 
did not take in all that had belonged to the old Poland, but 
it took in some other lands which had not been part of it. 

13. The Turks,— Sultan Selim the Third came to the 
throne in 1789, while Turkey was engaged in the war with 
Russia and Austria which was ended by the Peace of yassy. 
He had to struggle against enemies on every side. The 
Turkish power had now got very weak, and many of the 
subject nations. Christian and Mahometan, were seeking for 
independence. Many of the distant Pashas in Europe and 
Asia seemed likely to set up for themselvesj^just as happened 
at the breaking up of the Caliphate and of the Mogul Empire. 
Especially the Christians of Servia revolted in 1806 under 
Czerni George (that is, BlcLck George), Servia was conquered 
again in 181 3, but in 181 5 it again revolted under Milosh 
Odrenowitz, and it was after a while acknowledged as a 
separate, though in some degree dq)€ndent, state, as it still 
remains. And in Czemagora or Montenegro^ the small moun- 
tain land on the borders of the old Turkish and Venetian 
possessions, the Christians had never submitted, and they 
kept up a constant warfare with the Turks. So did the 
Clihstian Suliots in Epeiios and their Mahometan neighbour 
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Alt Pasha of Joannina ; and the Mamelukes in Egypt were 
practically independent. In the midst of all this came the 
successive French and Russian wars, and it was of course 
the interest of Russia to stir up discontent everywhere among 
the subject nations, and especially to put herself forward as 
the protector of all who belonged to the Eastern Church. 
In the war with France both Russia and England naturally 
took the Turkish side, and it was by English help that the 
French were driven out of Syria and Egypt. In the war 
with Russia, equally naturally as things stood then, England 
was on the Russian and France on the Turkish side. But 
Sehm, who was a reformer, was deposed in 1 807 and pre- 
sently murdered, and then came Mahmoiid the Second, 
whose reign lasted till 1839, taking in great events which 
will come in the next chapter. 

14. British Possessions abroad. — It was during this time 
that the English dominion was practically spread over nearly 
all India. During the administrations of the Marquess Corn- 
wallis and the Marquess Wellesley as Governors-General, 
the greater part of the country was eithet annexed to the 
English dominions or brought wholly under British influence. 
In the course of the war large conquests were also made 
among the French, Dutch, and Spanish possessions, and by 
these means England acquired Ceylon, the great colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius or Isle of France, 
several of the West India islands, and a small territory in 
South America. Colonization was also beginning in Austra- 
lia and in the neighbouring island of Tasmania or Vafi 
DieTnen^s Land, Meanwhile we may mention, though it did 
not happen in any British colony, that in the island of Saint 
Domingo, Hispaniola, or Hayti, which, at the beginning of 
the Revolution, was held partly by France and partly by 
Spain, the negroes in both parts set up for themselves. A 
number of revolutions followed in imitation of those in 
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Europe ; sometimes republics were set up, while sometimes 
a successful negro called himself Emperor in Hayti, just as 
Buonaparte did in France. 

15. The United States. — The new Constitution of the 
United States came into force in the same year that the 
French Revolution begaii, and for about sixty years a remaii- 
able succession of able nilers filled the office of President. 
The republic grew and prospered, and a g^eat number of 
new States arose, especially in the lands to the West. But 
one territory was added in a different way. Spain had liow 
given up her possessions in Louisiana to France, and in 
1803 the whole of the French possessions in North America 
were bought by the United States. The States thus gained, 
not only the territory which forms the present State of 
Louisiana, but a claim to all the lands beyond the Missis- ij 
sippi lying south of the British and north of the Spanial^ 
settlements. Out of this territory a great number of new 
States have gradually been made. During this time too 
negro slavery was done away with in the Northern States 
of the Union, but not in the Southern, Out of this dif- 
ference mainly came the disputes between the Northern 
and Southern States which have been so important in late 
years. 

1 6. Summary. — Thus, in the space of about five-and-twenty 
years, Europe was more changed than it had ever been before 
in the same space of time. The great wonder of these times 
was that, in France itself and in all the countries which were 
brought altogether under French influence, old ideas and 
old institutions were utterly swept away in a way that never 
happened at any other time. It followed of course that much 
that was good and much that was bad perished together. 
France itself since the Revolution has never had a govern- 
ment of any kind that could last for any time. But, on the 
other hand, none of the ever-shifting French governments 
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have brought in anything like the abuses and oppressions of 
the old monarchy. So in other countries, where the old 
governments went on or where the kings came back again at 
the general peace, though the restored princes often forgot 
their promises and went on reigning as despots, yet men 
in general had learned lessons which they never forgot, and 
which bore fruit afterwards. Even where there was no great 
political change, there was a wide social change ; and we 
may say generally that, since the French Revolution, there 
has been no part of Europe where the people have been so 
utterly down-trodden as they were in many parts before. 
Thus serfage^ answering to villainage in the old times in 
England, has been abolished wherever it still went on, 
though in Russia this has been only done quite lately by 
the present Emperor. And, though no man ever did more 
than both Buonaparte himself and the Allies who overthrew 
him in parting out nations to this and that ruler without 
asking their leave, yet during all this time ideas were grow- 
ing up which have taught men that such things should not 
be done. So again, though the union both of Germany and 
of Italy was not to happen at once, yet the wars of Buona- 
parte led men in both countries in different ways to feel 
more strongly than they had ever felt before that all Ger- 
mans and all Italians were really countrymen, and that they 
ought to be more closely joined together. As for particular 
changes, France came out at the- end of the war with nearly 
the same boundaries and under the same dynasty which she 
had at the beginning, but with her internal state utterly 
changed. England had raised her own position in Europe 
to the highest pitch ; her European territory had been in- 
creased only by a small island or two, but she had vastly 
increased her colonial dominions. Germany, had changed 
in everything ; the Empire was gone, and, after the time of 
confusion, a lax Confederation had at last arisen, in which 
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it could not fail that the two great states of Austria and 
Prussia would strive for the mastery. Italy was still cut 
up into a crowd of small states ; Austria held a large part 
of Northern Italy, and had a commanding influence every- 
where. Spain had got back her old dynasty. Portugal 
might be said to have become a dependency of Brazil^ 
instead of Brazil being a dependency of Portugal j this is 
the only case of a state of the Old World being governed 
from the New. Switzerland had got rid of the old distinc- 
tions, and a Confederation on equal terms had been made. 
The whole of the Netherlands, less happily, were joined into 
a single kingdom. Sweden finally withdrew from the lands 
east and south of the Baltic, but the whole of the greater 
Scandinavian peninsula came under one ruler, though its 
two parts remained distinct kingdoms, Norway keeping her 
new and very free constitution. Russia had grown at all 
points, and Poland had been restored in a kind of way, 
though not a way at all likely to last. In the New World 
the great English-speaking commonwealth was fast advanc- 
ing. And this time, as commonly happens in times of great 
general stir, was a time of great inventions and of great 
writers in various ways. Germany above all now thoroughly 
awoke, and both her learned men and her original writers 
began to take the place which they have ever since kept. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE REUNION OF GERMANY AND ITALY. 

Character of the presmt time : stronger feeling of nationality ; change 
in the nature of wars (i) — revolutions in France ; reign of Lewis 
the Eighteenth ; illegal acts and deposition of Charles the Tenth ; 
Revolution of July (2) — reign of Louis-Philippe; attempts of 
Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte (2) — Revolution of Felfruary ; Louis- 
Philippe driven out; the second Republic ; administration of 
Cavaignac (2) — Louis^Napolcon Buonaparte chosen President ; he 
seizes absolute power and calls himself Emperor (2) — his wars with 
Russia and Austria ; Savoy and Nizza taken from Italy (3) — he 
attacks Prussia ; Prussia supported by cUl Germany ; victories of 
the Germans ; Buonaparte taken prisoner ; Paris taken; Elsass 
recovered by Germany (3) — the third Republic ; the Commune of 
Paris ; administration of M. Thiers (3) — steps towards the union 
of Germany; the Zollverein — revolutions of 1848 (4) — war between 
Prussia and Austria ; formation of the North-German Confedera' 
tion ; Austria shut out of Germany (4) — union of Germany against 
France ; the southern states join the Confederation; King William 
chosen Emperor (4) — disturbances in Italy ; dominion of Austria ; 
reign of Charles-Albert in Sardinia (5) — reign of Pius the Ninth; 
revolutions and wars of i^^^ ; the new republic suppressed {^) — 
constitutional reign of Victor-Emmanuel in Sardinia ; his second 
war with Austria; help given by France ; French attetnpts to divide 
Italy (5, 6) — the Italian States join Sardinia ; exploits of Gari- 
baldi ; Victor- Emmanuel chosen King of Italy ; the Pope kept cU 
Rome by the French (6) — Italy joins Prussia against Austria; re- 
covery of Venice (6) — recovery of Rome (6) — reign of Ferdinand the 
Fifth of Hungary ; revolutions in Hungary and Au^tna; Hungary 
conquered by Russian help (7) — reforms after the war with Prussia; 
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Francis yoseph King of Hungary (7) — weakniss of the Turks; 
Greek War of Independence ; kUtle of Navarino ; kingdom of 
Greece (8) — Tvars between Turkey and Russia ; independence of 
Egypt (9) — Crimean War ; a^airs of the Danubian Principalities 
(9) — union of Russia and Poland; revolts of the Poles under 
Nicholas and Alexander the Second ; serfage abolished ; suppres- 
sion of the republic of Cracow ( 10) — reign of Ferdinand the Seventh 
in Spain; revolts on behalf of the Constitution; intervention of 
France (ii) — civil war on the death of Ferdinand ; reign and de- 
position of Isabel ; election of Amadeus of Itcdy (i\) — reT/oluHons 
and civil wars of Portugal ; reign of Donna Maria (11) —separa- 
tion of Belgium and the Netherlands; affairs of Luxemburg (12) — 
changes of government in the Swiss Cantons ; war of the Catholic 
and Protestant Cantons ; establishment of the Federal Canstitutum 
(13) — Denmark becomes a constitutional state ; disputes between 
Denmark and the Duchies ; Sleswick and Holstein joined to 
Prussia (14) — affairs of Swaien and Norway ; reforms in Sweden 
(15) — affairs of Great Britain; less interference in continental 
affairs than before ; extension and increased independence of the 
British Colonies; abolition of slavery (16) — wars and mutiny in 
India : the government transferred from the Company to the Crown 
(16)— firm union of all Great Britain; troubles in Irdand; 
measures for its benefit (16) — revolt of the Spanish colonies in 
America ; revolutions of Mexico (17) — separation of Brazil from 
Portugal {1%)— advance of the United States ; secession and re- 
conquest of the Southern States ; abolition of slavery (19) — Sum- 
mary (20). 

I. Character of the Time. — We have now come altogether 
to our own times, and there is so much to tell that we must 
try to cut our tale very short indeed. A long time of peace 
has been followed by a time full of wars. And there is much 
to mark in these latest wars. Military science has greatly 
advanced, and the means of getting about have been greatly 
improved. It has therefore followed that wars have been, on 
the one hand, carried on y/\IYi is\Me\i ^eater armies, but that, 
on the other hand, they Vvav^ "b^^i^ \staM^N. x^ "ww ^\n.^'\sw -*. 
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much shorter time than formerly. There has been no Thirty 
Years' War, not even a Seven Years' War, in our time. There 
has also been a much stronger feeling of nationality than 
there ever was before. Some nonsense has been talked about 
this matter, because it is not always easy to say what makes 
a nation. For, though language proves more than any other 
one test, it will not always do by itself. Thus in Switzer- 
land four languages are spoken : yet the Swiss certainly 
make one nation. But, when men thoroughly feel them- 
selves to be one nation, when they wish to come together as 
such and to get rid of the dominion of foreigners, it is clearly 
right that they should be able to do so. Now this is what 
men have been striving to do in different parts of Europe in 
our own time more than they ever did before : and this 
feeling has been shown above all things in the steps 
that have been taken for the joining together of the great 
nations of Germany and Italy, which had been so long 
split up into a number of small states. This change is the 
greatest event of our times ; but it will perhaps be better 
understood if we first run through the changes that have 
happened in France, as they have had so much to do with 
the history of the other countries, but we must tell the tale 
in as few words as may be. 

2. Revolutions in France. — After the final overthrow of 
Buonaparte, Lewis the Eighteenth came back again, and 
reigned as a constitutional King, but many of those who 
came with him would gladly have had the old state of things 
back again, when the King ruled as he pleased, and when 
the nobles and clergy were set up above the rest of the 
nation. Of this sort was his brother, the next King Charles 
the Tenths who was the last who was crowned at Rheims, 
and the last who called himself King of France, For when, in 
1830, he put out some ordinances which were wholly against 
the law, the people of Paris rose, and King Charles 
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driven out in the Revolution of July, We may mark in all 
these changes how the one city of Paris always acts, and how 
the rest of France accepts what it does. This time, when 
the King was driven out, his cousin Louis-Philippe Duke of 
Orleans was made King, with the old title of King of the 
French, and with a freer constitution. France was not 
engaged in any great wars during the time of these three 
Kings ; only in Africa the piratical power of Algiers was put 
down, and all that part of the coast of Africa became a 
French dominion. After some revolts at Lyons and Paris 
early in his reign, Louis- Philippe reigned quietly till 1848; 
only twice in his reign Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, a nephew 
of the first Buonaparte, tried to make a disturbance. The 
first time he was allowed to go free ; the second time he was 
imprisoned, but he escaped. But in 1848 the King's govern- 
ment had become impopular, and in February of that year 
he was driven out, as Charles the Tenth had been. This 
time a Republic was set up, and in June there was a second 
revolt in Paris of the more extreme republicans, which was 
put down by General Cavaignac. But when the President of 
the Republic was to be chosen, Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who had been allowed to come back, was chosen by many 
votes over Cavaignac, He was chosen President for four 
years, and he swore to be faithful to the Republic But at the 
end of the third year, in December 1851, with the help of the 
army, he seized upon the government, as his uncle haid done, 
calling himself President for ten years with nearly absolute 
power. The National Assembly, which passed a vote to 
depose him, was dissolved by force ; many men were killed, 
and others were sent to the unhealthy colony of Cayenne, 
while most of the chief men of the country were imprisoned 
for a while. A year after, in December 1852, he called him- 
self Emperor, as his uncle had done before him. 
3. The Wars of France, — ^When Louis-Napoleon Buona^ 
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parte took the title of Emperor, he gave out that the Empire 
should be peace, but there have been wars in Europe ever 
since, in which France has taken the chief part. In 1854, 
when a quarrel again arose between Russia and Ttirkey^ 
France and England both joined in the war against Russia 
and shared in the victories over the Russians in the Crimea, 
In 1859, when there was a dispute between Austria and Sar- 
dinia, France made war upon Austria, and it was given out 
that France would free Italy from the Alps to the Hadriatic, 
But when the French armies reached the strong fortress of 
Verona, all that was done was to make a peace with 
Austria, by which Italy was freed only as far as the Mincio, 
At the same time the two provinces of Nizza and Savoy ^ the 
remaining Burgundian possessions of the King of Sardinia, 
were given to France. This new possession took in the 
districts whose neutrahty had been guaranteed, and which, 
according to old treaties, if they ever passed from Sardinia, 
were to pass to Switzerland. Lastly, in 1870 France declared 
war upon Prussia^ the reason given being that there had 
been talk of giving the Crown of Spain to a distant kins- 
man of the King of Prussia. But Prussia was supported 
by all Germany. The French crossed the German frontier, 
but they were driven out in a few days, and then the German 
armies entered France, and won a series of victories, 
Buonaparte himself became a prisoner. Meanwhile he was 
declared deposed, and a Republic was again set up in 
Paris. Paris was besieged, and surrendered to the Ger- 
'mans, and a treaty was made by which, besides the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, nearly all Elsass, together 
yrith that part of Lorraine where German is spoken and 
also the strong fortress of MetZy were given back to Ger- 
many. Thus Strassburg and the other German places 
which had been gradually taken by France have become 
German again, and the French frontier, which first reached 
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the Rhine in 1643. is now kept quite away firom it. Soon 
aller the peace with Gennany, Paris was held by the Com- 
munisis or extreme RepuhlicanSy and the city had again to be 
besieged and taken by the Government of the new Republic 
under the President M. Thiers^ who was at one time chief 
minister under King Louis-PhiUppe. 

4. The Union of Germany. — ^The German princes who 
were set up again at the Peace, mostly forgot their promises 
of setting up constitutional governments ; still the national 
spirit largely tended towards progress and union. And one 
great step towards it was taken as Prussia gradually, from 1818 
onwards, became the centre of a commercial union among 
the German states, the members of which agreed to levy no 
duties on merchandise passing from one state to another, 
but to levy them only at the common frontier. This union, 
called the Zollverein, was gradually joined by most of the 
German states. In 1848 there were revolutions over the most 
part of Europe, and among them in Prussia, Austria, and 
most of the German states ; an attempt was made at the same 
time to join Gennany together under an Emperor and a 
common Parliament, instead of the lax Confederation which 
had gone on since 181 5. But, before long, things came 
back much as they were before, till in 1866 a war broke out 
between Prussia and Austria, in which the German states 
took different sides. Prussia got the better in so short a 
time that it has been called the Seven IVeekj^ War, By 
the peace which was now made Austria was shut out from 
Germany altogether, the Kingdom of Hanover and some 
smaller states were annexed to Prussia^ and the Northern 
states were formed into the North-German Confederation^ 
under the presidency of Prussia, with a common constitu- 
tion and Assembly. When France made war on Prussia 
in 1870, the Southern states took part in the war as well 
SL% iht Northern. They soon joined the Confederation, 
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Bavaria^ the largest of them, keeping some special privileges 
to hersel£ Thus all Germany, except Austria^ Tyroly ^md 
the other German dominions of the House of Austria, 
was joined together much more closely than it had been 
ever since the Thirty Years' War, or indeed since the great 
Interregnum. And while the German siege of Paris was 
going on. King William of Prussia, being in the great hall 
of Lewis the Fourteenth at Versailles, received the title 
of German Emperor from the princes and free cities of 
Germany. And presently the German lands held by France 
were, as we have seen, joined again to the new Empire. Of 
course, in the old use of words, this was a restoration, not of 
tke Empire^ but of the Kingdom of Germany; for in old times, 
as we know by this time, the title of Emperor could be held 
only by one who was, or claimed to be, sovereign of either the 
Old or the New Rome. But now that several of the German 
princes are called KingS) it would have been bard to find 
a better title than Emperor for the chief of a Confederation 
wkich has Kings among its members. 

5. The Revolutions of Italy. — Italy can hardly be S2dd 
to have had any history from 18 15 to 1848. There were 
many conspiracies, and some insurrections, in different 
parts of Italy, especially in 1831. Btit the Austrian 
pow^ was strong enough, not only to hold the Austtian 
possessions of Lombardy and Venice, but to keep the 
sauiUer princes on their thrones; Meanwhile the nsovement 
for the liberation and union of Italy was growing up in its 
north-western comer. In 183 1 a new branch of the house of 
Savoy, that of Cariguansn succeeded to the Sardidian crown 
in the person of Charles Albert In the early part of his 
reign he ruled harshly, but he was an enemy of Austria* 
Then, in 1846, the present Pope, Pius tht Ninths was chosen, 
and for a while it seemed as if he were ^o\w|, to ^<s» ^%3&. 
\hmgs far Itsdisui freedom; so xxaichso \N\al\ik\% ^^\sLvdv5s«^ 

AX 
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were partly occupied by Austria in 1847. In the course 
oi 1847 ^i^d 1848, most of the Italian princes gave their 
people constitutions. Milan and Venice rose against Austria, 
and now the King of Sardinia entered the Austrian dominions 
in Italy at the head of an allied army from various parts of 
the peninsula. But he was finally defeated at Novara in 
1849, and he abdicated, and was succeeded by his son Victor 
Emmanuel the Second, Meanwhile Venice^ which had again 
become a republic, was recovered by Austria. Rome, whence 
the Pope had fled and where a republic had been set up, was 
overcome by troops sent by the new republic of France, and 
the constitutions in the other Italian states were withdrawn. 
Thus after 1849 Italy was left in much the same case as 
she had been in before the insurrections. The Pope was 
maintained in his dominions by French help, Austria had 
recovered her possessions, but Sardinia still remained a con- 
stitutional and advancing state, for King Victor Emmanuel 
steadily kept his word to his people. 

6. The Union of Italy. — And now, after ten years, came 
the beginnings of the great movement which has at last 
made Italy one. In 1859 there came the war between Sar- 
dinia and Austriay in which France took a part : by the 
peace Austria gave up Lombardy, but kept Venetia, France 
now tried to make what was called an Italian Confederation^ 
but, as Austria was to have been a member of it, it could 
have been no real Confederation at all, and the Italians' 
settled the matter themselves by most of them willingly join- 
ing themselves to the kingdom of Victor EnmianueL Now 
it was that Garibaldi^ who had before defended Rome against 
the French, wonderfully delivered the Two Sicilies^ and joined 
them also to the kingdom of Victor Enmianuel. The King 
of Sardinia thus had possession of all Italy, except the part 
held by Austria, and Rome,^\«x^ >iJafcYx^wch still kept the 
"^ope in possession. In i^6\ V\c\ot '^'oim^sis^^ ^«^ Tsa^^ 
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Ctng of Italy hy the Italian Parliament, and in 1865 the capital 
ras removed to Florence, till Rome could be had. The king- 
cm had hardly been established in 186 1 when Count Cavour, 
'ho had had the chief hand in bringing about the new 
rate of things, died. When the war broke out in 1866 be- 
veen Prussia and Austria, Italy joined Prussia, and Austria 
ave up Venice and Verona, keeping however, not only the 
Id Venetian possessions in Dalmatia, but Istria, Aquileia, 
ad Trent, Italian-speaking places which formed part of the 
acient Kingdom of Italy. Lastly, when the war between 
ranee and Germany caused the French troops to be with- 
rawn from Rome, Rome was at last joined on to the Italian 
ingdom, and it now of course is the capital of Italy. The 
ope's spiritual position remains unchanged, though he is 
3 longer a temporal prince. 

7. Hungary and Austria. — Francis the First of Hungary, 
ho till 1806 had been the Emperor Francis the Second, went 
1 reigning in Hungary, Austria, and his other states till 1836. 
hen came Ferdinand the Fifth, In 1847 and 1848 there 
ere revolutions in Austria and Hungary as well as else- 
here. The Hungarians stood up for their ancient constitu- 
3n with certain reforms, and, when Ferdinand abdicated, 
ley refused to acknowledge Francis Joseph, who succeeded 
m in Austria, because the abdication was not lawful accord- 
g to the laws of Hungary. Afterwards they set up a repubUc 
ider the famous Kossuth, But unluckily feuds had arisen 
'tween the Magyars and the other races in Hungary, and 
is greatly helped the reconquest of the countr}- by Austria, 
lich however was not done without the help of Russia, 
ungary now remained crushed till after the war between 
istria and Prussia. Then the government was put on a 
tter and more lawful footing ; Austria and Hungary became 
o distinct states under a common sovereign, and Francis 
^seph was lawfully crowned King of Hungary in 1867. 

AA2 . 
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Since then Hungary and Austria have agreed well together ; 
but difficulties have arisen through the other states, Bohemia 
and the rest, asking for more or less distinct governments. 
The Austrian Empire^ as it is called, is in fact a mere joining 
together of various nations without any natural connexion ; 
but this is the general character of South-Eastern Europe, 
and Hungary seems marked out to be the leading state 
among the Christian nations in those parts. 

8. The Deliyerance of Greece. — ^We have seen that the 
Ottoman power had been growing weaker and weaker, while 
the subject Christian races were growing stronger. Servia 
had won her freedom, and Montenegro had ne\'er lost hers. 
In 1 82 1 the Greeks revolted. The War of Independence 
began, strangely enough, in the Danubian Principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, but presently the Gredcs re- 
volted in all parts of the Ottoman dominions where they 
were strong enough. In aome parts they were put down 
with cruel niassacres, but in the greater part of Old 
Greece the inhabitants, Greek and Albanian, with some 
little help from the other subject races and much more 
from volunteers from Western Europe, were able to hold 
their ground against the Turks. But in 1826 Sultan Mah- 
maud called in the help of the Pasha of Egypt, MdHomet 
Alt, yfho had a better disciplined army than his own« His 
son Ibrahim — that is Abraham — brought the Greeks almost 
to destruction, and Peloponn6sos might have been altogether 
wasted, had not the three powers* England, France, and 
Russia, stepped in and crushed the Ottoman fleet at Nava- 
rim>, the old Pylos, in 1827. The French troops afterwards 
drove the Egyptians out of PeloponnSsos. The end of this 
was the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece, It has 
hsid two Kings, Oiko of Bavaria who was turned out in 1862, 
&nd George (?/ i><Hifwrfe, ^xl^,%\T^c.^^^^^iff^^ 
''as been increased by ¥.tvsUxi^>V^\%^^,^N\^%Ns^^5fefcT^ 
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tectoratei of the Ionian Islands^ which became part of the 
Kingdom of Greece. But the new state has not been so 
prosperous or well governed as it was once hoped that it 
might have been. It has been cooped up within a bad 
frontier, and moreover the Greeks have had their beads too 
full of the memories of the old times, and they have been too 
fond of copying the institutions of Western countries which 
are not suited to them. 

9. Turkey and Russia. — Meanwhile great changes went 
on in the Ottoman dominions themselves, and the Turks 
had several wars with Russia and other powers. In 1826, 
Sultan Mahmoud destroyed the yanissaries, who had now be- 
come a turbulent and useless body. In 1828 a war with Russia 
followed. The next year the Russians got as far as Hadrian- 
opUy and a treaty was made by which Russia gained some 
advantages at the mouth of the Danube and made some stipu- 
laticms on behalf of the Christians in Turkey. Then followed 
wars with Mahomet Ali^ the Pasha of Egypt, in which several 
of the European powers took part, and which were ended in 
1S41 by Egypt becoming a nearly independent state, though 
under the superiority of the Porte. Lastly came the war 
with Russia in 1854, in which France^ England^ and Sardinia 
afterwards joined on the Turkish side. It ended in 1856 
by Russia agreeing to certain terms which lessened her 
power in the Euxine and giving up a small territory, which 
kept her away from the Danube, much as France has 
since been kept away from the Rhine. Meanwhile, as 
Greece has been altogether cut off from the Ottoman do- 
minions, and as Servia and Egypt had been made practically 
independent, so also the Principalities of Moldavia and 
IVallackiaf dependent states whose position was very ano- 
malous, and which formed a constant excuse for disputes 
between Russia and Turkey, have \i^eft. tercDk&\ yosj^ -a. 
f^p^gte principality^ whos^ ggnneidotv vaV>xT>xf^^>j->s» V^^^ 
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nominal. But the Roumans, like the Greeks, have been too 
fond of imitating Western forms of government for which 
they are not fit. 

10. Russia and Poland. — We have seen that, by the Peace 
of 1 815, Polandy in the latest sense of the word, became a 
separate constitutional kingdom, to be held by the Russian 
Emperor. Such a state of things may last between two con- 
stitutional kingdoms like Sweden and Norway, where, though 
Sweden is the greater, it is not so very much greater; but it 
could not last between a huge despotic Empire and a small 
constitutional Kingdom. Disputes therefore naturally arose, 
especially after the accession oi Nicholas m 1825 ; the consti- 
tution was not carried out; so in 1831 the Poles revolted, 
declared the throne vacant, and held out for several months 
against the Russian power. But they were crushed and very 
harshly treated, and the Polish constitution was taken away. 
The wars between Russia and Turkeyh.2iyt been already spoken 
of ; during the great war with France and England, Nicholas 
died, and was succeeded by the present Emperor Alexander 
the Second, In his time the serfs have been set free, but in 
1863 another Polish revolt was put down as harshly as the 
other, and the Polish kingdom has been quite swept away. 
In 1846 too the commonwealth of Cracow^ which had been 
sot up at the Peace as a sort of representative of old Poland, 
was added to the Austrian dominions. 

1 1. Spain and Portugal. — In Spain Ferdinand the Seventh 
came back and refused to abide by the constitution which 
had been set up during the war with Buonaparte. Several 
risings on its behalf took place, and, in 1820, it was re- 
stored. A civil war followed, and in 1822 French troops 
entered Spain to restore the King's authority. This was 

doncj but not till after much fighting, and the French did 
not leave Spain for sevexv -^e^xs. \ii V^-v^ ^^tdinand died. 
""ie Spanish law as to t\ie sMcc^?»^\QiTk. ^"v l^\Bs\'t'5.\c^\*ts^ 
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altered backwards and forwards several times, so on Ferdi- 
nand's death there was a civil war between the partisans of 
his daughter Isabel and those of his brother Charles or Don 
Carlos, The Carlist party was strong only in the northern, 
the Basque, provinces, but the war went on a long time, 
Euid was not fully put an end to till 1840. Spain was now 
ruled as a constitutional state, but it has been constantly 
listurbed by insurrections of the army, and at last the mis- 
jovemment and bad life of the Queen caused her to be 
leposed in 1868, like Mary Stewart in Scotland. Spain now 
^mained for some time without a King or a settled govern- 
nent of any kind ; several candidates for the crown were 
proposed, and some wished for a commonwealth. At last, in 
[870, a son of the King of Italy, Amadeus Duke of Aosta^ 
was chosen King. Owing to all these confusions, the posi- 
ion of Spain has been much lower in Europe than it was 
>f old, besides the loss of its American possessions. In Por- 
tugal meanwhile a constitution was proclaimed in 1 820, at the 
lame time as in Spain, the King, John the Sixths being in 
Brazil. From this till 1832 there was a time of great con- 
fusion and civil war between the absolute party under Don 
Miguel or Michael^ the King's younger son, and the consti- 
tutional party under his eldest son Don Pedro or Peter^ who 
succeeded in 1 826 and who presently abdicated in favour of 
[lis daughter Maria. In 1828 Don Miguel assumed the crown, 
tjut he was at last driven out, and the Queen was acknow- 
ledged. The strangest thing of all was that Pedro, after 
jiving up the crown himself, acted as Regent for his young 
laughter. Since then there have been some disputes and 
risings in Portugal, but there has been no revolution or 
»erious change. 

12. The Netherlands. — By the Peace of 18 15 all the 
Drovinces of the Netherlands had been made into one king- 
iom, but the Northern and Southern provinces, differing in 
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religion and other things, did not well agree together ; so in 
1830 the Southern provinces revolted. Then the Kij^dom 
was divided : the Northern part, which had been the United 
Provinces^ went on as the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
the House of Orange; while the formerly Spanish, and after- 
wards Austrian, Netherlands became the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium under the House of Coburg, the first King being 
Leopold, who had been husband of the Princess Charlotii 
of England. This arrangement has gone on since, only 
there have been disputes about the Duchy of Luzelhurg or 
Luxemburg^ which was held by the King of the Netherlands 
as a member of the German Confederation, and which since 
the fall of the Confederation has been declared neutraL 

13. Switzerland. — Switzerland has remained a Federal 
state ever since the Peace in 181 5, and since that time it has 
not been engaged in war with any other state. But there have 
been great changes in its own constitution, and at one time 
there was even a civil war. About 1831 there were disputes 
in most of the Cantons, which ended in their governments 
being made much more popular, but nothing was done to 
the Federal Constitution. In 1847 a war broke out between 
the Catholic and Protestant Cantons, in which the Protes- 
tants had the better. It was now seen that the tie between 
the Cantons needed to be made much stronger, and in 1848 
a new Federal Constitution was made, in many things very 
like that of the United States, only, instead of a single Presi- 
dent, there is a Council of Seven, with much smaller powers. 
An attempt to change this constitution, by taking away power 
from the several Cantons and giving it to the Federal body, 
was made in 1872, but it was not carried by the vote of 
the people. 

14. Denmark and the Duchies. — Denmark remained an 
absolute monarchy till the accession of Frederick the 

Seventh in 1848, w\vo al otvct ^^n^ Vvvs people a constitutioa 
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Since then there have been endless disputes about the two 
Duchies held by the Danish Kings, Holstein undoubtedly 
being part of (iermany^ while^ Sleswic% was not a member 
of the German Confederation and its people were partly 
German and partly Danish. A war went on from 1848 to 
1 85 1, biit this time Denmark kept both Duchies. But in 
1864, under the present King Christian the Ninth, disputes 
arose again ; a war followed, and the Duchies were given up 
by Denmark to Prussia and Austria, and again in 1866 by 
Austria to Prussia alone. The northern or Danish part of 
Sleswick was to have been given back to Denmark, but this 
has not yet been done. 

15. Sweden and Norway. — ^At last we come to those coun- 
tries in which during all these years there has been no 
revolution or great disturbance. One is our own country ; 
the other is the two Scandinavian kingdoms of Sweden and 
Norway, Bernadotte, who had been already chosen Crown 
Prince of Sweden, succeeded to both kingdoms as Charles 
the Fourteenth, and the two crowns have since stayed in 
his family. On the whole the two kingdoms have gone on 
well side by side ; having the same King, but each keeping its 
own constitution. A disposition has sometimes been shown 
to encroach on the independence of Norway, but the North- 
men have always been able to hold their own. During the 
reign of the present King improvements have been made 
in the Swedish constitution also, and greater liberty has been 
given to people of other religions than the Luthersm. 

16. Great Britain and Ireland. — No time has been more 
important in our own history than this last of which we are 
now speaking, but its events have been mainly of a kind 
which will be best treated in a separate History of England. 
It has been a time of great advance at home in every way, 
both politically and socially, and it has also been a time 
of great inventions and* great progress of men's minds. 
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England has also had something to do in some way or 
another with most of the affairs of the continent of Europe, 
but she has been engaged in only Me great war, namely 
that with Russia, from 1854 to 1856, nor has she gained 
or lost any European territory, unless we reckon it a loss 
that she has withdrawn from the protectorate of the 
Ionian ^slands. But this time has been a time of great 
changes and great advance in the British possessions in dis- 
tant countries. The trade in negro slaves was finally for- 
bidden in 1807, and slavery itself was abolished throughout 
the British dominions in 1833. The colonial dominions of 
England have vastly extended themselves, especially in 
Australia and North America. And most of them have 
received constitutions which have made them altogether 
independent in their internal affairs. In Canada alone has 
there been any serious disturbance. There was a rebel- 
lion in 1837 among the French Canadians, but the colony 
has since been made almost independent, and it is now 
highly prosperous. In India we have had to wage several 
wars, and several provinces have been annexed. Here the 
British dominion was altogether shaken for a time by the 
Mutiny of the native soldiers in 1858. After its suppression, 
the government of India was taken from the Company and 
given to the Crown, and the phantom of the Great Mogul 
came at last to an end, as the last nominal Emperor had 
been concerned in the mutiny. There have also been wars 
with China, Persia, and Abyssinia, and generally England has 
come more and more to the position of an insular power, 
withdrawing from any great interference with the affairs of 
the continent of Europe, but keeping up trade and coloniza- 
tion in all parts of the world, and being therefore ever 
and anon engaged in distant wars. The whole .island of 
Great Britain has long been firmly joined together, not- 
withstanding the diffeietic^s o^ x^.c,^ ^x^d speech in different 
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parts which have still not wholly died out. But the re- 
membrance of ancient misgovernmcnt has constantly kept 
up the spirit of disaflSection in Ireland^ which has broken 
out into more than one conspiracy and rising, though 
none on any great scale. Every care has been taken by 
a succession of measures to do justice to Ireland, by the 
admission of the Roman Catholics to equal rights with Pro- 
testajits, by the disestablishment of the dominant Protestant 
Church, and by laws for the • benefit of the occupiers of 
land. But it would seem that the memory of old wrongs 
is even now stronger than the feeling of recent benefits. 

17. The Spanish Colonies in America.— If this period 
has been one of great change in the Old world, it has been 
one of equal change in the New. The example of the British 
colonies, which had given birth to the great commonwealth 
of the United States, has been followed by the Spanish 
Colonies also. But it must be remembered that there is 
this great difference between the Spanish and the English 
colonies, that, though in the United States the people are not 
of purely English blood, yet the mixture has been with other 
European nations or with slaves brought from Africa, and 
not at all with the natives of America. But in the 
Spanish settlements the Europeans and the natives have 
been largely mixed, and in truth the native blood prevails. 
When the national government in Spain was upset by 
Buonaparte, the Spanish colonies began to set up for them- 
selves in 1 8 10. Mexico was recovered, but it revolted again 
in 1820. A certain Iturbide called himself Emperor for a 
while, as people did in other places, but after a while a 
Federal Commonwealth was established. But the country 
has never been quiet for a long time, and it has lost the 
great province of Texas to the United States. In 1862 a 
quarrel arose with England, France^ and Spain; from this 
England and Spain soon withdrew, but France went on. 
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and in 1863 the Austrian Archduke Maximilian was set up 
under French influence as yet another Emperor; but he 
was not acknowledged by the whole jcounti^, and in 1867 
he was overthrown and shot by the nSitive President yuarea, 
Ckili also separated from the Spanish dominion in 1810, and 
Peru in 1820, and now Spain has no dominions on the con- 
tinent of America, and ih the Spanish island of Cuba there 
have been endless disturbances. 

18. Brazil. — ^The great Portuguese settlement in South 
America has had a somewhat different history from either 
the English or the Spanish colonies. It separated from 
the mother-country, but it is the only state in the New 
World which, instead of becoming a republic, has remained 
under a prince of the old royal family. King yohn the 
Sixth, as we have seen, reigned in Brazil when he had to 
leave Portugal, and he called himself King of Brazil as well 
as of Portugal In 1822 Brazil was declared independent 
with a free constitution, under Don Pedro as Emperor, The 
crowns of Brazil and Portugal have since remained distinct, 
as on Pedro's abdication he was succeeded by his daughter 

■ Maria in Portugal, and by his son Pedro in Brazil. Brazil 
has had fewer disturbances, and has been more prosperous, 
than any other South American state. 

19. The United States. — But neither in the Old nor the 
New World has this period made more important changes 
than it has in the commonwealth of the United States. 
Many new States have been founded towards the West, 
and the great dominion of Texas, which had been part of 
Mexico, first became a separate commonwealth, and was 
afterwards joined on to the Union. But the greatest 
event in the history of America has been the war which 
began in 1861 between the Northern and Southern 

States, There were irvany causes of difference between 
them^ the chief bemg x\ie ^Wo^^x^c^ q>1 slavery in the 
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South, which had long died out in the North. On the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President, in i860, South 
Carolina seceded from the Union, and the rest of the 
Southern States presently followed her. They called them- 
selves the Confederate States^ and set up a Federal consti- 
tution, nearly the same as that of t]}e United States, under 
yefferson Davis as President. Then followed the war which 
lasted till 1865, when the Confederate States had to submit 
Just about the same time President Lincoln, having just 
been chosen President a second time, was murdered. The 
result of the war has been the reconstitution of the Union, 
and the final getting rid of slavery throughout all parts of 
the North American continent. In Brazil and in the Spanish 
and Dutch colonies it still goes on, but in Brazil it will come 
to an end before many years. 

20. Summary. — Thus, in our own days, France has again, 
for the third time, tried to get the chief power in Europe, 
and a third time she has been beaten back, and has been 
driven to give up part of her former conquests. The rest of 
Europe has been completely changed by the union of Italy 
mto one kingdom, and by the union, though less close, of 
nearly all Germany under the leadership of Prussia, Austria 
has withdrawn from both German and Italian affairs, and 
kas become a state joined with Hungary^ something in the 
same way as Sweden and Norway. The last traces o{ Polish 
independence have been trampled out, and Denmark has been 
cut short by the complete loss of the Duchies. Two new 
kingdoms have arisen, namely Belgium and Greece^ of which 
the former has prospered much more than the latter. The 
whole East of Europe has during the whole time been more 
or less unsettled, as it doubtless always will be, as long as 
a Mahometan power rules over Christians. On the whole 
Europe has greatly gained in freedom and good government 
since the end of the wars of the French Revolution. But on 
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the other hand, the keeping up of vast standing armies 
nearly all the governments of the Continent makes peace 
a.11 times uncertain, and the tendency of latef times has be 
to lessen the importance of the smaller states and to gro 
Europe under a few great powers. Still, both in our O' 
island and in most other parts of Europe, men may be v( 
glad that they live irf our own day* and not in any of t 
times which have gone before us. 
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